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LIFE OP NICIAS. 

WjB have pitched upon Cnssufl as a proper person to be puf 
m parallel with I^icia!^ and the misfortunes which befel the 
one in Parthia, with those which overtook the other in Sicily, 
fiut we have an apology to make to the reader on another ac- 
count As we are now undertaking a history, where Thucy- 
dides, in the pathetic, has even outdone himself, and, in energy 
and varietv of composition, is perfeetiy inimitable, we hope 
no one will suspect we have the ambition of Timseus, who flat^ 
tered himself he could exceed the power of Thucydides, and 
make Philistus* pass for an ineleeant and ordinary writer. 
Under the influence of that deception, Tim»us plunges into 
the^ midst of the battles both at sea and land, and speeches in 
which those historians shine the most However he soon 
appears, 

Not Eke a footman bj the Lydiaa car, 

as Pindar expressea iVbut a shallow puerile writer|t oTi to 
use the wordi of the poet Diphilus,-— 



Cas'd in SidEan laid. 



A heavy animal 



Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus;t ^ where 

'Philistnawaa 80 able a wnter^tbat Cicero calla him the youngor Thucy- 
dides* 

j- Timaensinigbt have hia vanityt and if he hoped to excel Thuejdide^ he 
certainly had: yet Cicero and Diodonia apeak of him aa a veiy able hiito- 
rian. Loni^nua reconciles the censure ana the pnUse. He says, sometimea 
you find Inm in the grand and sublimcf but, bhnd to his own defects, he ia 
much inclined to censure oUiers, and is so fbnd of thinldng out of the com- 
mon road, that he often nnks into the utmost puerility. 

^Xenaichus the Peripatetic waa master to Strabo; and Xenaxchua the 
comic poet was author of aeroal pieces of humouTi but we know no hiito- 
lian orthat name. 

I* 
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he says, — ^He could not but consider it as a bad omen for the 
Athenians, that they had a eeneral with a name derived from 
victory,* who disapproved me expedition." As also, — ^^ That 
by the mutilation ofue Hennae, tne gods presienified that they 
i£ould suffer most in the Syracusan war from Hermocrates the 
son of HermoD."t And again^— ^ It is probable that Hercu 
les assisted the Syracusans, because Proserpine delivered up 
Cerberus to him: and that he was offended at the Athenians for 
supporting the ^gesteans, who were descended from the Tro- 
jans, his mortal enemies, whose city he had sacked in revense 
tor the injuries he had received from Loamedon." He made 
these fine observations with the same discernment which put 
him upon finding fault with the language of Philistus, and cen • 
suring the writihes of Plato and Anstode. 

For my part, I can not but think, all emulation and jea 
lousy about expression betrays a littleness of mind, and is the 
characteristic of a sophist^ and when that spirit of contest at- 
tempts things inimitwle, it is perfectly abirard« Since, there- 
fore^ it is impossible to pass over in silence those actions of 
Nicias which Thucydides and Philistus have recorded, espe- 
cially such as indicate his manners and disposition, which often 
lay concealed under the weieht of his misfortunes, we shall 

Eve an abstract from them of what appears most necessary, 
st we should be accused of negligence or indolence. As for 
other matters not generally known, which are found scattered 
in historians, or in ancient inscriptions and decrees^ we shall 

gollect them with care; not to gratify an useless curiosity, but 
y drawing from them the true unes of this general's character, 
to serve the purposes of r^al instruction* 

The first thing I shall mention relating to him, is the obser- 
vation of Aristotle, — ^That three of the most lyorthy men in 
Athens, who had a paternal regard and friendship for the peo- 
I^Bf were Nicias the son of Nieeratus, lliucydides the son of 
Milesias, and Theramenes the son of Agnon. The last, in- 
deed, was not so remarkable in this respect as the other tw(^ 
for he had been reproached with his birth, as a stranger come 
from the isle of Ceos; and, from his want of firmness* or 
nither versatility, in matters of government, he was called ih$ 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three: and when Pericles 
acted a flattering part to the people, he often opposed him in 
behalf of the nobility. Though Nicias was much the younger 

•tluKt IS, Nicias. JVMengnifiestMfery. 

f Loi^imis quotes this passage as an example of the fiigid atyh, and of 

thosepuerilities he ha4 condemned in Timanis. 

t The fbnn of the buskin was 8uch« that it might be worn indifiereirtlf 
on cither leg. " ^ 
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man, he gained some reputation while Pericles lived, insomuch 
that he was several times his coUeagiie in the war, and often 
commanded alone. But when Pericles died, he was soon ad* 
vanced to the head of the administration, puticularly by the 
influence of 'tho rich and ^at, who hoped he would prove a 
barrier against the daring msolence of Cleon. He hao, how* 
ever, the good wishes df the people, and they contributed their 
share to his advancement 

It is true, Cleon had considerable interest, which he gained 
by making his court to the old men, and by his frequent dona- 
tions to the poor citizens; yet even many of those whom he 
studied to oblige, seeing his avarice and effrontery, came over 
to Nicias. For the gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or 
morose in it, but was mixed with a reverence for the people, ia 
which fear seemed to be prevalent, and consequendy was verr 
8^;reeable to them. Indeed, he was naturallv timid and coldf- 
hearted; but this defect was concealed by tne long course of 
success with wVuch fortune favoured his expeditionsL And his 
timidity in the assemblies of the people, and dread of persons 
who made a trade of impeachments, was a popular thing. It 
contributed not a little to gain him the regards of the multitude, 
who are afraid of those that desjpise them, and love to promote 
those that fear them; because, m general, the greatest honour 
they can hope to obtain, is not to be despised by the great 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his nands, by 
means of real virtue, and by the force of his eloquence, he had 
no need to hold out ulse colours, or to use any artifice with the 
people. Nicias was deficient in those great endowments, hot 
nad superior riches; and he applied them to the purposes of 
popularity. On the other hand, he could not, like Cleon, divert 
and draw the people by an easy manner, and the sallies of 
buffoonery; and^ therefore, he amused them with the chonisses 
of tra^dy, with CTmnastic exercises, and such like exhibitions, 
which far exc^sded, in point of miupificence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and those ot his own times too. Two 
of his offerings to the gods are to be seen at this day; the one, 
a statue of Ptdlas dedicated in the citadel, which has lost part 
of its gilding; the other, a small chapel in the temple of Bac- 
chus, under the tripods^ which are commonly ofiered up by 
tfiose who gain the prize m tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already 
victorious m Ihose exhibitions. It is said, that in a chorus of 
that kind, one of his slaves appeared in the character of Bac- 
chus. The slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, but 
had not yet arrived at maturity; and the people were so cTiarm- 
ed with nim, tiiat they gave him long plaudits. At last, Nicias 
rose up and said, — ^^ He should think it an act of impiety to 
retain a person in servitude, who seemed by the public voice to 
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be consecrated to a god;" and he enfranchised him upon Uia 

spot. 

His regulations with respect to Delos are still spoken of, as 
worthy <« the deity who presides there. Before his time, the 
choirs which the city sent to sing the praises of Apollo,* land- 
ed in a disorderly manner, because the inhabitants of the island 
used to run up to the ship, and press them to sing before they 
were disembarked; so tliat they were forced to strike up, as 
they were putting on their robes and garlands. But when 
Nicias had me conduct of this ceremony, known by the name 
oi Theoria, he landed first in the isle of Khenia with the choir, 
the victims, and aU the other necessary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a bridge constructed beiore he left Athens, 
which would reach from that isle to Delos, and which was 
magnificently gilded, and adorned with garlands, rich stufis, 
and tapestry. In the night he threw his bridge over the chan-> 
nel, wnich was not large; and at break of day he marched over 
it at the head of the procession, with his choir richly habited, 
and singing hymns to the eod. After the sacrifices, the ffames, 
and banquets were over, ne consecrated a pahn tree of brass 
to Apollo, and likewise a field which he had purchased for ten 
thousand drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the income 
in sacrifices and feasting, and at the same time to pray for 
Apollo's blessine upon me founder. This is inscribed on a 
piUar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. 
As for the pahn tree, it was broken by the winds, and the frag- 
ment falling upon a great statue,t which the people of Naxos 
had set up, demolished it. ^ 

It is obvious, that most of these things were done for osten- 
tation, and witn a view to popularity. Nevertheless, we may 
collect from the rest of his life and conduct, that religion had 
the principal share in these dedications, and that popularity 
waslbut a secondary motive; for he certainly was remarkable 
for his fear of the gods, and^ as Thucydides observes, he was 
pious to a degree ofsuperstition. j: It is related, in the Dialogues 
of Pasij)hon, that he sacrificed every day, and that he had a 
diviner in his house, who, in appearance, inquired the success 
of the public afiairs, but, in reality, was mucn oftener consult- 
ed about his own; particularly as to the success of his silver 
mines in the borough of Laurium; which in general afforded a 
large revenue, but were not worked without danger. He main- 

• There was a select band of munc annuaUy sent by the principal cities 
of Greece. The procession was called Theoria, and it was looked upon as 
an honourable commisnon to have the management of it. 

t A statue which the Naxeans had dedicated to Apollo. The pedestal has 
been discovered by some modem travellen. 

♦ Thucyd. L vU. 
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Uiined there a multitude of slaves; and the greatest part of his 
fortune consisted in silver. So that he had many retainers, who 
asked favours, and were not sent away empty. For he gave 
not only to lliose who deserved his bounty, but to such as 
misht be able to do him harm; and bad men found resources 
in his fears, as well as good men in his liberality. The comic 
poets bear witness^ to what 1 have advanced. Teleclides in- 
troduces a trading informer speaking thus: — ^^ Charicles would 
not sive one minay to prevent my declaring that he was the 
first fruits of his mother's amours; but Nicias, the son of Ni* 
ceratus, gave me four. Why he did it I shall not say, thoush 
I know it perfectly well. For Nicias is my friend, a very wise 
man besides, in my opinion.'' Eupolis, m his Marcia, brings 
another informer upon the stage, wno meets with some poor 
ignorant man, and Uius addresses him: — 

.** Manner. How long is it unce you saw Nicias ? 

" Foot man, I never saw him before this moment^ when he stood in the 
market-place. 

" Jn/brmer. Take notice, my friends, the man confesses he has seen 
Nicias. And for what purpose could he see him, but to sell him his vote.^ 
Nicias, therefore, is plamly taken in the fact. 

•' Poet, Ah, fools! do you think you can ever pemnde the world, that 
so good a man as Nicias was taken in mal-practices? 

Gleon, in Aristophanes, says, in a menacing tone: — ^^ I will out • 
bawl the orators^ and make Nicias tremble."* And Phryni-. 
chus glances at his excessive timidity, when, speaking of ano« 
ther person, be says, — ^' I know him to be an honest man, and 
a good citizeuy one who does not walk the streets with a down- 
cast look, like Nicias." 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not stop or 
discourse with any of the citizens, or come into any of those 
parties which make the time to pass so agreeably. When he 
was archon, he used to stay in court till night, oeing alwavs 
the first that came, and the last that went away. When he 
had no public business upon his hands, he shut himself up at 
home, and was extremely difficult of access. And if any per- 
sons came to the gate, his friends went and be^ed them to 
excuse Nicias, because he had some afiairs under consideration 
which were of great importance to the state. 

The person who assisted him most in acting this farce, and 
gaining him the reputation of a man for ever intent upon busi- 
ness, was one Hiero, who was brought up in his house, had a 
Libend education, and a taste of music given him there. He 
passed himself for the son of Dionysius, sumamed Chalcus, 

• This is in the Equites of Aristophanes, ver. 357. It is not Cleon, but 
Agoracritus who speaks. 

Vol. III. ^B 
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some of whose i)oem8 are still extant, and who. haying con- 
ducted a colony into Italy, founded the city of Thurii.^ This 
Hiero transacted all the private business of Nicias with the 
diyiners; and whenever he came among the people, he used 
to tell them,-^ What a laborious and miserable life Nicias led 
for their sakes. He can not go to the bath/' said he, ^< or the 
table, but some afiair of state solicits his attention; and he ne« 
gleets his own concerns to take care of the public. He can 
scarce find time for repose, till the other citizens have had 
their fijrst sleep. Amidst these cares and labours, his health 
declines daily, and his temper is so broken, that his friends 
no longer approach him with pleasure; but he loses them too, 
after having spent his fortune in your service. Meanwhile, 
other statesmen eain friends, and grow rich in their employ- 
ments, and are sleek and merry m the steerage of govern 
ment" 

In fiaMst, the life of Nicias. was a life of so much care, that he 
might have justly applied to himself Uiat expression of Aga- 
memnon^ — 

In Twn tlie gkre of pomp prodainka me master. 
I'm senrMit of the p^iple.-^— 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themselves of the 
services of those who were distinguished for their eloquence 
or capacity; but that they were always jealous, and on their 
guard!, against their great abilities, ana that they endeavoured 
to humb^ them, and to obstruct their progress in glory. This 
appeared in the condemnation of Pencles, the banishment of 
Damon, the suspicions they entertained of Aiitipho the Rham- 
nusian, but above all^ in tte despair of Paches, who had taken 
Lesbos, and who, being called to jgive an account of his con- 
duct, drew his sword and killed himself in open court 

Warned by these examples, he endeavoured to avoid such 
expeditions as he thought long and difficult; and when he did 
take the command,^ he made it his business to proccMsd upon a 
sure plan. For this reason, he was generally successful yet 
he ascribed his success to fortune, and took refiige under the 
wings of the divinity; contenting himself with a smaller por- 
tion of honour, lest envy should rob him of the whole. 

The event showed the prudence of his conduct For, 
though the Athenians received many great blows in those 
times, none of them could oe imputed to Nicias. When they 
were defeated by the Chalcidaans in Thrace, Calliades* and. 
Xenophon had the command; Demosthenes was general when 
they miscarried m -/Etolia; and when they lost a £ousand men 

• Perhaps we should read Callias. See Mena^. on Diog. LaSrt. ii. 45. 
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at Delium^* they were under the conduct of Hippocrates, As 
for the plame, it was commonly thought to be occasioned by 
Peridei^ wno, to draw the burghers oik of tiie way of the war, 
shut them up in the citjr, where they contracted the sickness 
by the change of situation and diet. 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias. On the 
contrary, he took Cythera, an island well situated for annoy- 
ing Laconia, and at that time inhabited by Lacedaemonians. 
He recorded many places in Thrace, which had reyolted from 
the Athenians. He shut up the Megarensians within their 
walls, and reduced the island of Mmoa. From thence he 
made an excursion soon after, and got possession of the port 
of Nisaea. He likewise made a descent upon the territories 
of Corinth, beat the troops of that state in a pitched battle, and 
killed gteai numbers of themt Lycophron, weir general, was 
amone the slain., 

He nappened to leaye tfa^re the bodies of two of his men, 
who were missed in carrying off the dead. But as soon as he 
knew it^ he stopped his course, and sent a herald to the enemy, 
to ask leaye to take away those bodies. This he did, though 
there was a law and custom subsisting^ by which those who 
desire a treats for carrying off the dead, ^ye up the yictory, 
and are not at liberty to erect a trophy. And indeed, those 
who are so far masters of the field, that the enemy can not bury 
their dead, without permission, appear to the conquerors, be* 
cause no man would ask that as a fayour, which he could com- 
mand. Nicias. howeyer, chose rather to lose his laurels, than 
to leaye two oi his countrymen unburiedt 

After he had rayaged the coast of Laconia, and defeated the 
LacedsBmonians, who attempted to oppose him, he took the 
fortress of Thyrssa,! then h^d by the jRanetadf made the gar« 
risen prisoners, ana carried them to Athens. Demosthenes 
haying fortifiea Fylos,§ the Peloponnesians besieged it both 

* Delium, in Boeotim. Deloi^ the coiimumreadiiig» is undoubtedly wrong*. 
The Athenians had no such low there. But fbtSat defeat at Delinin is re« 
bted at large by Tlmcydidef, L hr. 

f The binying of tiie dead was a dnty of gfeit importance fai the heathen 

world. The ftble of the ghost of an wriraned person not beingaUowed to 
pass the stfx, is weU known. About eight years after tiie death of Nkaast 
the AUienuns put'nx of theur genenJs to d^lad^ fer not hitemog those sol- 
diersUiatweredaininthebataeaf Aiginusae. ^ ^ 

* Thynea was a fort ntnated between Laconia and the territory of the 
Argives. It belonged, of right, to the Lacedaemomans, but they gave it to 
tiie JBginds, who nad been eitedled their couutiy. 

§ The Pek>ponne8ianSy and toeir alliesi had entered Attica, under the 
conduct of Ac^ the scm of Azdudamus, and ravaged the countnr. De- 
noitiienes, ^e Atheiuan general, niade a tendon, by seizmg and fortifv 
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by sea and land. A battle ensued^ in which they were worst* 
ed, and about four hunded Spartans threw themselves into the 
isle of Sphacteria. The taking of them seemed, and indeed 
was, an important object to the Athenians. But tiie siege was 
difficult, because there was no water to be had upon the spot, 
and it was troublesome and expensive to set convoys thither; 
in summer they were obliged to take si^ons circuit, and in 
winter it was absolutely impracticable. They were much 
perplexed about tiie affair, and repented their refusing the 
terms of peace, which tiie Lacedaemonians had offered by their 
ambassadotrs. 

It was through Cleon that the embassy did not take effect; 
he opposed the peace, because Nicias was for it. Cleon was 
his lii'ortal e'&emy; and seeing him countenance the Lacedae* 
monians, persuaded the peop£ to reject their propositions by a 
formal decree. But when tney found that the siege was drawn 
out to a great length, and that there was almost a famine in 
their cam^ they expressed their resentment against Cleon. 
Cleon, for nis part, laid the blame upon Nicias: alleging, that 
if the enemy escaped, it must be through his slow and timid 
operations: — ^* Had I been thegeneral,'^ said he. " they could 
not have held out so long.'' The Athenians reaoily answered. 
— ^* Why do you not go now against those Spartans?'' Ana 
Nicias rose up and declared,r— >* He would freely give up to 
him the command in the affair of Pylos; bade him take what 
forces he pleased; and, instead of showing his courage in 
words, where there was no danger, go and perform some ac« 
tions worthy the attention of his country." 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined it 
at first But when he found the Athenians insisted upon it, 
and that Nicias took his advantage to raise a clamour against 
him, his pride was hurt, and he was incensed to such a degree, 
that he not only undertook the expedition, but declared,-r-" He 
would, in twenty days, either put the enemy to the sword, or 
bring them alive to Athens." 

The people laughed at this declaration,* instead of giving it 
any credit Indeed, they had long been accustomed to divert 
themselves with the salues of his vanity. One day, for in- 
stance, when a general assembly was to be held, they had sat 
waiting for him a long time. At last he came, when their 

Eatience was almost spent, with a garland on his head, and 
esired them to adjourn until the day following,—" For, to 

^Pylos. This brought Apa back to the defence of hia own country 

• The wiser sort hoped either to have the pleasure of seeing the JLacedae- 
monians brought prisoners to Athens^ or else of getting rid of the iinportu. 
nate pretensions of Cleon. «» o r 
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tlay/' sajrs he, '< I am not at leisure; I have straneers to enter- 
tain, and I have sacrificed to the gods." The Amenians only- 
laughed, and immediately rose up and dismissed the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much fisLyoured by fortune in this 
commission, that he acquitted himself better than any one since 
Demosthenes. He returned within the time he had fixed, after 
he had made all the Spartans, who did not fall in battle, delivei 
up their arms, and brousht mem prisoners to Athens. 

This reflected no smafl disgrace upon Nicias. It was con 
sidered as somediing worse than throwing away his shield, 
meanly to quit his command, and to give his enemy an oppor- 
tunity of distineuishine himself by his abdication. Hence, 
Aristophanes ri£cules nim in his comedy caUc^l The Birds. — 
^ By heaven this is no time for us to slumber^ or to imitate the 
lazy operations of Nicias." . And in his piece entitled T/ie 
HMandman, he introduces two Athenians mscoursing thus: — 

** Id Jthenian, I bad rK&er stay at heme, and till the ground. 

'•^J^ienhn, And who hinden thee? 

** M Jikeman. Ton hinder me. And yet I am willing to pay a thousand 
irachmas to be czcoaedtaldng the oonumsaion. 

**fidJStkeman. I<etuaaee. Your thousand drachmas, with those of Ni- 
^ia% win make two thousand. We will excuse you." 

Nicbs, in this affair, was not onlv unjust to himself, but to 
the state. He suffered Cleon by this means to ^ain such an 
ascendant, as led him to a degree of pride and enrontery that 
was insupportable. Many evils were thus brought upon the 
commonwealth, of which Nicias himself had his full share. 
We can not but consider it as one great corruption, that Cleon 
now banished all decorum from the general assembly. It was 
he who in his speeches first broke out into violent exclama- 
tions, threw bacK his robes, smote upon his thigh, and ran from 
one end of the rostrum to the other. This soon introduced 
such a licentiousness and disregard to decency among those 
who directed the aj9airs of state, that it threw the whole go- 
vernment into confusion. 

At this time^ there sprung up another orator at Athens. 
This was Alcibiades. lie did not prove so totally corrupt as 
Cleon. As it is said of the land of JGgypt, that, on account of 
its extreme fertility, — 

There plenty sows the fields with herbs salubrious. 
But scatters many a baneful weed between; 

80 in Alcibiades there were very different qualities, but all in 
extremes, and these extremes opened a door to many innova- 
tions. So that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he had no time 
to establish any lasting tranquillity in Athens^ but as soon as 

2 
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he had got things into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades 
came upon him like a torrent, and l>ore him back into the storms 
of war. 

It happened thus: — ^The persons who most opposed the peace 
of Greece were Cleon and Brasidas. War helped to hide tlie 
vices of the former, and to show the good qualities of the lat- 
ter. Cleon found opportunity for acts of injustice and op- 
pression, and Brstsicuis for great and glorious actions. But 
after they both fell in the battie near Amphipolis^ Nicias ap- 
plied to the Lacedaemonians on one hand, who had been tor 
some time desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 
now no longer so warm in the pursuits of war. In {Sstct, both 
parties were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their wea- 

Sons drop out of their hands. Nicias, tiierefore, used his en- 
eayours to reconcile them, and indeed to deliver all the 



Greeks from the calamities they had suffered, to bring them 
to taste the sweets of repose^ and to re-establish a lone and 
lasting reign of happiness. He immediately found the ri<£, the 




dour for war.- 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an aecom- 
modatioiu and to exhort them to propose such measures as 
might eflfect it They readily conndea in him, because they 
knew the goodness of his heart; of which tiiere was a late in- 
stance in his humane treatment of their countrymen who were 
taken prisoners at Pylos, and who found tiieir chains greatly 
iishtened bv his good offices. 

jThev had already agreed to a si^spension of arms for one 
year; during which time they often met, and enjoyed again 
the pleasures of ease and security; the com{>any of strangers 
as well as nearer friends^ and expressed their mutual wisties 
for the continuance of a life undisturbed by the horrors of war. 
It was with great delight they heard the chorus in such strains 
as this: — 

Arachne freely now has leave 

Her webs around my spear to weave. 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, " That in time of 
peace men are awaked not by the sound of the trumpet, but the 
crowing of the cock.** They execrated those who said, it was 
decreed by fate that the war should last three times nine years;* 

• «* I remember," says Thucvdides, " That throughout the whole war, 
many maintained it was to last three times nine years. And if we reckon 
the first ten years of the war, the truce very short and ill observed that Ibl- 
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and this free Intercourse leading them to canvass every point, 
Uiey at last signed the peace.* ^ 

It was now the general opinion that they were at the end of 
all their troubles. Nothine was talked of but Nicias. He, 
they said, was a man belovM of the gods, who, in recompense 
of his piet^, had thought proper that the greatest and most 
desirable ot all blessings should bear his name. It is certain, 
they ascribed the peace to Nicias, as they did the war to Peri- 
cles. And, indeed, the one did plunge them upon slight pre- 
tences into numberless calamities, and the otner persuaded 
them to bury the greatest of injuries in oblivion, and to unite 
a^n as friends. It is, therefore, called the Nkiani peace to 
this very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties should restore 
the towns and the prisoners they had taxen; and it was to be 
determined by lot which of them should do it first: but ac- 
cording to Theophrastos, Nicias secured the lot by dint ol mo- 
ney, so that the Lacedaemonians were forced to lead the way. 
As the Corinthians and Boeotians were displeased at these pro- 
ceedings, and endeavoured, by sowing jealousy between the 
contrlBcting powers, to renew the war, Nicias persuaded the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians to confirm the peace, and to 
support each other by a league ofiensive and defensive. This 
he expected would intimidate those who were inclined to fiy 
offi 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made it his 
business privately to oppose the peace. For he was naturally 
disinclined to inaction, and was moreover oflfended at the Lace- 
daemonians, on account of their attachment to Nicias, and their 
neglect and disregard of him. But when he found this nrivate 
opposition inefieraial, he took another method. In a litUe time 
he saw the Athenians did not look upon the Lacedaemonians 
with so obliging an eye as before^ because they thought them- 
selves injured by tie alliance which their new friends had en- 
tered into witfi uie Boeotians, and because they had not deliver- 
ed up Panactus and Amphipolis in the condition they found 
them. He therefore dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people's resentment Besides, he persuaded, 
and at last prevailed upon the republic of Argos^ to send an 
embassy, for the purpose of negociating a treaty with the Athe- 
nians. 

lowed it, Uie txeatief iU executed, and the war that wis rencw^ Oiereupon, 
we shaU find the oracle fuUy justified by the event"— TAMcyrf. 1. v. 

• Peace for fifty yeara was agreed upon and ngned the year following; but 
It was soon broken again. , 

t The word in the original is Mammv, which is equivalent to T/w^rjooir, trophy. 
As much as to say, it was the trophy, or the roaster-piece of Nicias. 
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When the Lacedsemonians had intelligence of this, they sent 
ambassadors to Athens with full powers to settle all matters in 
dispute. These plenipotentiaries were introduced to the senate, 
anci their proposads seemed perfectly just and reasonable. Al- 
cibiades, upon this, fearing they would gain the people by the 
same overtures, circumvented them by perfidious oaths and 
asseverations, promising, ^^ he would secure the success of their 
commission, il they would not declare that they came with full 
powers; and assurmg them that no other metnod would be so 
effectual.' ' They gave credit to his insinuations, and went over 
from Nicias to nim. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first question ho 
asked them was, — ^^ Whether they came with full powers?** 
They denied it, as they were instructed. Then Alcibiades, 
beyond all their expectation, changing sides, called the senate 
to bear witness to tneir former declarations, and desired the 
people, — ^< Not to give the least credit or attention to such 
manifest prevaricators, who upon the same point asserted one 
thing one day, and another thmgthe next" Their confusion 
was mexpressible. as may well be imagined, and Nicias was 
struck dumb witn grief and astonishment The people of 
course sent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to conclude 
the treaty with them. But at that very moment there happened 
a slight shock of an earthquake, which, favourably for I^icias, 
broke up the assembly. 

Next day they assembled again; and Nicias, by exerting all 
his powers, with much difiScmty prevailed upon them not to 
put the last hand to the league with Argos: but, instead of that, 
to send him to Sparta,* where he assured them all would be 
well. When he arrived there, he was treated with great re- 
spect, as a man of honour, and one who had shown that repub- 
lic great friendship. However, as the party that favoured the 
Boeotians was the strongest, he could effect nothing.t He re- 
turned, therefore, not only with disrepute and disgrace, but 
was ajiprehensive of worse consequences from the Athenians, 
who were CTeatly chagrined and provoked, that, at his persua- 
sion, they had set free so many prisoners, and prisoners of 
such distinction. For those brought from Pylos were of the 
hrst families in Sparta, and had connections with the greatest 
personages there. Notwithstanding this, they did not express 
their resentment in any act of severity; they only elected Al- 
cibiades general, and took the Mantineans and Eleans, who 
nacl quitted the Lacedaemonian interest, into league with them, 

• There were others joined in comimaBioii with him. 
t Nicias insisted that the Spartans should renounce their alliance with th« 
Bttotiansy hitcause they had not acceded to the peace. 
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along with the Argives. They then sent a marauding P'^^ ^ 
Pylos, from thence to make excursions into Lacoma. Ijius 
the war broke out afresh. 

• As the auarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose daily to 
a greater neight, the ostracism was proposed. To this the 
people have recourse at certain periods, and by it tJiey^ expel 
lor ten years any one who is sus^cted for his authority, or 
envied lor his wealth. Both parties were greatly alarmed at 
the danger, not doubtine that it would fall to the lot of one of 
them. The Athenians detested the life and manners of Alci- 
biades, and at the same time they dreaded his enterprising 
spirit; as we have related more at large in his life. As for 
Nicias, his riches exposed him to envy, and the rather, be- 
cause there was nothmc social or popular in his manner of 
living; on the contrarv, nis recluse ^turn seemed owing to an 
inclination for oligarcn y, and perfectly in a foreign taste. Be- 
sides, he had combatea' their opinions, and hy making them 
pursue their own interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious. In one word, the whole was a dis- 
pute between the youn^ who wanted war, and the old, who 
were lovers pf peace. The former endeavoured to make the 
ostracism faU upon Nicias, and the latter on Alcibiades: 

But in seditions bad men rise to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, the subtilest 
and most profligate of wretches gained ground. Such was 
Hyperbolus of flie ward of PerithoTsj a man whose boldness 
was not owing to any well-grounded influence, but whose in- 
fluence was owing to his boldness^nd who dis^aced the city 
by the credit he nad acauired. This wretch nad no appre- 
hensions of banishment oy the honourable suffrage of the os- 
tracism, because he knew himself fitter for a gibbet Hoping, 
however, that if one of these great men were banishea. he 
should be able to make head against the other, he dissembled 
not his joy at this spirit of party, but strove to exasperate tlie 
people against both. Nicias and Alcibiades, taking notice of 
nis malibe, came to a private interview, in which they agreed 
to unite their interests; and by tiliat means avoided the ostra- 
cism themselves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at the strange 
turn things haa taken; but upon recollection, it gave them great 
uneasiness to think that the ostracism was dishonoured by its 
falling upon a person unworthy of it They were persuaded 
there was a dignity in that punishment; or rather, that to such 
men as Thucydides and Anstides it was a punishment; where- 
as to Hyperbolus it was an honour which he might be proud 

Vol. m. C 2* 
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of, since his profli^cy had put him on the same list with the 
greatest patriots, ilence Plato, the comic poet, thus speaks of 
him: — ^*No doubt, his crimes deserved chastisement, but a 
very different chastisement from that which he received. The 
sheU was not designed for such wretches as he." 

In fact, no one afterwards was banished by it. He was the 
last, and Hipparchus the Cholargian^ relation of ^ the tyrant, 
was the first From this event it appears how intricate are the 
ways of fortune, how incomprehensible to human reason. Had 
Nicias run the risk of the ostracism, he would either have ex- 
pelled Alcibiades^ and lived afterwards in his^ native city in 
full securitv; or ii it had been carried against him, and he had 
been forced to retire, he would have avoided the impendins 
stroke of misery, and preserved tibe reputation of a wise ana 
experienced genenJ. 1 am not imorant, that Theophrastus 
says, H^perbolus was banished in the contest between Phaeax 
and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nitias. But most histo- 
rians give it as above related. 

About this time the iBgesteans and Leontines sent an em- 
bassy, to desire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian expe 
dition. Nicias opposed it, but was overruled bv the address 
and ambition of ^cibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades nad previous- 
ly gained the assembly b^r his discourses, and corrupted the 
people to such a degree with vain hopes, that tiie young men, 
m tneir places of exercise, and the old men, in the shops and 
oflier places] where they conversed, drew plans of Sicily, and 
eidiibited the nature oi its seas, witii all its ports and bearings 
on the side next Airica. For they did not consider Sicily as 
ihe reward of their operations, but only as a place of arms, 
from whence they were to so upon the conquest of Carthage; 
nay, of all Africa, and to make tnemselves masters of the seas 
within the Pillars of Hercules. 

While they were so intent upon this expedition, Nicias had 
not many on his side, either among the commons or nobility, 
to oppose it For the rich, fearing it might be thought they 
were afraid to serve in person, or to be at the expense of fit- 
ting out men of war, sat silen^ contrary to tiieir oetter judg- 
ment Nicias^ however, opposed it indefatieably; nor did be 
five up his point after the deoree was passed for tiie war, and 
e was elected general along with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
and his name first in the suffrages. In the first assembly that 
was held after that, he rose to dissuade tiiem, and to protest 
a^nst their proceedings. In conclusion, he attackea Alci- 
biades, for plunging the state in a dangerous Mid foreim war, 
merely with a view to his own emolument and fame. But his 
arguments had no effect They thought a man of his experi- 
ence the fitter to conduct this enterprise; and that notmng 
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could contribute more to its success, Uian to unite his caution 
with the fiery spirit of Alcibiades. and the boldness of Lama- 
chus.* Therefore, they were still more confirmed in their 
choice. Besides, Demostratus, who of all the orators took 
most pains to encourage the people to that war, rose and said, 
he would soon cut ofi* all the excuses of Nicias; and immedi- 
ately he proposed and carried an order, that the generals 
should have a discretionary power to lay plans and put them 
in execution, both at home and abroad. 

It is said, indeed^ that the priests strongly opposed the expe- 
dition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to set against them; 
and he gave it out that certain ancient oracles promised the 
Athenians great glory in Sicily. The envoys, too, who were 
sent to consult the^ oracle of Jupiter Ammon, returned with 
an answer, importing that the Athenians would take all the 
Syracusans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they took care 
to conceal them, lest they should seem to pronounce an v thing 
inauspicious of any enterprise which their countrymen nad too 
much at heart TSor would any warnings have availed, when 
they were not moved at the most clear and obvious signs. 
Such was the mutilation of the Hemusyi whose heads were all 
struck off in one night, except that which was called the Mer- 
cury of Andocides, and which had been consecrated by the 
tril>e of Egeis, before the door of the person just named. Such 
sJso was the pollution of the altar of uie twelve gods. A man 
got astride upon it, and there emasculated himself with a stone. 
The temple of Ilelphi there was a golden statue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in 
commemoration of the victory over the Medes. The crows 
came and beaked it for several days, and pecked off the golden 
fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said, these were only fictions pro 
pj^ted at Delphi, at the instigation of the S3a^cusans. A cer* 
tain oracle ordered them to letch a priestess of Minerva from 
Clazomena^ a^d when she came, tney found her name was 

* In ^e original it is <nrf At^uutyu x^onKi^ the tmldneas ofLamaehtu. But 
it is plain, that some quality m fSmutchus should he here mentioned, which 
wanted to be qualified with the caution of Nicias; and mildness could not be 
that quaUty. A passage m the life of Alcibiades will help us to rectify the 
error m the text PluUrch there speaUng of Lamachus, says, A«VM»;tec i»Xi«i« 
ir^MUM^ *fMm tt*MM /uWW wmf mas ru Aiaufiut^ iutrntfos mm ^DMttiufoc a amc 

** Though Lamachus was the older man than Aldbiades, yet on some oc- 
casions he had as much fire as he, and a courage bordering on temerity.*' 
The word, therefore, instead of wtunr*, should probably be ^t^^ynrct, 

+ These Hermm^ or statues of Mercury, were square figures phced by the 
Atnehianji at the gates of their temples and the doors of their houses. 
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Hesyekiay b^ which fhe deity seemed to exhort them to con- 
tinue in quiet Meton the astrologer, whether he w^^ struck 
with these signs^ or whether, by the eye of human reason, he 
discovered Uie impending danger (for he had a command in 
the army), feigned himself mad, and set fire to his house. 
Others say, he used no pretence of madness; but having burnt 
down his house in the night, addressed himself next morning 
to the assembly, in a forlorn condition, and desired the citizens, 
in compassion for his misfortune, to excuse his son, who was 
to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates,* on this occasion, warned that wise 
man by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove fetal 
to Athens. He mentioned this to several of his friends ^d 
acquaintance, and the warning was commonly talked of. Many 
were likewise greatly discouraged on account of the time when 
the fleet happened to be sent out The women were then ce- 
lebrating the feasts of Adonis^ during which there were to be 
seen in every quarter of the city images of the dead and fune- 
ral processions; the women accompanying them with dismal 
lamentations. So that those who took any account of omens^ 
were full of concern for the fate of their countrymen. They 
trembled to think that an armament fitted at so vast an ex- 

{>ense, and which made so glorious an appearance, would soon 
ose ite consequence. 

As for Nicias, he showed himself a wise and worthy man, 
in opposing the expedition while it was under consideration; 
and m not suffering himself, after it was resolved upon, to be 
dazzled by vain hopes, or by the eminence of his post, so as to 
depart from his opinion. Nevertheless, when he could nei- 
ther divert the people from their purpose, nor by all his ef- 
forts get himself excused from taking the command, but was 
placed, as it were, by violence at the nead of a CTeat army, it 
was then no time for caution and timid delay. He should not 
then have looked back from his ship like a child; nor, by 9 
multitude of protestations, that his better counsels were over 
ruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and abated the ardou? 
of his troops, which alone could give him a chance for success 
He should have immediately attacked the enemy with the ut 
most vigour, and made Fortune blush at the calamities she wa*" 
prepariujg. 

But his conduct was very different When Lamachus pro 
posed to make a descent close by Syracuse,! and to give battk 
under the walls, and Alcibiades was of opinion they should 
.first reduce the cities that owned the authority of Syracuse, 
and then march against the principal enemy, Nicias opposed 

• In Theog^. f Vid. Thueyd, 1. ri. 
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both. He gave it for coasting along Sicily without any act of 
hostility, and showing what an armament they had. Then he 
was for returning to Athens, after having left a small rein- 
forcement with me .^gesteans, as a taste of the -Athenian 
strength. Thus he intercepted all their schemes, and broke 
down their spirits. 

The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibiades home to 
take his trial; and Nicias remaixxed, joined ind^d with ano- 
ther in commission, but first in authority. There was now no 
end of his delays. He either made an idle pu^e of sailins 
alon^ the coast, or else sat still deliberating; until liie spirit of 
confidence which buoyed up his own troops was evaporated 
and gone, as well as the consternation with which the enemy 
were seized at the first sight of his armament. 

It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, they had sailed 
towards Syracuse with sixty galleys, fifty of which they drew 
up in line of battle before the narI)our; the other ten they sent 
in to reconnoitre the place. These advanced to the foot of the 
walls, and, by proclamation, inyited the Leontines to return 
to their old habitations.* At the same time they happened to 
take one of the enemy's vessels, with the registers on board, 
in which all the Syracusans were set down according to their 
tribes; They usea to be kept at some distance from the city, 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were tiien sent for to 
be examined, in order to the forming a list of persons able to 
bear arms, when these registers were brought to the Athe- 
nian generals, and such a prodigious number of names was 
displayed, the diviners were greauy concerned at the accident, 
thinking the prophecy, that me Athenians should take all the 
Syracusans might possibly in this have its entire accomplish- 
ment It is asserted, however^ that it had its accomplishment 
on another occasion, when Calhppus the Athenian, after he had 
killed Dion, made himself master of Syracuse. 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small retinue, the 
whole power devolvea upon Nicias. Lamachus, indeed, was 
a man of great coura^ and honour, and he freely exposed his 
person in time of action; but his circumstances were so mean, 
that whenever he gave in his accounts of a campaign, he 
chained a small sum for clothes and sandals. Nicias, on the 
contrary, beside his other advantages, deriyed great authoribr 
from his eminence both as to weafih and name. We are told, 
that on another occasion, when the Athenian generals met in 

• TTiey ordered proclamation to be made by a herald, that the Athenians 
were come to restore die Leontines to th^ir country, in mtue of the rela- 
tion and alliance between them. In consequence of which, such of the 
Leontines as were in Syracuse, had nothing to do but to repair to the Athe* 
nians, who would take car^ to conduct tliero. 
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a council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles the poet to give his 
opinion first. bcK^ause he was the oldest man: — ^* It is true,'* 
said Sophocles, '^ I am older in respect of years; hut you are 
older in respect of service." In the same manner he now 
brought Lamachus to act under his orders, though he was ^e 
abler general; and his proceeding were for ever timid and 
dilatory. At first he made the cuxuit of the island with his 
ships at a great distance from the enemy; which served only 
to raise their spirits. His first operation was to lay sie^ to 
the little town of Hybla; and not succeeding in that afiair, he 
exposed himself to we utmost contenipt Afterwards! he re- 
tired to Catana, without any other exploit than that of ruining 
Hyccara, a small place suoject to the barbarians. Lais the 
courtesan, who was dien a prl, is said to have been sold among 
^eprisoners, and carried from thence to Peloponnesus. 

Towards the end of the summer, he was informed the Syra- 
cusans were come to that degree of confidence, that they de- 
ed to '"'**~ ""^^ -i«^i--- 1 

rencl] 
they 
than to settle the Leontines in their old habitations?" 

Nicias now, at last, with much difficulty, determined to sail 
for Syracuse. In order to land his forces, and encamp them 
without running any risk, he sent a person of Catana before 
him, who, under pretence of being a deserter, should tell &e 
Syracusans, tiiat if they wanted to surprise the enemy's camp 
m a defenceless state, and make themselves masters of their 
arms and ba^ase^ they had nothing to do but to march to 
Catana with ul meir forces, on a day that he mentioned. For 
the Athenians, he said, passed the greatest part of their time 
within the walls; and such of the inhabitant as were friends 
to the Syracusans had determined, upon their approach, to shut 
in the enemy, and to bum their fleet At the same time, he 
assured them their partisans were very numerous, and waited 
with impatience for their arrivd.* 

This was tlie best act of generalship Nicias performed in 
Sicily. Haying drawn, by tJiis means, the enemy's forces 
out of Svracuse. so that it was left almost without defence, he 
sailed tnither from Catana, made himself master of their 
ports, and encamped in a situation where the enemy could 
least annoy him by that in which their chief strength consist- 
ed, and where he could easily exert the strengdi in which he 
was superior. 

* Nicias knew he eould not make » descent from his diips near Smcuse, 
because the inhabitants were prepared for himt nor coiilo he eo by land, 
for want of cavahy. 
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The S3rracusanqp at their return from Catana, drew up be- 
fore the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and beat menu 
They did not, however, lose anjr great number of men, because 
their cavalry stopped the Athenians in the pursuit As Nicias 
had broken down all the bridges that were upon the river, he 

gave Hermocrates opportunity to encouraee the Sjrracusans,. 
y observing^— ^^ That it was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive 
means to prevent fighting; as if fighting was not the business 
he came about '^ Their consternation, indeed, was so great, 
that, instead of the fifteen generals they had, the^ chose three 
others, and the people promised upon oath to mdulge them 
with a power of acting at discretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Oljrmpius was near the camp, and the 
Athenians were desirous to take it, because of the Quantity of 
its rich offerings in gold and silver. But Nicias inaustriously 
put off the attack, and suffered a Syracusan earrisonlto enter iti 
persuaded that the plunder his troops mi^t get there woula 
De of no service to me public, and tnat he should bc»ur aU the 
blame of the sacrilege. 

The news of the victory soon spread over the whole island, 
but Nicias made not the least improvement of it He soon 
retired to Naxos,* and wintered there, keeping an army on 
foot at a great exjpense* and effecting but little; tor only a few 
Sicilians came over to nim. The Syracusans recovered their 
spirits again, so as to make another excursion to Catana, in 
wluch they ravaged the country, and burnt the Athenian camp. 
Meanwhile all we world censured Nicias, and said, that 1^ 
his long deliberations, delays, and extreme caution, he lost the 
time for action. When he did act, there was nothing to be 
blamed in the manner of it; for he was as bold and vigorous in 
executing, as he was timid and dilatory in forming a resolution. 

Wlfen J^e had once determined to retom with his forces to 
Syracuse, he conducted all his movements with so much pru- 
dence, expedition, and safetjr, that he had gained the peninsula 
of Tbiapsos, disembarked his men, and got possession of Epi- 
polflB, before the enemy knew of his approacn. He beat on tnis 
occasion some infantry that were sent to succour the fort, and 
made three hundredprisoners; he likewise routed their cavalry, 
which was thought invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared lucre* 
dible to the Greeks, was, that in a short space of time he en- 
closed Syracuse with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and 
much more difficult to be surrounaed by such a work, by rea- 
son of the unevenness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, 
and the adjoining marshes. Add to this, that it was almost 

* A citjr between Syracuse and Catana. 
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effected by aman whose health was by no means equal to such 
an undertaking;, for he was afflicted with the stone; and if it 
was not entirely finished, we must impute it to that circum- 
stance. 

I can not, indeed, but admire the attention of the general, 
and the invincible courage of the soldiers, in effecting what 
they did, in this as well as other instances. Euripides, after 
their defeat and death, wrote this epitaph for them: — 

Eight trophies those from Syncttse obtain'd» : 

Ere yet tne gods were partial. 

And in fact we find that the Athenians gained not only eight, 
but several more victories of the S3rracusan8, till the gods or 
fortune declared against them, at a time when they were ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of power. Nicias forced himself, 
beyond what his healtn would allow, to attend most of the ac- 
tions in person; but when his distemper was very violent, he 
was obliged to Keep his bed in the camp, with a few servants 
to wait upon him. 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander-in-chief, 
came to an engagement with the Syracusans, who were draw- 
ing a cross-wdllrom the city, to hinder the Athenians from 
finishing theirs. The Athemans, generally having the advan- 
tage, went in too disorderly a manner upon the pursuit^ and it 
happened one day that Lamachus was left almost alone to re- 
ceive the enemy's cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable 
for his strength and courage, advanced before them, and gave 
Iiamachus the challenge; which he did not decline. Lamachus 
received the first wound, which proved mortal, but he return- 
ed it upon his adversary, and thev fell both together. The 
Syracusans, remaining masters of the body and arms of Lama- 
chus, carried them ofi^and without losing a moment, marched 
to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay without any guards to 
defend him. Rousea, however, by necessity, and the sight of 
his danser, he ordered those about him to set fire to the mate- 
rials betore the entrenchments, which were provided for the 
machines, and to the machines themselves. This put a stop to 
the Syracusans, and saved Nicias, together with tine Athenian 
camp and baggage. For as soon as they beheld the flames 
rising in Vast columns between the camp and them, they re- 
tired. 

Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had reason to 

'form the most sanguine hopes of success. The cities declared 

for him, and ships laden with provisions came daily to his 

camp; his affairs being in so good a train, that the Sicilians 

strove which should first express their attachment. The Syr 
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ciisans themselves, despairing of holdins; out much longer, be- 
gan to talk of proposals for an accommodation. Gylippus, who 
was coming from Lacedsemon to their succour, Isein^ inform- 
ed of the wall with which they were inclosed, and the extre- 
mities thejr were reduced to, continued his voyage, not with a 
view to Sicily, which he gave up for lost, but, if possible, to 
save the Greek cities in Italy. Tor the renown of the Athe- 
nians was now very extensive; it was reported that they car- 
ried all before them, and that they had a general whose pru- 
dence, as well as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias 
himself, contrary to his nature, was suddenly elated by his 
present strength and success; the more so, because he was per- 
suaded, upon private intelligence from Syracuse, as well as 
more public application, that the city was about to capitulate. 
Hence it was that he took no account of the approach of Gy- 
lippus, nor placed any regular guard to prevent his coming 
ashore; so that, screened oy this utter negligence, Gylippus 
landed with safety. It was at a great distance from Syracuse, 
and he found means to collect a considerable army. But the 
Syracusans were so far from knowing or expecting his arrival, 
that they had assembled that verj'' day to consider of articles 
of capitulation; nay, some were for coming to terms that mo- 
ment, before the city was absolutely enclosed. For there was 
hut a small part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary 
materials were upon the spot 

At this critical and dangerous instant Gongylus arrived from 
Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars. The whole 
town was in motion, as might naturally be expected. He told 
them Gylippus would soon come, with several other ships, to 
their succour. They could not give entire credit to Gongylus; 
but wbile they were weiffhing the matter, a messenger arrived 
from Gylippus, w^th orders mat they should march out to join 
him. Immediately upon this, they recovered their spirits, and 
armed, Gylippus soon arrived, and put his troops in order 
of battle. As Nicias was drawing up against him, Gylippus 
rested his arms, and sent a herald with an offer of safe conduct 
to the Athenians, if tliey would quit Sicily. Nicias did not 
deign to give him any answer. But some of the soldiers asked 
him, by way of ridicule, — ^^^ Whether the Syracusans wern 
become so strong by the arrival of one Lacedemonian cloak 
and staff, as to despise the Athenians, who had lately knocked 
off the fetters of Uiree hundred Spartans, and released them, 
though all abler men^and better haired than Gylippus?" 

TimsBus says, the Sicilians set no great value upon Gyllppua 
For in a little time they discovered his sordid avarice anti 
meanness; and, at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak 
and head of hair. Yet the same historian relates, that as soon 
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as Gylippus showed himself, the Sicilians gathered about him, 
as birds do about an owl, and were ready to wUow him wherever 
he pleased. And the latter account has more truth in it than 
the former. In the stafT and cloak they beheld the symbols of 
the Spartan digiiity, and therefore repaired to them. Thucy- 
dides also tells us, that Gylippus was the only man who saved 
Sicily; and iPhilistus, a citizen of Syracuse, and an eye witness 
of those transactions, does the same. 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the advantage, 
and killed some of the Svraeusans. Gongjrlus of Corinth tell 
at the same time. But the next day, Gylippus showed them 
of what consequence experience in a general is; with the very 
same arms and horses, and on tho same spot, by only altering 
his order of battie,* he beat the Athenians, and drove theni to 
their camp. Then taking the stones and other materials which 
they had brought for their wall, he continued the cross-wall 
of the Syracusans, and cut through theirs in such a manner, 
that if they gained a victory, they could make no advantage 
of it 

Encouraged bjr this success, the Syracusans manned several 
vessels; and beating about the country with their cavalry and 
allies, they made many prisoners, (jrylippus applied to the 
towns in person, and they readily listened to him, and lent 
him all the assistance in their power. So that Nicias, relapsing 
into his former fears and despondence, at the sight of such a 
change of affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, either to 
send another army or to recall that which he had; and at the 
same time he desired them by all means to dismiss him from 
the command, on account of his infirmities. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to send an- 
other army into Sicily; but the envy which the first success of 
Nicias had excited, nad made them put it off* upon sevei*al 
pretences. Now, however, they hastened the succours. They 
likewise came to a resolution, that Demosthenes should go ir 
the spring with a respectable fleet; and that Eurymeaon,t 
without waiting till winter was over, should carry money U 
pay the troops, and acquaint Nicias that the people had pitcned 
upon Euthyaemus and Menander, officers wno then served un- 
der him, to assist him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both by. sea and 
land. At first, part of his fleet was worsted; .but in the end he 
proved victorious, and sunk many of the enemy's ships. He 



* He had the address to unpute the late defeat ta himself^ and to 
his men that their behaviour was irreproachable. He said, tiiat by fanebiff 
them the day before between walls, where thehr cavalry and archcni AM 
not room to act, he had prevented their conquering. 
f Eurymedon went with ten galleys. 
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could not, however, succour his troops by land^ as tfie exq^nce 
of the case required. Gylippus made a sudden attack upon the 
fort of Plemmyrium, and took it; bv which means he oecame 
master of the naval stores of the Athenians, and a neat quan* 
tity of treasure, which had been lodged there. Most of the 
garrison were either killed or taken prisoners. But what was 
still a greater blow to Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost 
the convenience of his convoys. For, while he had Plemmy- 
rium, the communication was safe and easy; but when that was 
taken, his supplies could not reach him without the utmost 
diflBculty, because his transports could not pass without fight- 
ing the enemy's ships, which lay at anchor under iJie fort 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was beaten, not 
by any superior strength they had to-corabat, but by their going 
in a disorclerly manner upon the pursuit. They therefore fitted 
out a more respectable fleet, in order for another action. Nicias^ 
however, did not choose at present to try the issue of another 
naval fight, but declared it very absurd, when a lar^ reinforce- 
ment ofships and fresh troops were hastening to him under the 
conduct of Demosthenes, to hazard a battle with a force so 
much inferior, and so ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 
appointed to a temporary share in the command, were led, by 
their ambition and jealousy of Demosthenes and Nicias, to 
strike some extraordinary stroke, in order to be beforehand 
with the one, and to outdo the most shining actions of the 
other. Their pretence was the glory of Athens, which they 
said would be utterly lost, if they snowed any fear of the Sv- 
racusan fleet Thus tiiey overruled Nicias and gave battle. 
But they were soon defeated by a stratagem of Ariston the 
Corinthian, who was a most excellent seaman.* Their left 
wing, as Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, and they lost 
great numbers of their men. This loss threw Nicias info the 
greatest con^ernation. He reflected upon the checks he had 
met with while he had the sole command, and that he had now 
miscarried again, through the obstinacy of his colleagues. 

While he was indulgmg these reflections, Demosmenes ap- 
peared before the port with a very gallant and formidable 
fleet He had seventy-three galleys,t on board of which were 
five thousand heavy-armed soldiers; and archers, spearmen, 

• Ariston advised the captains of the galleys to have refreshments ready for 
their men on the shore, while the Athenians imagined they went into the 
town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, landed, and went to din^ 
Der likewise. In the mean time the Syracusans, havinp^ made an expedi- 
tious meal, re-embarked, and attacked the Athenian ships when there was 
•carce any body to defend them. 

t Diodorus Siculus makes them three hundred and ten. 
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and slinsers, to fhe number of three thousand. Their armoui 
glittered, the streamers waved, and the prows of the ship* 
were adorned with a variety of rich paintings. He advanced 
with loud cheers and martial music; and the whole was con- 
ducted in a theatrical manner, to strike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracusans were ready to fall into despair again. They 
saw no end or truce to their miseries; their labours and con- 
flicts were all to begin anew; and they had been prodigal of 
their blood to no purpose. Kicias, however, had not long to 
rejoice at the arrival of such an army. At the first interview, 
Demosthenes wanted him to attack the enemy, that they might 
take Syracuse by an immediate and decisive stroke, and re- 
turn again with glory to Athens. Nicias, astonished at his 
heat and precipitation, desired him to adopt no rash or despe- 
rate measures. He assured him, delay would make against 
the enemy, since they were already in want of money, and 
their allies would soon quit both them and their cause. Con- 
sequently, when they began to feel the hard hand of necessity, 
they would apply to him again, and surrender upon terms, as 
thev were going to do belore. In fact, Nicius nad a private 
understanding with several persons in Syracuse, who advised 
him to wait with patience, oecause-the inhabitants were tired 
out with the war, and weary of Gylippus; and when their ne- 
' cessities should become a little more pressing, they would give 
up the dispute. 

As Nicias mentioned these things in an enigmatical manner, 
and did not choose to speak out, it gave occasion to the other 
generals to accuse him of timidity: — " He is coming upon us,'* 
said they, " with his old delays, dilatory, slow, over-cautious 
counsels, by which the vigour and ardour of his troops were 
lost When he should have led them on immediately, he 
waited till their spirit was gone, and tlie enemy began to look 
upon them with contempt'^ The other officers, therefore, lis- 
tened to Demosthenes, and Nicias at last was forced to give 
up the point 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land 
forces, and attacked Epipolse in the night As he came upon 
the guards by surprise, he killed many of them, and routed 
those who stood upon their defence. Not content with this 
advantage, he proceeded till he came to the quarter where the 
Boeotians were posted. These closed their ranks,, and first 
charged tlie Athenians, advancing with levelled pikes and with 
all .the alarm of voices; by which means they repulsed them, 
and killed a considerable number. Terror and confusion spread 
through the rest of the army. They who still kept their ground, 
and were victorious, were encountered by those tihat fed; and 
they who were marching down from Epipolse to support the 
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foremost bands^ were put in disorder by the fugitives; for 
they fell foul of one another, and took their friends for ene- 
mies. The confusion, indeed, was inexpressible, occasioned 
by tiieir fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the 
impossibility of discerniiiff objects as they could have wished, 
in a night which was neither quite dark nor sufficiently clear; 
tJie moon being near. her setting, and the little light she gave 
rendered useless by her shade of so many bodies and weapons 
moving to and fro. Hence the apprehensions of meeting with 
an enemy, made the Athenians suspect their friends, and threw 
them into the utmost perplexity and distress. They happen- 
ed, too, to have the moon upon their backs, which casting their 
shadows before them, both hid the number of their men and 
the glittering of their arms; whereas the reflection from tJie 
shields of the enemy made them appear more numerous, and 
better armed than they really were. At last they turned their 
backs, and were entirely routed. The enemy pressed hard 
upon them on all sides, and killed great numbers. Many 
others met their death in the weapons of their friends. Not a 
f^w fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The rest were dis- 
persed about the fields, where they were picked up the next 
morning by tiie cavalry, and put to the «word. The Athenians 
lost two thousand men in this action; and very few returned 
with their arms to the head-quarters. 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was what he 
expected;' and he inveighed against tlie rash proceedings of 
Demosthenes. That general defended ,himself as well as he 
could> but at the same time gave it as his opinion, that they 
should embark, and return home as fast as possible: — ^^ We 
can not hope,'* said he, " either for another army, or to con- 
quer with the forces we have. Nay, supposing we had the 
advants^, we ought to relinquish a situation, which is well 
known at all times to be unhealthy for the troops, and which 
now we find still more fatal from the season of the year.'' It 
was, indeed, the beginning of autumn; numbers were sick, and 
the whole army was dispirited. 

Nevertheless, Nicias could not bear to hear of returning 
home; not that he was afraid of any opposition from the Sy- 
racusans, but he dreaded the Athenian tribunals, and unfair 
impeachments there. He therefore replied,—" That there w^ 
no great and visible danger at present; and, if there were, he 
had rather die by the hands of the enemy, than those of his 
fellow-eitizens." In this respect he greatly differed from Leo 
of Byzantium, who afterwards said to his countrymen, — ^^l 
had rather die for you, than with you." Nicias addedt-- 
« That if it should appear necessary to encamp in another 
place, they might consider of it at their leisure." 

3* 
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Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, because his for- 
mer counsels had proved unfortunate. And he was more will 
mg to submit, because he saw others persuaded that it was the 
dependence rJicias had on his correspondence in the town, 
which made him so strongly oppose their return to Athens. 
But as fresh forces came to tne assistance of the Syracusans, 
and the sickness prevailed more &nd more in the Athenian 
camp, Nicias himself altered his opinion, and ordered the 
troops to be ready to embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, and 
the enemy paid no attention to these movements, because they 
did not expect them. But in the night there happened an 
eclipse of the moon, at which Nicias and all the rest were 
struck with a great panic, either through ignorance or super- 
stition. As for an eclipse of the sun, which happens at the 
conjunction, even the common people had some iaea of its be- 
ing caused by the interposition of the moon. But they could 
not easily form a conception by the interposition of what body 
the moon, when at the full, should suddenly lose her light, and 
assume such a variety of colours. They looked upon it there- 
fore as a strange and preternatural phenomenon, a sign by 
which the" gods announced some great calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with any clearness and cer- 
tainty showed in what manner the moon was illuminated and 
overshadowed. But he was an author of no antiquity,* nor 
was his treatise much known; it was confined to a few hands, 
and communicated with caution, and under the seal of secrecy. 
For the people had an aversion to natural philosophers and 
those who were then called Meteoroleschm (inquirers into the 
nature of meteors L supposing that they injured the divine 
power and providence, by ascribing things to insensate causes, 
unintelligent powers, and inevitable- necessity. Protagoras 
was forced to ny on account of such % system; and Anaxagoras 
was thrown into prison, from whente Pericles, with great diffi- 
culty, got him delivered. Even Socrates,t who meddled not 
with physics, lost his life for philosophv. At last the glory 
of Plato enlightened the world, and his doctrine was generally 
received, both on account of his life, and his subjecting the 
necessity of natural causes to a more powerful and divine prin- 
ciple. Thus he removed all suspicion of impiety from such 

• He was contemporary with Pericles, and with Nicias too; for he died 
the first year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad, ana Nicias was killei the 
fburth year of the ninety-first. 

J' Socrates tells us, in his Apology, that he had been accused of a crimi- 
curiosity in plying into the heavens, and into the abysses of the earth. 
However, he could not be said to lose his life for his philosophy, so much 
as for his theology. 
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researches, and brought the study of mathematics into fashion. 
Hence it was, that his friend Dion, though the moon was 
eclipsed at the time of his going from Zacynthus against Dio* 
nysius, was not in the least disconcerted, but pursued his voy- 
age, and expelled the tyrant 

It was a great unhappiness to Nicias, that he had not then 
with him an abfe diviner.. Stilbides, whom he employed on 
such occasions, and who used to lessen the influence of his 
superstition, died a little before. Supposing the eclipse a pro- 
digy, it could not, as Philochoinis observes, oe inauspicious to 
those who wanted to fly, but on the contrary very favourable. 
For whatever is transacted with fear, seeks the shades of dark- 
ness; light is the worst enemy. Besides, on other occasion^ 
as Auticlides* remarks in his Commentaries, there were only 
three days that people refrained from business after an eclipse 
of either sun or moon; whereas Nicias wanted to stay anotnw 
entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not see her as 
bright as ever, the moment she passed tlie shadow caused by. 
the interposition of the earth. 

He (|uitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still 
observing his sacrifice?, till the enemy came upon him, and in- 
vested his walls and entrenchments with their land-forces, as 
well as circled the harbour with their fleet Not only the men 
from their ships, bu* tlie ♦ erv boys from fishing-boats, and 
small barks, challei'ged the Athenians to come out, and onercd 
them every kiad o' 2n*ult One of these boys, named Hera- 
clides, who was o* one of the best families in Syracuse, advano- 
in^ too far, was pursued bv an Athenian vessel, and very near 
being taken. His uucle, iPolIichus, seeing his danger, made 
up with ten galleys, which were under nis command; and 
others, in fear for Poliirnus, advanced to support hinu A 
sharp conflict easued, in which the Syracusans were vic'ioriouS| 
and Eurymedcn, and numbers more, were killed. 

The Athenians, not brooking any farther delay, widi gfest 
indignation, called upon their generals to lead them on by 
land; for the Sv;o*»iJS{.ns, immediately a*'^x3r the victory, block- 
ed up the harboui . Nicias, however, would not agree to il5 
thinking it a cruel thing to abandon ^ many ships of burden, 
and near two hundred galleys. He, therefore, embarked his 
best infantry, and a select number of archers and spearmen, 
and manned with them a hundred and ten galleys, as far as 
his rowers would supply him*. The rest of his trooips he drew 
up on the shore; abandoning his great camp and his walls, 

• This should probably be read Anticlides; for he seems to be the same 
person whom Plutarch has merttloned in the life of Alexander, and m hii 
Isis and Osiiis. 
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which reached to the temple of Hercules. The Syracusan^ 
had not, for a lone time, offered the usual sacrifices to that 
deity, but now botti the priests and generals went to observe 
the solemnity. 

Their troops were embarked; and the inspectors of the en- 
trails promised the Syracusans a glorious victorv, provided 
they md not begin the attack, but only repelled force with 
force. For Hercules, they ^aid, was victorious only in stand- 
ing upon the defensive, and waiting to be attacked. Thus in- 
structed, the Syracusans set out *• 

Then the great sea-fight began; remarkable not only for the 
vigour that was exerted^ but for its causing as gfeat a variety 
of passion and agitation in the spectators, as in tne combatants 
themselves; for ^ose who looked on from the shore, could 
discern every different and unexpected turn it took. The 
Athenians suffered not more harm from the enemy, than they 
did from their own order of battle, and the nature of tl\eir 
armament. Their ships were all crowded together, and were 
heavy and unwieldy besides, while those of the enemy were 
so light and nimble, that they could easily change their situa- 
tion, and attack the Athenians on all sides. Add to this, that 
the Syracusans were provided with a vast quantity of stones, 
which seldom failed of theif effect, wherever discharged; and 
the Athenians had nothing to oppose to them but darts and 
arrows, the flight pf which was so diverted by the motion of 
the ship, that few of them could reach their mark. The 
enemy was put upon this expedition by Ariston the Corin- 
thian, who, after he had given great proofs of his courage and 
ability, fell the moment that victory was declaring for the 
Syracusans. 

After this dreadful defeat and loss, there was no possibility 
of escaping by sea. At the same time, the Athenians saw it 
was extremely difiicult to save themselves by land. In this 
despair, they neither opposed the enemy, who were seizing 
their vessels close to the shore, nor demanded their dead. 
They thought it not so deplorable a circumstance to leave the 
dead without burial, as to abandon the sick and wounded. 
And though they had great miseries before their eyes, they 
looked upon their own case as still more unhappy, since they 
had many calamities to undergo, and were to meet the same 
fate at last 

They did, however, design to begin their march in the night 
Gylippus saw the Syracusans employed in sacrifices to the 
gods, and in entertaining their friends, on account of the vie 
tory, and the feast of Hercules; and he knew that neither en 
treaty nor force would |wpevail with them to leave the joys oi 
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festivity, and oppose the enemy's flight But Hermocrates* 
found out a method to impose upon Nicias. He sent persons, 
in whom he could confide, who were to pretend they came 
from the old correspondents of that ^neral within ihe town; 
and that their business was to desire nim not to march in the 
night, because the Syracusans had laid several ambushes for 
him, and seized all tne passes. The stratagem had its effect 
Nicias sat still, in the simplicity of his hearty fearing he should 
really fall into the enemy's snares. In the morning the ene- 
my ffot out before him. Then, indeed, they did seize all 
the difficult passes; they threw up works against the fords, 
broke down the bridges, and planted their cavalry wherever 
the ground was open and even; so that the Athenians could 
not move one step without fighting. 

These poor men lay close all that day and the night follow- 
ing, and then began their march with tears and loud lamenta- 
tions; as if they nad been going to quit their native country, 
not that of the enemy. They were, indeed, in great want of 
provisions; and it was a miserable circumstjuice to leave their 
sick and wounded friends and comrades behind them; yet they 
looked upon their present misfortunes as small, in comparison 
of those they had to expect 

But, among[ the various spectacles of misery, there was not 
one more pitiable than Nicias himself; oppressed as he was 
with sickness; and unworthily reduced to hard diet, and a 
scanty provision, when his infirmities required a liberal sup- 
ply. Yet, in spite of his ill health, he acted and endured 
many things, wnich the more robust underwent not without 
difficulty. AH this while his troops could not but observe, it 
was not for his own sake, er any attachment to life, that he 
submitted to such labours, but that he seemed still to cherish 
hope on their account When sorrow and fear brought others 
to tears and^omplaints, if Nicias ever dropped a tear among 
the rest, it was plain he did it from a reflection on the misera- 
ble and disgraceful issue of the war, which he hoped to have 
finished with great honour and success. Nor was it only the 
sight of his present misery that moved them; but when they 
recollected tne speeches and warnings by which he endeavour- 
ed to dissuade Uie people from the expedition, they could not 
but think his lot much more unhappy than he Reserved. All 
their hopes, too, of assistance from heaven abandoned them, 
when they observed, that so reUgious a man as JNicias, one 

• Hermocrates was sensible of what importance it was to pw^eij* NiciM 
from retiring by land. With an army of forty thousand men, wHicn he ftaa 
itiU left, he might have fortified himself in^me part of Sicily, and renewed 
the war. 

Vol. III. E 
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who had thought no expense too great in the service of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and most profli- 
gate person in the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still endeavoured, 
by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every expression 
of kindness to the soldiers, to show himself superior to his 
misfortunes. Nay, throurii a march of eight days, though at 
tacked and harassed all the way bv the enemy, he preserved 
his own division of the army tolerably entire, till Demosthenes 
was taken pris(Hier, and the troops he had the conduct of were 
surroundeo, after a brave resistance, at a small place called 
Polyzelium. Demosthenes then drew his sword and stabbed 
himself: but -as the enemy came immediately upon him and 
seized him, he had not lime to give himself the finishing 
stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, and he 
sent a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. Finding, 
from their account, that Demosthenes and his party were real- 
ly prisoners, he begged to treat with Gylippus, and offered 
hostages for paying the Syracusans the whole charge of the 
war, on conmtion they would suffer the Athenians to quit 
Sicily. The Syracusans rejected the proposal with every 
BiarK of insolence and outrage, and fell again upon a wretched 
man, who was in want of all manner of necessaries.^ 
. He defended himself, however, all that night, and continued 
his tnarch, the hext day, to the river Asinarus. The enemy 
galled his troops all the way, and when they came to the banks 
of the river, pushed them in. Nay some, impatient to quench 
their burning thirst, voluntarily plunged into the stream. 
Then followed a most cruel scene of blood and slaughter; the 
poor wretches being massacred as they were drinking. At 
kst, Nicias threw himself at the feet of Gylippus, and said, — 
** Gylippus, you should show some* compassion amidst your 
victory. I ask nothing for myself. What is life to a man, 
whose misfortunes are even proverbial. But, with respect to 
the other Athenians, methinks you should remember that the 
chance of war is uncertain, and with what humanity and mo 
deration they treated you when they were victorious.'* 

Gylippus was somewhat both affected at the sight of Nicias, 
and at nis speech. He knew the good'ofBces he nad done the 
Lacedaemonians at the last treaty of peace; and he was sensible 
it would contribute greatly to his honour, if he could take two 
of the enemy's generals prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias 

* But were these bnnre people to blame? Was it not luttunl fw them 
t» use every means in Hieur power to harass and weaken an enemj» who 
had ambitiously considered iheir country as their property. 
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trom the ground, he bade ham take courage; and ^ye orders 
that the other Athenians should have quarter. JBut as the 
order was slowly communicated, the number of those that 
were saved was greatl v inferior to that of the slain; though Uie 
soldiers spared several, unknown to their officers. 

W^hen the Syracusans had collected all the prisoners they 
could find into one body, they dressed some ofthe tallest and 
straighest trees that grew by the river, as trophies, with the 
arms they had taken from the enemy. After which, they 
marched homeward with garlands on their heads, and with 
their horses adorned in the most splendid manner, having first 
shorn those of the Athenians. Tmis they entered the city as 
it were in triumph, after tlie happy termitoation of the sharpest 
dispute that ever subsisted between Grecians, and one of the 
most complete victories the sun ever beheld, eaine^ by a glo- 
rious and persevering exertion of firmness and valour. 

A general assembly of the people of Syracuse and of its 
allies was then held, in which £urycie8* the orator proposed 
a decree, — ^^ That, in the first place, the day they U)ok Nicias 
should be observed as a festival^ with the title of ^inarim^ 
from the river where that great event took place, and that it 
should be entirely employed in sacrifices to the gods.'' This 
was the twehty-seventii day of the month Cfcrmcti*, called by 
the Athenians Mfiag^ior^X ♦* As to the prisoners, he pro^- 
posed tliat the Adieiuan servants, and all the allies, should be 
sold for slavesL : fi^t such of the Athenians as were freemen, 
and the Sicilia.*.;*.- dieir partisans, should be confined to the 

auarries; and that the generals should be put to death." As 
le Syracusans accepted the bill, Hermocrates rose up and 
said, — ^* It was a more glorious thing to make a good use of a 
victory, than to gain one." But this motion raised a great 
ferment in tiie assembly. Gylippus, expressing his desire to 
have tihe Athenian generals, mat ne might carry them prison- 
ers to Lkcedaemon, the Syracusans, now grown insolent with 
Uieir good fortune, loaded him with reproaches. Indeed, 
Uiey could not well bear his severity, and Lacedaemonian ri- 
gour-in command, while the war lasted. Besides, as Timseus 
observes, they had discovered in him an avarice and mean- 
ness, which was a disease he inherited from his fatiier Clean- 
drides, who was banished for taking of bribes. The son, out 
of the thousand talents which Lysander sent by him to Sparta, 
purloined thirty, and hid them under the tiles of his house, 

* Diodorus Siculus calls him Diocles. 

f Though it is not easy, as we have observed in a former note, to bnng 
the Grecian months to taUy with ours, yet we agree in this place with Da- 
cicr, that September is probably meant, or part of it« because Plutarch had 
said above, that the aiokneis had set in with autumn. 
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Being detected in it, he fled his country with the utmost dis- 
grac^ as we have already related, more at large, in the life of 

Timaeus does not agree with Philistus and Thucydides, that 
Demosthenes and Nicias were stoned to death by the Syracu- 
sans. Instead of that, he iells us, that Hermocrates sent one 
of his people, to acquaint those two generals with what was 
iMissing in the assembly; and the messenger being admitted 
^Mthe guards before the court was dismissed, the unhappy 
men despatched themselves. Their bodies were thrown with- 
out the gates, and lay there exposed to the view of all those 
who wanted to enjoy the spectacle. I am informed that a 
shield, said to be that of Nicias, is show n to this day, in one 
of the temples at Syracuse; the exterior texture of which is 
p)ld and purple, and executed with surprising art 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part perished in the 
quarries to which they were confined, by diseases and bad 
diet; for they wer^ allowed only a pint of barley a day, and 
half a pint of water. Many of those who were concealed by 
the somiers, or escaped by passing as servants, were sold for 
slaves, and stigmatized with the figure of -a horse upon theii 
foreheads. Several of Uiese, however, submitted to their fate 
with patience; and the modesty and decency with which they 
behaved were such, that tliev were eithei* soon released, or 
treated in their servitude with great respect bv their masters. 



treated in their servitude with great respect by their masters. 

Some there were who owed their preservat^ion to Euripides. 
Of all tlie Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians were 
most in love with. From every stranger that landed in their 
island, they gleaned every small specimen or portion of his 
works, and communicated it with pleasure to each other. It 
IS said that, on this occasion, a number of Athenians, upon 
their return home, went to Euripides, and thanked him in the 
most respectful manner for their obligations to his pen; some 
having been enfranchised for teaching their masters what they 
remembered of his poems, and others having got refreshments 
.when they were wandering about, after the hattle, for singing 
a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since uiey 
tell us, that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their 
ports, the Sicilians at f rst refused to admit her; apon asking 
uie crew whether they knew any of the verses of^Euripides, 
and being answered in the affirmative, they received both 
them ana their vessel. 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit, to the first 
news of this misfortune, the person who ^brought it not ap- 
pearing to deserve their notice. It seems, a stranger who 
landed in the Piraeus, as he sat to be shaved in a barbers shop, 
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spoke of it as an event already known to the Athenians. The 
barber no sooner heard it, but before the stranger could com- 
municate it to any person, he ran into the city; and applying 
to the magistrates, informed them of the news in 0]>en court 
Trouble and dismay seized all that heard it- The magistrates 
immediately summoned an assembly, and introduced the in- 
formant. There he was interi'ogated of whom he had the in- 
telligence; and as he could give no clear and pertinent answer, 
lie was considered as a forger of false news and a public incen- 
diary.* In this light he was fastened to the wheel, where he 
bore the torture for some time, till at length some credible 
persons arrived, who gave a distinct account of the whole 
disaster. With so much diflSculty did the misfortunes of Ni- 
cias find credit among the Athenians, though he had often ' 
forewarned them that they would certainly happen. 

* Casauban would infer from hence» that the Athenians had a hrarior 
punisl^g the forgers of false news. But this person was punished, hot so 
much as a forger of false news, but as a public incendiary, who, by exciting 
gfroundless terrors inthe people, aided and abetted theur enemies. 
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LIFE OF MARCUS CRASSUS. 



M'ARCTJS Crasstjs, whosc father had borne the office ot cen- 
sor, and been honoured with a triumph, was brought up in a 
small house witii his two brothers. These married while 
their parents were living, and they all ate^ at the same table. 
This,^we may suppose, contributed not a little to render him 
sober and moderate in his diet Upon the death of one of his 
brothers, he took the widow and children into his house. 
With respect to women, there was not a man in Rome more 
regular in his conduct: though, when somewhat advanced in 
years, he was suspected of a criminal commerce with one of the 
vestal virgins named Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one 
Plotinus, but acquitted upon trial. It seems tne vestal had a 
beautiful country-house, which Crassus wanting to have at an 
under price, paid his court to the lady with great assiduity, 
and thence fell under that suspicion. His judges, knowing 
that avarice was at the bottom of all, acquitted him of tiie 
charge of corrupting the vestal; and he never let her rest till 
she had sold him her house. 

The Romans say, Crassus had only that one vice of avarice, 
which cast a shade upon his many virtues. He appeared, in- 
deed, to have but one bad quality, because it was so much- 
stronger and more powerful tnan the rest, that it quite obscur- 
ed them. His love of money is very evident from the size of 
his estate, and his manner ofraising it At first it did not ex- 
ceed three hundred talents. But, during his public employ- 
ments, after he had consecrated the tenth of his substance to 
Hercules, given an entertainment to the people, and a supply 
of bread-corn to each citizen for three months, he found, upon 
an exact computation^ that he was master of seven thousand one 
hundred talents. The greatest part of this fortune, if we may 
declare the truth, to his extreme disgrace, was gleaned from 
war and from fires; for he made a traffic of the public calami- 
ties. When Sylla had taken Rome, and sold the estates of 
those whom he had put to death, which he both rejputed and 
called the spoils of his enemies, he was desirous to involve all 
persons of consequence in his crime, and he found in Crassus 
a man who refused no kind of gift or purchase. 
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Crassus observed, also, how liable the city was to fires, and 
how frequently houses fell down^ which misfortunes were 
owing to the weight of the buildings, and their standing so 
close together.* In consequence of this, he provided himself 
with slaves who were carpenters and masons, and went on col- 
lecting them till he had upwards of five hundred. Then he 
made it his business to buy nouses that were on fire, and olhers 
that joined upon them; and he commonly had them at a low 
price, by reason of the fear and distress the owners were in 
about the event. Hence, in time he became master of great 
part of Rome. But though he had so many workmen, he built 
no more for himself than one house,.in which he lived. For 
he used to say, — ^^ That those who love building will soon ruin 
themselves, and need no other enemies.^' 

Though he had several silver mines, and lands of great 
value, as well as labourers who turned ^em to the best amran- 
tage, yet it may be truly asserted, that the revenue he drew 
from these was nothing in comparison of that produced by his 
slaves. Such a number had he of them, and all useAil in life, 
readers, amanuenses, book-keepers, stewards, and cooks. He 
used to attend to their education, and often gave them lessons 
himself; esteeming it a principal part of the business of a mas- 
ter to inspect ana take care of his servants, whom he consi- 
dered as tne living in^ruments of economy. In this he was 
certainly riffht, if n^Jt|ib||ght, as he often said, that other mat- 
ters should DO managed by servants, but the servants hy the 
master. Indeed, economics, so far as they regard only inani- 
mate tilings, serve only the low purposes of gain; but where 
they regard human beings, they rise nigher, and form a consi- 
derable oranch of politics. He was wrong, however, in say- 
ing, that no man ought to be esteemed rich, who could not 
with his own revenue maintain an army. For, as Archidamus 
observes, it never can be calculated what, such a monster as 
war will devour. Nor consequently can it be determined 
what fortune is sufl&cient for its demands. Very different in 
this respect.were the sentiments of Crassus from those of Ma- 
rius. W hen the latter had made a distribution of lands among 
his soldiers at the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that 
they wanted more, he said, — " I hope no Roman will ever 
think that portion of land too little, which is sufficient to main - 
tain him.'' 

It must be acknowledged that Crassus behaved in a generous 
manner to strangers; his house was always open to them.^ 1 o 
which we may add, that he used to lend money to his tnends 

♦ The ttreets were nam>w and crooked, and the houses chiefly Of wood, 
af^ the CUuiIs had buxutthe €Atj, 
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without interest Nevertheless, his rigour in demanding liif 
money the very day it was due, often made his appearing fa- 
vour a greater mconvenience than the paying of interest would 
have heen. As to his invitations, they were most of them to 
itie commonalty; and though there was a simplicity in the 
provision, yet at the same time there was a neatness and un- 
ceremonious welcome, which made it more agreeable than nwre 
expensive tables. 

As to his studies, he cultivated oratory, most particularly 
that of the bar, which had its superior utility. And though 
he might be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to the first-rate 
speakers, yet by his care and application he exceeded those 
whom nature had favoured more. For there was not a cause, 
however important, to which he did not come prepared. Be- 
sides, when Fompey, and Caesar, and Gicero, refused to speak, 
he often rose, and nnished the argument in favour of the de- 
fendant This attention of his to assist any unfortunate citi- 
zen, was a very popular thing. And his obliging manner in 
his common address had an equal charm. There was not a 
Roman, however mean and insignificant, whom he did not 
salute, or whose salutation he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of history is also said to have been exten- 
sive, and he was not without a taste of Aristotle's philosophy. 
In the latter branch he was assisted by^a philosopher named 
Alexander;* a man who gave the most glorious proofs of his 
disinterested and mild disposition, during his acc[uaintance 
with Crassus. For it is not easy to say, whether his poverty 
was greater when he entered or when he left his house. He 
was tne only friend that Crassus would take with him into the 
country; on which occasions he would lend him a cloak for 
the journey, but demand it again when he returned to Rome. 
The patience of that man is truly admirable, particularly if we 
consider that the philosophy he professed did not look iipon 
poverty as a thing indifferentt JBut this was a later cii^cum- 
stance in the'life of Crassus. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it soon 
appeared that they were not returning for any benefit to their 
country, but for the ruin and destruction of the nobility. Part 
of them they had already caught and put to death; among 
whom were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus him- 
self, who was then a very young man, escaped the present 

• Xylander conjectures this might be Alexander the Milesian, who is also 
called Polyhistor and Cornelius; and who is said to have flourished in the 
time of Sylla. 

t Aristotle's, as well as Plato's philosophy, reckoned riches among real 
blessings, luid looked upon them as conducive to virtue. 
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dagger. But, as he saw the tyrants had their hunters beating 
about for him on all sides, he took three friends and ten ser- 
vants with him, and fled with surprising expedition into Spain: 
where he had attended his father during his praetorship, ana 
gained himself friends. There, too, he found the minds of 
men full of terror, and all trembling at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been actually present; therefore he did not ven- 
ture to apply to any of his friends in public: instead of that, 
he went into a farm, which Vibius Pacianus had contiguous 
to the sea, and hid himself in a spacious cave there. From 
thence he sent one of his servants to sound Vibius; for his 
provisions already be^n to fail. Vibius, delighted to liear 
that he had escaped, inquired the number of people he had 
with him, and the place of his retreat He did not wait on 
him in person, but sent immediately for the steward of that 
farm and ordered him to dress a supper every day, carry it 
to the foot of the rock, and then retire m silence. He charged 
him not to be curious in examining into the affair, under pain 
of death; and promised him his freedom, if he proved faitnful 
in his commission. 

The cave is at a small distance from the sea. The surround- 
ing rocks which form it, admit only a slight and agreeable 
bi'eath of air. A little beyond the entrance, it is astonishingly 
lofty, and the compass of it is so great," that it has several large 
caverns, like a suit of rooms, one within another. It is not 
destitute either of water or light. A spring of excellent water 
flows from the rock; and there are small natural apertures, 
where the rocks approach each other at top, tlirou^ which 
day-light is admitted.* By reason of the thickness of the rock, 
the interior air too is pure and clear; the foggy and moist part 
of it being carried away with the stream. 

Crassus, in this asylum, had his provisions brought every 
day by the steward, who neither saw nor knew him or his peo- 
ple, though he was seen by them, because they knew his time, 
and watched for his coming. And he brougnt not only what 
was sufiicient for use, but delicacies too for pleasure. For 
Vibius had determined to' treat his friend with all imaginable 
kindness. He reflected that some regard should be had to his 
time of life; and as he was very young, tiiat he should have 
some particular indulgences on that account. To supply his 
necessities only, he thought, looked more like constraint than 
friendship. Therefore, one day he took with him two hand- 
some maid servants, and walked towards the sea. When they 
came to the cave, he showed them the entrance, and bade them 
go boldly in, for they had nothing to fear. Crassus seeing 
them, was afraid his retreat was discovered, and bagan to ex- 
amine who they were, and what they wanted. They answer- 
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ed as they were instructed, — ^^ That they were come to seek 
their master, who lay concealed there." Upon which he per- 
ceived it was only a piece of gallantry in Vibius, who studied 
to divert him. fie received the damsels, therefore, and kept 
them all the time he staid there; and they served to carry his 
messages to Vibius, and to bring answers back. Fenestella 
says,* ne saw one of them when she was very old, and often 
heard her tell tlie story with pleasure. 

Crassus spent eight months in this privacy, at the end of 
which he receivea intelligence that Cinnawas dead. Then 
he immediately made his appearance, and numbers repaired 
to him; out of which he selected a corps of two thousand j&ve 
hundred men. With these he visited the cities; and most 
historians agree, that he pillaged one called Malaca. But 
others tell us, he absolutely denied it, and disclaimed the 
thing in the face of those who spread the report After this, 
he collected vessels and passed over into Africa, to join Me- 
tellus Pius, an officer of great reputation, who had raised con- 
siderable forces. He end not, however, stay long there. 
Upon some difference with Metellus, he applied himself to 
Sylla, who received him wijh pleasure, and ranked him among 
his principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chose to keep the 
young men he had about him in exercise, and sent them upon 
various commissions. Crassus he despatched to levy troops 
among the Marsi; and, as hispassage lay through the enemy's 
country, he demanded guards ot Sylla.— "1 give thee for 
guards,^' said he, in an angry tone, " I give thee for guards, 
uiy father, thy brother, thy friends, thy relations, who have 
been unjustly and abominably sacrificed, and whose cause 1 
am going to revenge upon their murderers." 

Crassus, roused and inflamed with these words, passed, bold- 
ly through the midst of the enemy, raised a respectable army, 
and showed his attachment, as well as exerted his courage, m 
all SjUa's conflicts. Hence, we are told, came his first com- 
petition and dispute with Pompey for the palm of honour, 
rompey was the younger man, and had this great disadvan- 
tage oesides that his father was more hated than any man in 
Rome. Yet his genius broke forth with such lustre on tliese 
occasions, that Svlla treated him with more respect than he 
generally showed much older men, or even those of his own 
rank. For he used to rise up at his approach, and uncover 
his head, and salute him as Imperator. 

• Fenestella wrote several books of annals. He might veiy well have 
seen one of these slaves when she was old; for he did not die till tlie sixth 
year of the reign of Tiberius» nor until he was seventy years of age. 
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Crassus was not a little piqued at these things, though there 
was no reason for his pretensionso He had not the capacity 
of Pompey; besides, nis innate blemishes, his avarice and 
meanness, robbed his actions of aU their grace and dignity. 
For instance, when he took the city of Tuder in Umbria, he 
was supposed to have appropriated the greatest part of the 
plunder to his own use, and was represented in tnat light to 
Sylla. It is true, in the battle fought near Rome, which was 
the greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla was worsted, his 
troops repulsed, and a number of them killed. Meantime. 
Crassus, who commanded the right wing, was victorious, and 
having pursued the enemy till night, sent to inform Sylla of 
his success, and to demand refreshments for his men. 

But in the time of the proscriptions and confiscations, he 
lost all the credit he had gained; buying great estates at an 
underprice, and often begging such as ne had cast his eye 
upon. Nay, in the country of the Brutians, he is said to have 
proscribed one man without Sylla^s order, merely to seize his 
fortune. Upon this Sylla gave him up, and never after em- 
ployed him m any public affair. 

Though Crassus was an exauisite flatterer himself, yet no 
man was more easily caught by flattery than he. And what 
was very particular, thougn he was one of the most covetous 
men in the world, no man was more averse to, or more severe 
against such that resembled him.* But it gave him still more 
padn to see Pompey so successful in all his emplovments, to 
see him honoured with a triumph, and saluted by the citizens 
with the title of the Great, Ope day he happened to be told,^ 
^' Pompey the Great was coming;'^ upon which he answered 
with a scornful smile, " How big is he?'| 

As he despaired of rising to an equality with him in war, 
he betook himself to the administration; and by paying his 
court, by defending ihe impeached, by lending money, and by 
assisting and canvassing for persons who stood for offices, lie 
gained an authority and influence equal to that which Pompey 
acquired by his military achievements. There was something 
remarkably peculiar in their case. The name and interest of 
Pomi>e)r were much greater in Rome, when he was absentt 
and distinguishing himself in the field. When present, Cras- 
sus often carried his point against him. This must be imputed 
to the state and grandeur that he affected. He seldom showed 

• It was observed by the late ingenious Mr. Shenstone, that a coxcomb 
will be the first to find out and expose a coxcomb. Men of the same vir- 
tues love each other for the sake of those virtues; but sympathy in vice or 
folly lias generally a contrary effect, 
t This was not peculiar to Pompey; it was the case of Marius and many 
thers. 
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himself in public; or appeared in the assemblies of the people,' 
and he very rarely served those who made application to him, 
imagining by that means he should have his interest entire 
when he wanted it himself. Crassus^on the contrary, liad his 
•services ever ready for those who wanted them; he constantly 
made his appearance; he was easy of access; his life was spent 
in business and good offices; so that his open and obliging 
manner cot the better of Pompey's distance and state. 

As to dignity of person^ powers of persuasion, and engaging 
turn of countenance, we are told they were the same. J3ut 
the emulation with which Crassos was actuated, never carried 
him on to hatred and malignitv. It is true, he was concerned 
to see Pompey and Caesar held in greater honour, but he did 
not add rancour and malevolence to his ambition; though Cae- 
sar, when he was taken by pirates in Asia, and strictly con- 
fined, cried out, — ^^ O Crassus, what pleasure will it give thee 
to hear that I am taken!" However, they were afterwards 
upon a footing of friendship; and when Caesar was going to set 
out for his command in Spain, and his creditors were ready 
to seize his equipage, because he could not satisfy them, Cras- 
sus was kind enough to deliver him from the embarrassment, 
by giving security for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three parties, at the 
head of which were Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. For, as to 
Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, and his virtue 
more admired than followed. The prudent and steady part 
of the city were for Pompey; the violent and the enterprising 
gave into the prospects of Caesar; Crassus steered a middle 
course, and availed himself of both. Crassus, indeed, often 
changed sides, and neither was a -firm friend, nor an implaca- 
ble enemy. On the contrary, he frequently gave up either 
his attachments or resentments indifferently, when his interest 
required it; insomuch, that in a short space of time he would 
appear either in support or opposition to the same persons and 
laws. He had some influence founded in love, and some in 
fear; but fear was the more eerviceable principle of the two. 
An instance of the latter we have in Licinius, who was very 
troublesome to the ma^strates and leading orators of his time. 
When he was asked. Why he did not attack Crassus among 
the rest; he answered, — ^' He wears wisps upon his horns.'*' 
So the Komans used to serve a vicious bull^ for a warning to 
all persons that passed him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, their 
insurrection was commonly called the war of opartacus. Its 
origin was this: — One Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua a num- 

* This passed into a proverb. 
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ber of gkdiators, the greatest part of which were Gkiuls and 
Thraeians; men not reduced to that employment for any 
crimes tihey had committed, but forced upon it W the injustice 
of their master. Two hundred of them, therefore, agreed to 
make their escape. Though the plot was discovered, three- 
score and eighteen of them, by their extreme vigilance, were 
beforehand with their master, and sallied out of town, having 
first seized all the long knives and spits in a cook's shop. On 
the road they met some wagons carrying a quantity of gladia- 
tors^ arms to anotherplace; uiese they seized, and armeothem- 
selves with them. Then they retired to a place of strength, 
and made choice of three leaders.* The first was Spartacus, 
whose extraction was from one of those Thracian hordes called 
Nomades. This man had not only a dignity of mind, a 
strength of body, but a discernment and civility superior to 
his fortune. In short, he was more of a Greek than a oarbarian 
in his manner. 

It is said, that when he was first brought to Rome to be 
sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face as he slept. 
His wife, who was of the same tribe, having the gift of divina- 
tion, and being a retainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, 
said, it was a sign that he would rise to something very great 
and formidable, the result of which would be happy .t This 
woman still lived with him, and was the companion of his 
ai^ht. 

The fugitives first distinguished themselves by defeating a 
party sent against them from Capua, whose arms they seized, 
and wore with great satisfaction, throwing away those of gla- 
diators, as dishonourable and barbarous. Clodius the praetorf 
was then sent against them from Rome, with a body of three 
thousand men; and he besieged them on the hill where they 
were posted. There was but one ascent, which was very nar- 
row and rugged, and there he placed a sufficient guard. The 
rest was alfa craggy precipice, but covered with wild vines. 
The fugitives cut off such of the branches as might be of most 
service, and formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, 
and so long as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder, they all got down safe, except one. This man remain- 
ed above only to let down their arms; and when he had done 
that he descended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the gladia- 

• spartacus, Chiysus, and (Enomalis. This war began in the year of 
Rome 680; before Christ 71. 

f His end was happy for a gladiator. He died fighting gallantly at the 
head of his troops. 

t ClodxuB GUber. 
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tors came upon their rear, and attacked them so suddenly, that 
they fled in great consternation, and left their camp .to th*^ 
enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the herdsmen ani 
i^hepherds of the country, men oT great vigour, and remarkably 
swift of foot Some of these he clad in heavy armour, and 
the rest served as reconnoitring parties, and for other purpo- 
ses of the light-armed. 

The next general sent against these gladiators was Publius 
Varinus.* They first routed his lieutenant Furius, who en- 
ga^d them witii a detatchment of two thousand m6n. After 
mis, Spartacus watched the motions of Cossinius, who was 
appointed assistant and chief counsellor to Varinus, and was 
now marching against him with a considerable force. His 
vigilance was sucn, that he was very near takinjg Cossinius in 
the bath at Selenae; and though he aid escape with much diffi- 
culty, Spartacus seized his baggage. Then he pursued his 
steps, and took his camp, havine first killed great numbers of 
the Romans. Cossinius himself was among the slain. His 
subsequent operations were equally decisive. He beat Vari- 
nus in several ens^afi^ements, and took his lictars^ and the verv 
horse he rode. ^^ ' ^ 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Never- 
theless his views were moderate; he had too much understand- 
ing to hope the conquest of the Romans; and therefore led 
his army to the Alps, with an intention to cross them, and 
then dismiss his troops, that they might retire to their respec- 
tive countries, some to Thrace, and some to Gaul. But they, 
relying upon their numbers, and elated with success, would 
not listen to his proposal. Instead of that, they laid Italy 
waste as they traversed it 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this revolt 
that afflicted the senate; it was fear and danger, and they now 
employed both the consuls in this war, as one of the most diffi- 
cult and important they had ever had upon Hieir hands. Gel- 
lius, one of the consuls, having surprised a body of Germans, 
who were so rash and self-opinionated as to separate from the 
troops of Spartacus, defeated them entirely, and put them to 
the sword. . Lentulus, the other consul, endeavoured to sur- 
round Spartacus with his forces, which were very considera 
ble. Spartacus met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, 
and stripped them of their baggage. He then continued his 
route towards the Alps, but was opposed by Cassius; who 
commanded in that part of Gaul which lay about Hie Po, and 
came against him at the head of ten thousand men. A battle 

* In the different editions of livy Ephton, it is read Varemsy Vaiiniiuv &c 
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ensued in which Cassius was defeated, with great loss, and 
saved himself not without difficulty. 

No sooner were the senate informed of these miserable pro- 
ceedings, thai) they expressed the greatest indignation against 
the consuls, and gave orders that tliey should be superseded in 
the command. Crassus was the person they pitched upon as 
the successor, and many of the nobility served under him as 
volunteers, as well on account of his political influence, as 
from personal regard. He went and posted himself in the 
Picene, in order to intercept Spartacus, who was to march that 
way. At the same tinie he aeni his lieutenant Mummius round 
with two le^on^ givi^^g him strict orders only to follow the 
enemy, and oy no means to hazard either batUe or skirmish. 
Mummius, however, upon the first promisinc occasion, engag- 
ed Spartacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers fell upon the 
field of batUe, and many others threw away their arms, and 
fled for tiieir uvea. 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and new-armed 
his men, but insisted withal that they should find security for 
their keeping those arms they were now entrusted with. The 
first five hundred, who had shown the greatest marks of cow- 
ai'dice, he divided into fifty parts, and put one in each decade 
to death, to whose lot it might happen to fall; thus reviving an 
ancient custom of military punishment, which had been long 
disused. Indeed, this kmd of punishment is the greatest 
mark of infamy, and being put m execution in sight of the 
whole army, is attended with many awful and affecting cir- 
cumstances. 

After thus chastising his men, he led them against the ene- 
my; but Spartacus turned back, and retired through Lucania 
to the sea. The rebel happening to find a number of vessels 
in harbour belonging to tne Cilician pirates, resolved to make 
an attempt upon Sicily; where at tne head of two thousand 
men, he thought he could easily rekindle the Servile war, 
which had but lately been smothered,* and which wanted 
little fuel to make it flame out again. Accordingly, the pirates 
entered into agreement with him; but they had no sooner ta- 
ken his money, than they broke their engagement, and sailed 
another way. Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and en- 
trenched himself in the peninsula of Rhegium. 

When Crassus came up, he observed that the nature of the 
place suggested what measures he should take; in consequence 
of which he determined to build a wall across the isthmus. 
This he knew would at once keep his soldiers from idleness, 

* It was but nineteen years before, that a period was put to the Senril« 
IT in Sadly. 
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and cut off the enemy's supplies. The work was great and 
difficult; nevertheless he finished it, beyond all expectation, in 
a short time; drawing a trench from sea to sea, three hundred 
furlong in length, nfteen feet in breadth, and as many in 
depth; ne built a wall also above it of considerable height and 
strength. 

Spartacus, at first made a jest of the undertaking; but, when 
his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go famier, he saw 
the wall before him, and at the same time was conscious that 
the peninsula was exhausted. He watched his opportunity, 
however, in a snowy and tempestuous night, to fill up the 
trench with earth, wood, and otner materiafi; and so passed it 
with the third part of his army. Crassus now began to fear, 
that Spartacus, m the spirit of enterprise, would march imme- 
diately to Rome. But when he observed that a number of 
the enemy, upon some difference or other, separated and en- 
camped upon the Lucanian lake, he recovered hb spirits. The 
water of this lake is said to change in such a manner, as some- 
times to be sweet and fresh, and at other times so salt, that it 
is impossible to drink it. Crassus fell upon this party, and 
drove them from the lake, but could not do any great execu- 
tion, or continue the pursuit far, because Spartacus made his 
appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

fcmssus now repented of his having written to the senate, 
fkat it was necessary to recal LucuUus from Thrace^ and Pompey 
from Spain; and hastened to finish the war himsel£ For he 
was sensible, that the general who should come to his assist- 
ance, would rob him of all the honour. He^ resolved, there- 
fore, in the first place, to attack the troops which had revolted, 
and formed a separate body, under the command of two offi- 
cers named Cannicius and Castus. With this view, he sent a 
corps of six thousand men before, to seize an eminence, which 
he thought would be of service to him, but ordered them to 
conduct their enterprise with all imaginable secrecy. They 
observed his directions; and, to conceal their march the better, 
covered their helmets and the rest of their arms. Two wo- 
men, however, who were sacrificing before the enemy's camp, 
discovered them; and they would probably have met their 
fate, had not Crassus advanced immediately, and given the 
enemy battle. This was the most obstinate action in the 
whole war. Twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy 
were skilled, of which number there were only two found 
wounded in the Sack; the rest died in the ranks, after the 
bravest exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the mountains 

of Petelia; and Quintus, one of Crassus's officers,and Scropha 

Vihe quaestor, marched after to harass his rear. But Sparbeus 
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facing about, the Romans fled in the most dastardly manner, 
and with great diflBculty, carried off the quaestor, who was 
wounded. This success was the ruin of Spartacus. It gaye 
the fugitives such spirits, that they would no loneer decline a 
decisive action, or be obedient to their officers; out as they 
were upon the road, addressed them with their swords in their 
hands, and insisted on marching back through Lucania, with 
the utmost expedition, to meet the Romans, and face CnuBsus 
in the field. 

This was the very thing that Crassus desired. He was in- 
formed that Pompey was approaching; and of the many 
speechcis to the people on occasion of the ensuing election, in 
which it was asserted, that this laurel belonged to him, and 
that as soon as he made his appearance, he would, by some 
decisive stroke, put an end to the war. 

Crassus, thereiore, hastened to give that stroke himself, and 
with the same view, encamped near the enemy. One day, 
when he had ordered his soldiers to dig a trench, the gladiators 
attacked them as they w^re at work. Numbers came up con- 
tinually on both sides to support the combatants; and, at last, 
Spartacus, seeing what the case necessarily required, drew out 
his whole army. When they brought him his horse, he drew 
his sword and killed him, saying at the same time, — ^^ If I 
prove victorious I shall have hordes at command, if I am de- 
feated I shall have no need of this.'* His aim was to find 
Crassus; and he made his way through showers of darts, and 
heaps of tiie slain. He did not, indeed, reach him, but he kill- 
edf with his own hand, two centurions who ventured to en- 
gage him. At last, those that seconded him fled. He, how- 
ever, still stood his gi'ound, and, though surrounded by 
numbers, fought with great gallantry, till he was cut in pieces. 

Crassus, on this occasion, availed himself of every circum- 
stance with which fortune favoured him; he performed every 
act of generalship; he exposed his person in the boldest man- 
ner; yet he was only wreathing a laurel for the brows of Pom- 
pey- Pompey met, it seems, those who escaped out of the 
field, and put them to the sword. In consequence of which, 
he wrote to the senate, " ThSit Crassus had, indeed, beaten the 
furtive gladiators in a pitched battle; but that it was he who 
liad cut up the war by the roots,*'* 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a magnificent 
manner for his conquest of Sertorius and Spam. As for Cra^ 
•us, he did not pretend to ask for the greater triumph; and 

* « Lahore alieno ttrngim partam gloriam 

Verbis •KpdmaetninmoTet» qui habetialexn.'' Teren. 

Vol. III. G 5 
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even the less, which is led up on foot, under the name of an 
ovation, seemed to have no propriety or decorum in the con- 
quest of fugitive slaves. In what respect this differs from the 
other, and whence the term ovation is derived, we have con- 
sidered in the life of Marcellus. 

Pompey was immediately called to the consulship; and 
though Crassus had interest enough of his own to encourage 
him to hope for the same honour, yet he scrupled not to soli- 
cit his good ofl&ces. Pompey received the application with 
pleasure; for he was desirous, by all means, to have Crassus 
under an obligation to him. He, therefore, readily espoused 
his cause; and, at last, when he made his speech to the people, 
said,^2^" be was as much indebted to them for the colleague 
they had given him, as for their favour to himself.^' How- 
ever, the same good understanding did not long continue; 
they differed about almost eveiy article that came before them; 
and those disputes and altercations prevented their doing any 
thing considerable during their whole consulship. The most 
remarkable thing was, that Crassus o^ered a great sacrifice to 
Hercules, entertained the people at ten thousand tables, and 
gave them a supplv of bread-corn for three months. 

When they held, one of the last assemblies before they quit- 
ted their charge, a Roman knight, named Onatius Aurelius, 
who had spent most of his time in a retired manner in the 
country, and was a man of 'no great note, mounted the ros- 
trum, and gave the people an account of a vision that had ap- 
S eared to liim: — ^^Oupiter,'' said he, " appeared to me in a 
ream, and commanded me to inform you in this public man- 
ner, that you are not to suffer the consuls to lay down their 
office, before they are reconciled.'* He had no sooner ended 
his speech, than the people insisted Uiat they should be re- 
conciled. Pompey stood without making any motion towards 
it, but Crassus went and offered him his hand: — ^^ I am not 
ashamed, my fellow-citizens,'* said he, " nor do I think it be- 
neath nie, to make the fibrst advances to Pompev, whom you 
distinguished with the name of Cheat, while he was but a 
beardless youth, and whom you honoured witii a triumph be- 
fore he was a senator,'* 

These were the only memorable things in the consulate of 
Crassus. As for his censorship, it passed without any thing 
worth mentioning.* He made no inquisition into the lives 
and manners of the senators; he did not review Uie equestrian 
order, or number the people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the 
best natured men in the world, was his colleague; and it is said, 

^•g^JJ^^ax y«w «fter hia coiwulahip, fux^4brce yean bcfofc 
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that when Cr^sus wanted to adopt a violent and unjust mea- 
sure, 1 mean the makine Egypt tributary to Rome^ Catulus 
strongly opposed it; and hence arose that aifference; m conse- 
quence of which they resigned their charge. 

When the great conspiracy of Cataline, which brought the 
commonwealui to the verge of destruction, broke out, Crassus 
was suspected of having some concern in it Nay, there was 
one who named him among the conspirators; but no own gave 
credit to his information.* It is true, Cicero, in one of his 
orations, openly accuses both Crassus and Caesar of that crime. 
But that oration did not appear in public till both those great 
men were dead. On the othier hand, the same Cicero, in the 
oration he delivered relating to his consulship, expressly says, 
that Crassus came to him one night, and put a letter in his 
hands, which showed the reality of the plot in which they 
were then inquiring. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
Crassus, after this, conceived a mortal hatred for Cicero, and 
would have shown it in some act of violence^ had not his son 
Publius prevented it Publius was a man oi letters, and elo- 
quence had a particular charm for him; hence his attachment 
to Cicero was so great, that when the bill for his banishment 
was proposed, he went into mourning, and persuaded the rest 
of the Roman youth to do the same. At last, he even pre- 
vailed with his father to be reconciled to him. 

About this time, Caesar returned from his government to 
solicit the consulship. Finding Crassus and Pompey again at 
variance, he would not apply to either in particular, lest he 
should make the other his enemy; nor coula he hope to suc- 
ceed without the assistance of one of them. In this dilemma, 
he ietermined, if possible, to effect a good understanding once 
more between them. For which purpose he represented, — 
" That, by levelling their artillery against each other, they 
raised the Ciceros, the Catuli, and the Catos; who would hie 
nothing, if they were once read friends, an(f took care to act in 
concert If that were the case,'' said he, " with your united 
interests and counsels, you might carry all before you.'' 

These representations had their effect; and, by joining him- 

• Sallost says otherwise. He tells us it did appear incredible to some, but 
others believed it. Yet not thinking it advisable to exasperate « nuui of so 
much power, they j<nned his retwners, and those who owed Wm money, in 
crying it was a calumny^ and in sayi;ig the senate ought to exculprte him; 
which, aceodrdingly, they did. Some were of opinion, and Crassus hmiself 
among the zest» the infixrmer was suborned by Cicero. But what end could 
Cicero have in accunng a man of his consequence, unless it were to alarm 
the senate and people the more with a sense of their danger? And what 
could Crassus propose to himself in entering into a plot to bum a city in 
wKidi lu8 property was so laxge^ 
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self to the league, he formed that invincible triumvirate which 
ruined the senate and people of Rome. Not that either Cras- 
sus or Pompey gained any advantage from their union; but 
Caesar, by the help of both, climbed to the highest pinnacle of 
power. An earnest of this he had in his being unanimously 
elected consul. And, as he acauitted himseff in his office 
with great honour, they procured nim the command of armies, 
and decreed him the province of Gaul, where he was esta 
blished, as in an impregnable castle. For they imagined, ii 
they did but secure to him the province that was fallen to his 
lot, they might share the rest between them at their leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led Pompey 
into this error; and Crassus, to his old disease of avarice, now 
added a new one. The achievements, the victories, and tri- 
umphs of Caesar, raised in Crassus a passion for the same; and 
1^ could not be content to be beneath him in this respect, 
though he was so much superior in others. He. therefore, 
never let himself rest, till he met an inglorious late, and in- 
volved his country in the most dreadful calamities. 

On Caesar's coming from Gaul to the city of Lucca, num- 
bers went to wait upon him, and among the rest Crassus and 
Pompey. These, m their private conferences, agreed with 
him to carry matters with a higher hand, and to make them- 
selves absolute in Rome. For this purpose, Caesar was to re- 
main at the head of his army, and the other two chiefs to 
divide the rest of the provinces and armies between them. 
There was no way, however, to carry their scheme into execu- 
tion, without suing for another consulship; in which Caesar 
was to assist by writing to his friends, and by sending a num- 
ber of his soldiers to vote in the election. 

When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, their designs 
were very much suspected; and the general discourse was, 
that the late interview boded no good to the commonwealth. 
Hereupon Marcellinus and Domitius* asked Pompey in full 
senate,— " Whether he intended to solicit the consulship?" 
To which he answered,—" Perhaps I may — ^perhaps not'* 
And upon their interrogating him a second time, he said, — ^ If 
I solicit it, I shall solicit it for men of honour, and not for men 
of a meaner principle.'^ As this answer appeared to have too 
much of haughtiness and contempt, Crassus expressed him- 
self with more moderation: — ^^ If it be for the public good, I 
shall solicit it — ^if not I shall forbear." 
^ By this, some other Candidates, and among the rest Domi- 
tius, were emboldened to appear; but as soon as Crassus and 
Pompey declared themselves, the rest dropped their preten 

* Donutius Ahenobaiinis. 
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sions. Only Domitius was exhorted and encouraged by his 
friend and tinsman Cato, — ^* Not to abandon his prospects, 
but to stand boldly up for the liberties of his country. As for 
Pompey and Crassus," he said, "they wanted not tne^consul- 
ship, but absolute power; nor was it so much their aim to be 
chief magistrates at home, as to seize the provinces, and to 
divide the armies between them/' - ,..- , ^...^.. 

Cato, having thus expressed his real sentiments, drew Do- 
mitius almost forcibly into the fwum^ and numbers joined 
them there. For they were greatly surprised at this step of 
Crassus and Pompey: — '^ Why do they Remand,'' said they. 
" a second consulship? Why together? Why not with othersr 
Have we not man;^ peraons of merit, sufficient to entitle them 
to be colleagues with either Crassus or Pompey?*' • *^ 

Pompey's party, alarmed at these speeches, threw off the 
mask, and adopted the most violent measures. Among other 
outrages, they waylaid Domitius as he was going to the place 
of election, before day, accompanied by his Triends, killed the 
torch-bearer, and wounded many of his train, Cato among the 
rest Then they shut them all up all together, till Crassus 
and Pompey were elected.. --^.v- - 

A little after this, they confined Domitius to his house, by 
planting armed men about it, drove Cato out of tibeybrum, and 
killed several who made resistance. Having thus cleared the 
way, they continued Caesar in his government for five years 
more, and got Syria and both the Spains for their own pro- 
vinces. I3pon casting lots, Syria fell to Crassus, and the 
Spains ix^ R)mpey. 

The allotment was not disagreeable to the multitude. They 
chose to have Pompey not far from Rome; and Pompey, who 
passionately, loved nis wife, was very glad of the opportunity 
to spend most of his time there. As for Crassus, as soon as 
it appeared that Syria was his lot, he discovered the greatest 
joy, and considered it as the principal happiness of his life; 
insomuch, that even before strangers and the populace, he 
could hardly restrain his transports. To his intimate friends 
ne opened himself more freely, expressing the most sanguine 
nopes, and indulging in vain elevations of heart, unsuitable to 
his a^ and disposition: for, in general, he was far from being 
pompous, or inclined to vanity. But now, extravagantly 
elated and corrupted by his flattering prospects, he considered 
not Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his good for- 
tune; but intended to make the expedition of LucuUus against 
Tigranes, and of Pompey against Mithridates, appear onlythe 
sports of children. His design was to penetrate to the Bac- 
trians, the Indians, the Eastern ocean, and in his hope^s he had 
already swallowed up the east 

5 
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In the law relating to the government of Crassus; no fnen« 
tion was made of a war in its neighbourhood; but all the world 
knew Crassus had an eye to it And Caesar, in the letter he 
wrote to him from Gaul, commended his design, and encou- 
raged him to attack ttie Parthians. But when he was going to 
set out, Ateius, one of the tribunes, threatened to stop him, 
and numbers joined the tribune's party. They could not, 
without indignation, think of his going to begin hostilities 
against a people who had done them no injury, and were in 
fact tiieir allies. Crassus, alarmed at this, desired Pompey to 
conduct him out of Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, 
and the veneration the populace had for him; and on this oc- 
casion, though many were prepared to withstand Crassus, and 
to raise a clamour against nim, yet, when they saw Pompey 
marching before him with an open and gay countenance, tney 
dropped their resentment, and made way m silence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the first place, 
by the authority of his office, he commanded him to stop, and 
protested against his enterprise. Then he ordered one of his 
officers to seize him. But the other tribunes interposing, the 
officer let Crassus go. Ateius now ran before to the gate, and 
placed there a censor with fire in it At the a})proach of Cras- 
sus, he sprinkled incense upon it, offisred libations, and utter- 
ing the most horrid imprecations, invoked at the same time 
certain dreadful and strange gods. The Romans say, these 
mysterious and ancient imprecations have such power,* that 
tbe object of them never escapes their efiect; nay, they add, 
that the person who uses them, is sure to be unhappy; so that 
they are seldom used, and never but upon a great occasion. 
Ateius was much blamed for his rash zeal^ It was for his 
country's sake that he was an adversary to Crassus, and yet it 
was his country he had laid under that dreadful curse. 

Crassus, pursuing his journey came to Brundusium; and 
though the winter storms made the voyage dangerous, he put 
to sea, and lost a number of vessels in his passage. As soon 
as he had collected the rest of his troops, he continued his 
Toute by land through Galatia. There he paid his respects to 
Deiotarus, who, though an old man, was building a new city. 
Crassus laughed, and said, — << You begin to build at the twelfth 
hour of the dayP' The king laughed in his turn, and answer- 
ed, — ^^ You do not set out very early in the morning against 
the Parthians!" Crassus, indeed, was then above sixty years 
of age,t and he looked much older than he was. 
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NuU& expiatur victiind. Hor, 

t Crassus set out upon this expedition in the year of Rome 699. 
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Upon his arrival in Syria, his afiairs prospered at first ao^ 
cording to his expectation. He threw a briage over the Eu* 
ohrates with ease, and his army passed it without opposition. 
Many cities in Mesopotamia voluntarily received him; and 
one only stood upon its defence. The prince who governed 
it, was named ApoUoniUs. The Romans having lost about a 
hundred men beiore it, Crassus marched against it with all hif 
forces, took it by assault, plundered it of every thing vsJuable, 
and sold th^ inhabitants for slaves. The Greeks called that 
city Zenodotia.* Crassus, upon taking it, suffered his army to 
salute him Imperator; a thing which reflected no small dis- 
»*ace upon him; it showed the meanness of his spirit, and his 
despair of effecting anj thing considerable, when he valued 
himself upon such a trifling acquisition. 

After he had garrisoned the towns that had submitted, with 
seven thousand Toot and a thousand horse, he returned into 
Syria, to winter. There he was joined by his son, whom 
Csesar had sent to him from Gaul, adorned with military 
honovLTSj and at the head of a thousand select horse. 

Among the many errors which Crassus committed in this 
war, the flrst, and none of the least, was his returning so soon 
into Svria. He ought to have gone forward and strengthened 
himself with the accession of Babylon and Seleucia, cities al- 
ways at enmity with the Parthians; instead of which, he gave 
the enemy abundant time to prepare themselves. Besides his 
occupations in Syria were greatly censured, having more of 
the trader iu them than of the general. Instead of examining 
into the arms of his soldiers, keeping them in exercise, ana 
improvinjg their strength and activity by proper rewards, he 
was inquiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing the 
treasures in the temple of the goddess of .Hierapolis.t And 
though he fixed the quotas of troops which the states and prin- 
cipalities were to furnish, he let them off again for a sum of 
money; which exposed him to the contempt of those whom he 
excused. 

The first sign of his future fortune came from this very god- 
dess, whom some call Venus, some Juno, others Nature', or that 
^reat principle which produces all things out of moisture, and 
mstnicts mankind in the knowledge of every thing that is 
good. As they were going out of the temple, young Crassus 
gtumbled and fell at the gate, and his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter quarters, when 

• Zenodotia, in the province of Osrhoene. 

t About twenty nules from the Euphrates, there was a city known by the 
■eyeral names of Bambyce, Edessa, and Hierapolis. By the Synans it was 
called IJUgog, The goddess Atargatis was worshipped there with great de» 
rotion. Ludan mentionB her temple as the richest in the worlH. 
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ambassadors came from Arsaces, and addressed him m this 
short speech: — ^ If this army was sent against the Parthians 
by the^oman people, that people has nothins to expect but 
perpetual war ana enmity irreconcilable. But if Crassus, 
against the inclinations of his country, (which thev were in- 
formed was llie case) to gratify his own avarice, has under- 
taken this war, and invaded one of the Parthian provinces, 
Arsaces will act with more moderation. He will take com- 
passion on Crassus's age, and let the Romans ^o, though in 
fact he considers tiiem rather as in jfrison than m garrison.' 
To this, Crassus made no return but a rodoniontadejhesaid, — 
<^ He would give them his answer at Seleucia.'' Upon which 
Vagises, the oldest of the ambassadors, laughed; and turning 
up the palm of his hand, replied, — ^^ Crassus, here wilj hair 
grow, before thou wilt see Seleucia.'' 

The ambassadors then returned to their king Orodes,** and 
told him he must prepare for war. Meantime, some Romans 
escaped with difficulty from the cities they garrisoned in Me 
sopotamia, and brought a very alarming account of the enemy: 
— ^^ They said they^ad been eye-wftnesses to their immense 
numbers, and to their dreadful manner of fighting, when they 
attacked the towns.'' And, as it is usual for fear to tnagnify 
its object, they added, " It is impossible either to escape mem 
when they pursue, or take them when they fly. They have 
a new and strange sort of arrows, which are swifter than light- 
ning, and reach their mark before you can see they are dis- 
charged; nor are they less fatal in their effect than swift in 
their course. The offensive arms of their cavalry pierce 
through every thing, and the defensive arms are so well tem- 
pered, that nothing can pierce them." 

The Roman soldiers were struck with this account, and their 
courage began to droop. They had imagined that the Parthi- 
ans were not different from the Armenians and Cappadocians, 
whom LucuUus had beaten and driven before him till he was 
weary; and conseauently that the hardest part of the expedi- 
tion would be the length of the way, and the trouble of pursu- 
ing men who would never stand an engagement But now 
they found they had war and danger to look in tiie face, which 
they had not thought of; insomuch that several of the principal 
officera were of opinion that Crassus ought to stop, and cafi a 
council to consider whether new measures ougnt not to be 
taken. Of this number was Cassius the qusestor. Besides, 

* Here the king- of Partbia is called Orodesy who before was called Ar. 
saces. Arsaces was probably a name common to the kings of that countiyy 
and Orodes the proper name of this prince. He was the son of Phraatea 
the Second, and made his way to the crown through the blood of his elder 
brother Mlthridates. For this h« desenredly died the same kind of deatlv. 
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the soothsayers whispered that the sacrifices were not accepted 
by the gods, and the signs appeared always inauspicious to the 

feneral. However he paid no attention to them^ nor to any 
ut those who were for nastening his march* 
He was the more confirmed in his intentions by the arrival 
of Artavasdes,* king of Armenia. That prince came with six 
thousand ho^'se, which he said were only his body-guard. He 
promised Crassus ten thousand more^ armed at all points^ and 
thirty thousand footy all to be maintained at his own expense. 
At the same time he advised him to enter Parthia by way of 
Armenia, — ^^By that means/' said he, "you will not only 
have plentv of provisions, which I shall ,take care to supply 
you with; but your march will be safe, as it will lie alone a 
chain of mountains, and a country almost impracticable lor 
cavalry, in which the Parthian strength consists.'' Crassus 
received his tender of service and his noble offer of succours 
but coldly; and said, — ^^ He should march through Mesopo- 
tamia, where he had left a number of brave Romans." Upon 
this the Armenian bade him adieu, and returned to his own 
country. 

As Crassus was passing the Euphrates at Zeugma, he met 
with dreadful bursts of thunder, and lightnings flamed in the 
face of his troops. At the same time, the black clouds emitted 
a hurricane mingled with fire, which broke down and destroy- 
ed great part of nis bridge. The place which he had marked 
out for a camp, was also twice struck with lightning. One of 
the gcneraPs war horses, richly caparisoned, running away 
with his rider, leaped into the river, and was seen no more. 
And it is said, when the foremost eagle was moved^ in order 
for a march, it turned back of its own accord. Besides these 
ill tokens, it happened that when the soldiers had their provi- 
sions distributed, after they had crossed the river, they were 
first served with lentiles and salt, which are reckoned ominous, 
and commonly placed upon the monuments of the dead. In 
a speech of Crassus to me army, an expression escaped him, 
which struck them all with horror. He said, — " He had broke 
down the bridge that not one of them might return.'' And 
when he ought, upon perceiving the impropriety of the e^ 
pression, to nave recalled or explained it to the intimidated 
troops, his obstinacy would not permit him. To which W5 
may add, that in the sacfifice offered for the lustration of the 
army, the aruspex having put the entrails in his hands, he let 
them fall. All that attended the ceremony were struck witii 
astonishment; but he only said with a smile, — " See what it is 

• In the text he is here called Artabases; but as Plutarch calls him Arta- 
▼atcles every where afterwards, we thought it proper to put it so here. 
Vol. III. ^H 
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to be old! My sword, however^ shall not slip out of my hands 
in this manner." ^ ' 

Immediately after this, he began his march along the side of 
the Euphrates with seven legions, near four thousand horse, 
and almost as many of the lignt armed. He had not gone far 
before some of his scouts returned, and told him they had not 
found so much as one man in their excursions; but that there 
were many vestiges of cavalry, who appeared to have fled as if 
they had been pursued. 

Crassus now began to be more sanguine in his hopes, and 
the soldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a supposition 
that they durst not stand an encounter. Nevertheless, Cas- 
sius addressed himself to the general again, and advised him, 
— ^< To secure his troops in some fortified town, till he should 
have some account of tne enemy that might be depended upon. 
If he did not choose that, he desired him to keep slons the 
river till he reached Seleucia. For by this means he would be 
constanUy supplied with provisions from the vessels that 
would foUow ms camp; and the river preventing his being sur- 
rounded, he would always have it in his power to fight upon 
equal terms.'' 

While Crassus was weighing these counsels with much de- 
liberation, there arrived an Arabian chief named Ariamnes.* 
This artful and perfidious man was the principal instrument of 
all the calamities which fortune was preparing for the ruin of 
Crassus. Some of his officers, who had served under Pompev, 
knew how much Ariamnes was indebted to that generars mi- 
vour, and that in consequence he passed for a well-wisher to 
the Romans. But now, gained by tne Parthian officers, he con- 
certed with them a scheme to draw Crassus from the river and 
the higher grounds into an immense plain, where he might 
easily DC surrounded. For the enemy thought of nothing less 
than fighting a pitched battle with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then, addressing himself to Crassus, at first 
launched out into the praises of Pompey as his benefactor, for 
he was a voluble and aiiful speaker. Then he expressed his 
admiration of so fine an army, but withal took occasion to 
blame Crassus for his delays, and the time he spent in pre- 
paring; as if weapons, and not rather active hands and feet, 
were required against a people, who had Jong been determined 
to retire with their most valuable efii^ts, and with their fami- 
lies and friends, to the Scythians and Hyrcanians. " Or sup- 
pose you have to fight,'/ said he, " you ought to hasten to iSe 
encounter, before the king recovers his spirits, and collects all 
his forces. At present he has only sent out Surena and Sil 

* Appian and Dion Caasius call him Acbanis or Agbanis. 
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laces to amuse you, and to prevent your pursuit of himself. 
For his part, he will take care not to appear in the field." 

This story was false in every circumstance; for Orodes had 
divided his army into two parts; with one of which he was 
ravaging Armenia, to wreak his veneeance upon Artavasdes; 
Surena was left with the other, to m&e head s^ainst the Ro- 
mans. Not that the kinj;, as some will have it, had any con- 
tempt for the Romans; for Crassus, one of the most powerful 
men Rome had produced, was not an antagonist whom he 
should despise, and think it a fairer field of honour to go and 
fight with Artavasdes, and lay waste Armenia. On the con- 
trary, it is highly prohable, it was his apprehensions of danger 
which made him keep at a distance, and watch the rising evenh 
in order to which he sent Surena before him, to make trial ot 
the enemy's strength, and to amuse them wiUi his stratagems^ 
For Surena was no ordinary person; but in fortune, family^ 
and honour, the first after the king; and in point of courage 
and capacity, as well as in size and beauty, superior to liie Par- 
thians of his time. If he went only upon an excursion into 
the country, he had a thousand camels to carry his baggage, 
and two hundred carriages for his concubines. He was attend- 
ed by a ^ousand heavy-armed horse, and many^more of the 
light-armed rode before him. Indeed, his vasisab and slaves 
made up a body of cavalry little less than ten thousand. He 
had the hereditary privilege in his family, to put the diadem 
upon the king's head when he was crowned. When Orodes 
was driven from the throne, he restored him; and it was he 
who conquered for him the great city of Seleucia, being the 
first to scale the wjtil, and beating off the enemv with his own 
hand. Though he was then not thirty years old, his discern- 
ment was atrong, and his counsel esteemed the best. These 
were the talents by which he overthrew Crassus, who laid hinn 
self open to his arts, first by a too sanguine confidence, and 
afterwards by his fears and depression under misfortunes. 

When Crassus had listened to the lure of Ariamnes, and 
left the river to march into the plain, the traitor led him a way 
that was smooth and easy at first; but after a while it became 
extremely difficult, by reason of the deep sands in which he 
had to wade, and ihe sight of a vast desert, without wood or 
water, which afforded no prospect of repose or hope of re- 
freshment So that his troops were ready to give out, not only 
through thirst and the difficulty of the march, but through the 
comfortless and melancholy view before them of a country 
where there was neither tree nor stream to be seen, no hill to 
shelter them, no green herb growing, but the billows of an inv* 
mense sea of sana surrounding the whole army. 

These ihwga gave them sufficient reason to %w%^cX.^^^ 
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were betrayed; but when the envoys of Artayasdes arrived, 
there was no room to doubt it That prince informed Cras* 
sus, — ^ That Orodes had invaded his kingdom with a great 
army, so tiiat now he could send the Romans no succours^ 
Therefore, he advised them to march towards Armenia, 
where, with their united forces, they might give Orodes bat- 
tle. If Crassus did not relish this aavice, he conjured him at 
least never to encamp upon any ground favourable to the 
cavalry, but to keep close to tlie mountains/' Crassus, in his 
resentment and infatuation, would send no answer in writing; 
he only said, — ^'^He was not at leisure now to think of the 
Armenians, but by and by he would come and chastise their 
king for his perfidiousness." Cassius was again extremely 
chagrined, but would not make any more remonstrances to 
the general, who was already offended at the liberty he had 
taJien. He applied, however, to the barbarian in private, in 
such terms as these: — ^* thou vilest of impostors, what ma- 
levolent demon has brought ihee amongst us? By what potions, 
by what enchantments, hast thou prevailed upon Crassus to 
pour his army into this vast, this amazing desert; a march 
more fit for a Numidian robber than for a Roman ge.neral?*' 
The barbarian, who had art enough to adapt himself to all 
occasions, humbled himself to Cassius, and encouraged him 
to hold out and have x>atience only a little longer. As fpr tlie 
soldiers, he rode about the ranks under a pretence of fortify- 
ing them against their fatigues, and made use of several taunt- 
ing expressions to them: — ^^ What,** said he, " do you imagine 
that you are marching through Campatna? Do you expect the 
fountains, the streams, the shades, the bath», the houses of re- 
freshment you nieet with there? And will you never remem- 
ber that you are traversing the barren confines of the Ara- 
bians and Assyrians?'^ Thus the traitor admonished, or rather 
insulted the Romans, and got off at last before his imposture 
was discovered. Nor was this without the general's know- 
ledge; he even persuaded him then, that he was going upon 
some scheme to put the enemy in disorder. 

It it said, that Crassus on that day did not appear in a pur- 
ple robe, such as the Roman generals used to wear, but in a 
black one; and when he perceived his mistake, he went and 
changed it Some of the standards too were so rooted in the 
ground, that they could not be moved without the greatest ef- 
forts. Crassus only laughed at the omen, and hastened his 
inarch the more, making the foot keep up with the cavalry. 
Meantime ihe remains ofa reconnoitring party returned, with 
an account that their comrades were kuled by the Parthians, 
and that they had escaped with great dijfficulty. At the same 
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time they assured him, that the enemy was advancing with 
very numerous forces, and in the highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread great dismay among the troops, and 
Crassus was the most terrified of alL in his confusion ne had 
scarce understanding enough about him to draw up his army 
properly. At firsL agreeaoly to the opinion of Cassius, he ex- 
tenaed the front of his infantry so as to occupy a great space 
of ground, to prevent their being surrounded, and distributed 
the cavalry in the wings. But soon altering his mind, he drew 
up the legions in a close square, and made a front every way, 
each front consisting of twelve cohorts. Every cohort had 
its troop of horse allotted it, that no part might remain un- 
supported by the cavalry, but that the whole might advance 
witn equal security to the chai:ge. One of the wings was given 
to Cassius, the other to young Crassus, and the general placed 
himself in the centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they came to a river 
called Balissus, which in itself was not considerable, but the 
sight of it gave great pleasure to the soldiers, as well on ac- 
count of meir heat and thirst, as the fatigues of a march 
through a dry and sandy desert Most of the officers were 
of opinion that they ought to pass the night Hiere, and after 
having got the best intelligence they could of the number of 
the enemy and their order, advance against them at break of 
day. But Crassus, carried away by the eagerness of his son, 
and of the cavalry about him, who called upon him to lead 
them to tiie charge, commanded those who wanted refresh- 
ment to take it as they stood in the ranks. Before they had 
all done, he began his march, not leisurely, and with proper 
pauses, as is necessary in going to battle, but with a quick and 
continued pace, till they came in sight of the enemy, who 
appeared neither so numerous nor so formidable as they had 
expected. For Surena had concealed his main force behind 
the advanced guard, and to prevent their bein^ discovered by 
the jglittering of their armour, he had ordered them to cover 
it with their coats or with skins. 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and the ge- 
nerals had given the signal, the field resoun<£d with a horrid 
din and dreadful bellowing. For the Parthians do not excite 
their men to action with cornets and trumpets, but with cei*tain 
hollow instruments covered with leather, and surrounded with 
brass bells which they beat continually. The sound is deep 
and dismal, something between the howling of wild beasts and 
the clashing of thunder; and it was from sage reflection they 
had adopted it, having observed, that of all Uie senses, that of 
hearing soonest disturbs the mind, agitates the pas&\oiv<&)^xA 
aqhinges the understanding. 

Vol. IJL . (j 
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While the Romans were tremhling at the horrid noise, the 
Parthians suddenly uncovered their arms, and appeared like 
battadions of fire, with Hie cleam of their breast-plates and 
their helmets of Margian steel polished to the greatest perfec- 
tion. Their cavalry too, completely armed in brass ana steel', 
shed a lustre no less striking. At the head of them appeared 
Surena, tall and well made; but his feminine beauty did not 
promise such courage as he was possessed of. For he was 
dressed in the fashion of the Modes, with his face painted, and* 
his hair curled and equally parted; while the rest of the Par- 
thians wore their hair in great disorder, like the Scythians, to 
make themselves look more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have charged witli their 
pikes, and opened a way through the foremost ranks; but when 
they saw the depth of the Roman battalions, the closeness of 
their order, and the firmness of their standing, they draw back, 
and, under the appearance of breaking their ranks and dis- 
persing, wheeled about and surrounded the Romaiis. At that 
instant Crassus ordered his archers and light infantry to begin 
the charge. But they had not gone far, before they were sa- 
luted wiui a shower of arrows, which came with such force, 
and did so much execution^ as drove them back upon the bat- 
talions. This was the beginning of disorder ana consterna- 
tion among the heavy-armed, when they beheld the force and 
strength of the arrows, against which no armour was proof, 
and whose keenness nothing could resist The Parthians now 
separated, and began to exercise their artillery upon the Ro- 
mans on all sides at a considerable distance; not needing to 
take any exact aim, by reason of the closeness and depth of 
the square in which their adversaries were drawn up. Their 
bows were large and strong, yet capable of bending till the 
arrows were drawn to the head; the ferce they went with was 
consequently very great, and the wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful situation. If they 
stood still, they were pierced through; if they advanped, they 
could make no reprisals, and yet were sure to meet tiieir fate. 
For the Parthians shoot as they fly; and this they do with 
dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. It is indeed an ex- 
cellent expedient, because they save themselves by retiring, 
and, by fiehting all the while, escape the disgrace of flight 

While me Romans had any hopes that the Parthians would 
spend all their arrows and quit the combat, or else advance 
hand to hand, they bore their distresses wilii patience. But 
as soon as it was perceived, that behind the enemy there was 
a number of camels loaded with arrows, from whence the 
Jirst ranks, after they emptied their quivers, were supplied^ 
Crassus^ seeing no end to his sufferings, was greatly distressed. 
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The step he took, was to send orders to his son to get up with 
the enemy, and charge them, if possible, before he was quite 
surrounded; for it was principally against him that one wing 
of the Parthian cavalry directed their efforts, in hopes of taking 
him in the rear. Upon this, the young man took thirteen 
hundred horse, of which those he had from Caesar made a 
thousand, five hundred archers, and eight cohorts of infantry 
which were next at hand, and wheeled about to come to the 
charge. However, the rarthians, whether it was that they 
were afraid to meet a detachment that came against them in 
such good order, which some say was the case; or whether 
they wanted to draw young Crassus as far as they possibly 
could from his father, turned their backs and fled.* The 
young man cried out, — ^^ They dare not stand us,'* and follow- 
ed at mil speed. 9o did Censorinus and Megabacchus;t the 
latter a man noted for his strength and courage, and the for- 
mer a person of senatorial dignity, and an excellent orator. 
Both were intimate friends of young Crassus, and nearly of 
his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was the alacrity and spirit 
of hope with whicn the infantry were inspired, that they were 
not left behind; for they imagined they were only pursuing 
a conquered enemy. But they had not gone far bewre they, 
found how much they were deceived. The pretended fugi- 
tives faced about, and^any others joining them, advanced to 
the encounter. The Komans, upon this, made a stand, sup- 
posing the enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
Deeause their number was but small. The Parthians, how- 
ever, only formed a line of their heavy-armed cavalry oppo- 
site their adversaries, and then ordered their irregulars to gal- 
lop round, and beat up the sand and dust in such a manner, 
tliat the Romans could scarce either see or speak for the clouds 
of it Besides, llie latter were drawn up in so small a com- 
pass, and pressed so close upon each other, that they were a 
very fair mark for the enemy. Their death, too, was linger- 
injg. They rolled about in agonies of pain, with the arrows 
sticking in them^ and before they died, endeavoured to pull 
out the oarbed points which were entangled within their veins 
and sinews; an effort that served only to enlarge their wounds 
and add to their torture. 

• It was their common method, not to stand a pitched battle with troops 
that were in any decree their match. In retreating and advancing, as oc- 
caaon required, they knew the advanta^ they had in the swiftness of their 
horses, and in the excellence of their archers. 

f It is not easy to say what the Roman name Megabacchus could be tivft 
corruption of. Xylander tells us, he found in an old translai^iow, Cvid. PVva* 
CM. ¥TpbMhJjr that truuhtor might have the authonly o( aotcv^ m«D93Ac;tv^^« 
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Many died in this miserable manner, and those who sur 
vived were not fit for action. When Publius* desired them 
to attack the heavy-armed cavalry, they showed him theii 
hands nailed to their shields, and[ their feet fcistened to the 
ground, so that they could neither fight nor ^flv. He, there- 
fore, encouraged his cavalry, and advanced with great vigour 
to the charge. But the dispute was by no means upon an 
equality, either in respect of attack or defence. For his men 
had only weak and short javelins to attempt the Parthian cui- 
rasses, which were made either of raw hides or steel; while 
the enemy's strong pikes could easily make an impression upon 
the naked or light-armed Gauls. These were the troops in 
which he placed his chief confidence; and. indeed, he worked 
wonders with them. Thej laid hold on the pikes of the bar- 
barians, and grappling with them, pulled tnem from their 
horses, and threw them on the ground, where they could 
scarce stir, by reason of the weight of their armour. Many 
of them even Quitted their own horses, and getting under 
those of the Partnians, wounded them in the belly; upon which 
the horses, mad with pain, plunged and threw their riders, 
and treading them unoer foot along with the enemy, at last 
fell down dead upon both. What went hardest against the 
Gauls, was heat and thirst, for they had not been accustomed 
to either. And they lost most of their horses, by advancing 
furiously against the enemy's pikes. 

They had now no resource, but to retire to their infkntry, 
and to carry off young Crassus, who was much wounded. But 
happening to see a hill of sand by the way, they retired to it; 
and having placed their horses in the middle, they locked their 
shields together all round, imagining that would prove the 
best defence against the barbarians. It happened, nowever, 
quite otherwise. While they were upon plain ground, the 
foremost ranks afforded some shelter to those behind; but 
upon an eminence, the unevenness of the ground showed one 
above another; and those behind, higher than tiiose before, so 
that there was no chance for any of them to escape; they fell 
promiscuously, lamenting their inglorious fate, and liie im- 
possibility of exerting themselves to the last 

Young Crassus had with him two Greeks, named Hierony- 
mus and Nichomachus, who had settled in that country, in tne 
town of Carrge. These advised him to retire with them, and 
to make his escape to Ischnae, a city which had adopted the 
Roman interests, and was at no great distance. But he an- 
swered, — ^' There was no death, however dreadful, the fear of 
which could make him leave so many brave men dying for his 

* Young Crassus. ^ 
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sake." At the same time he desired them to save themselves, 
and then embraced and dismissed them. As his own hand was 
transfixed with an arrow, and he could not use it, he offered 
his side to his armour-bearer, and ordered him to strike the 
blow. Censorinus is said to have died in the same manner. 
As for Megabacchus, he despatched himself with his own 
hand, and the other principal officers followed his example. 
The rest fell by the rarthian pikes, after they had defended 
themselves gallantly to the last The enemy did not make 
above five hundred prisoners. 

When they had cut off tiie head of young Crassus^ they 
marched witn it to his father, whose affairs were in this pos- 
ture. After he had ordered his son to charge the Parthians, 
news was brought him that ihey fled with great precipitatioD, 
and that the Romans pursued mem with equal vivacity. He 
perceived, also, that on his side the enemy^s operations were 
comparatively feeble; for the greatest part of them were then 
gone after his son. Hereupon he recovered his spirits in 
some degree, and drew his forces back to some higher ground, 
expecting every moment his son^s return from the pursuit 

I'ublius had sent several messengers to inform nim of his 
dangen but the first had fallen in with the barbarians, and 
were cut in pieces; and the last, having escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, told him his son was lost, if he had not large and im- 
mediate succours. Crassus was so distracted by different pas- 
sions, that he could not form any rational scheme. On the 
one hand, he was afraid of sacrificing the whole army, and on 
the other, anxious for the preservation of his son; but at last he 
resolved to march to his assistance. 

Meantime, the enemy advanced with loud shouts and sones 
of victory, which made them appear more terrible; and all the 
drums bellowing again in the ears of the Romans, gave the 
notice of another eng^ement The Parthians commg for- 
ward with the head of rublius upon a spear, demanded^ in the 
most contemptuous manner, whether they knew the family 
and parents of the young man. " For," said they, " it is not 
possible that so brave and gallant a youth should be son of 
Crassus. the greatest dastard, and the meanest wretch in the 
world." 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans more than all 
the calamities they had met with. Instead of exciting them 
to revenge, as might have been expected, it produced a norror 
and tremor which ran through tiie whole army. Neverthe- 
less, Crassus, on this melancholy occasion, behaved with great- 
er magnanimity than he had ever shown before. He marched 
up and down the ranks, and cried, — '^ Romans, this los& \s 
mine. The fortunes and eflory of Rome stand ^^^ wfii >ocwicv* 

Vox. m. — I a* 
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minished in you. If you have any pity for me, who am be- 
reaved of the best of sons, show it m your resentment against 
the enemy. Put an end to their triumph; avenge tJieir cruel- 
ty. Be not astonished at this loss; thev must always have 
something to suffer, who aspire to great things. LucuUus did 
not pull down Tigranes, nor Seipio Antiochus, without some 
expense of blood. Our ancestors lost a thousand ships before 
, they reduced Sicily, and many great officers and generals in 
Italy; but no previous loss prevented their subduing the con- 
querors. For it was not by her good fortune, but by the per- 
severance and fortitude with which she combated adversity, 
that Rome has risen to her present height of power." 

Crassus, though he thus endeavoured to animate his troops, 
did not find many to listen to him with pleasure. He was 
sensible their depression still continued, when he ordered 
them to shout for the battle; for their shout was feeble, lan- 
guid, and unequal, while that of the barbarians was bold and 
strong. When the attack be^n, the light>armed cavalry, 
taking the Romans in flank, g3led them with their arrows; 
while the heavy-armed, charging them in front with their 
pikes, drove them into a narrow space. Some, indeed, to 
avoid a more painful death from the arrows, advanced with the 
resolution of despair, but did not do much execution. All the 
advantage they nad was, that they were speedily despatched 
by the large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's strong pikes, which thev pushed with such -vio- 
lence, that they often pierced through two men at once.* 

The fight continued in this manner all tlay; and when the 
barbarians came to retire, they said, — ^^ They would give Cras- 
sus one night to bewail lus son; if he did not in the meantime 
consider better, and rather choose to go and surrender himself 
to Arsaces than be carried.'' Then they sat down near the 
Roman army, and passed the night in great satisfaction, hoping 
to finish the anair tne next day. 

It was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. 
They took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice of the 
wounded, many of whom were expiring in great agonies. 
Every man had his own fate to deplore. That fate appeared 
inevitable, whether they remained where they were or threw 
themselves in the night into that boundless plain. They 
found a great objection too against retiring, in tiie wounded; 
who would retard their flight, if they attempted to carry them 
off, and alarm the enemy with their cries, if they were led 
behind. 

* There is nothinflf incredible in this, for it is frequently done by the Tai^ 
tan in the mme mode of fightings jit this day. 
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As for Crassusy though the^r helieyed him the cause of all 
their miseries, they wanted him to make his appearance and 
speak to them. But he had covered his head, chosen dark- 
ness for his companion, and stretched himself upon the ground. 
A sad example to the vulgar of the instability of fortune; and 
to men of deeper thought, of the effects of rashness and ill- 
placed ambition. Not contented with being the first and great- 
est among many millions of men, he had considered himself 
in a mean ligh^ because there were two above him. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, endeavoured 
to raise him from the sround, and console him, but found that 
he gave himself entirely up to despair. They then, by their 
own auUiority, summoned the centurions and other officers to 
a council of war, in which it was resolved that they should 
retire. Accordingly they began to do so without sound of 
trumpet, and silently enough at first. But when the sick and 
wounded perceived that they were going to be deserted, their 
doleful cries and lamentations filled the whole army with con- 
fusion and disorder. Still greater terror seized them as they 
proceeded', the foremost troops imagining that those behind 
were enemies. They often missed their way, often stopped to 
put themselves in some order, or to take some of the wounded 
off the beasts of burden, and put others on. — ^By these things 
they lost a great deal of time; insomuch that Ignatius only, 
who made uie best of his way with three hundred horse, ar- 
rived at CarrsB about midnight He saluted the guards in 
Latin, and when he perceived they heard him, he oid them 
go and tell Coponius, who commanaed there, that Crasslis had 
[ou^ht a great battle wiUi the Parthians. Then, without ex- 
plaming himself farther, or acquainting them who he was, he 
made on as fietst as possible to Zeugma; by which means he 
saved himself and his troop; but at the same time, was much 
blamed for deserting his general. 

However, Crassus found his advantage in the hint given to 
Coponius. That officer, considering that the hurry and con- 
fusion with which the message was delivered, betokened no 
0ood, ordered his men to arm; and as soon as he was apprized 
Siat Crassus was marching that way, he went out to meet him, 
and conducted his army into the town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the flight of 
the Romans, they did not pursue 9iem; but at break of day 
they fell upon those that were left in the camp, and despatched 
them, to the number of four thousand. The cavalry also pick- 
ed up many others who were straggling upon the plain. One 
of the Roman officers, named Varguntinus, had wandered in 
the night from the main body with four cohorts, was CoutA 
next morning posted upon a hill. The barbafiatva svxTXOWXV^fc^ 
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the little corps, and killed them all except twenty men. These 
made their way through the enemy, sword in hand, who let 
tiiem pass, and they arrived safe at Carrse. 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that Crassus with 
the best of his officers and troops had escaped, and that those 
who had retired into Carrae, were only a mixed multitude not 
worth his notice. He was afraid, therefore, that he had lost 
the fruits of his victory; but not being absolutely certain, he 
wanted better information, in order to determine whether he 
should besiege CarrsB, or pursue Crassus, wherever he might 
have fled. For this purpose he despatched an interpreter to 
the walls, who was to call Crassus or Cassius in Latin, and tell 
them that Surena demanded a conference. . As soon as the 
business of the interpreter was made known to Crassus, he ac- 
cepted the proposal. And not long after, certain Arabians ar- 
rived from the same quarter, who knew Crassus and Cassius 
well, having been in the Roman camp before the battle. 
These seeing Cassius upon the walls,' tola him, — ^^ Surena was 
ready to conclude a peace with them, on condition they would 
be upon terms of friendship with the king his master, and give 
up Mesopotamia: for he thought this more advantageous to 
both, than coming to extremities.'' Cassius embraced the 
overture, and demanded that the time and place might be fix- 
ed for an interview between Surena and Urassus; which the 
Arabians undertook for, and Uien rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were in a place 
where they niirfit be besieged, led his Parthians against them 
the next day. These barbarians treated them with great inso 
lence, and told them, if they wanted either peace or truce, 
they might deliver up Crassus and Cassius bound. The Ro- 
mans, greatly afiiicted at finding themselves so imposed upon, 
told Crassus he must give up his distant and vain hopes of suc- 
cour from the Armenians, and resolve upon flight This reso- 
lution ought to have been concealed from all the inhabitants 
of Carrae till the moment it was put in execution. But Cras- 
sus revealed it to Andromachus, one of the most perfidious 
amongst them, whom he also chose for his guide. From tfiis 
traitor the Pailhians learned every step that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently very practica- 
ble for them to fight in the night, and it was in the night that 
Crassus marched out, Andromachus contrived that they might 
not be far behind. With this view he artfully led the Romans 
sometimes one way, sometimes another, and at last entangled 
them among deep marshes and ditches, where it was difficult 
to get either forward or backward. There were several who 
conjectured from this shifting and turning, that Andromachus 
had some ill design, and therefore refused to follow him an} 
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farther. As for Cassius he returned to Carrae; and when nis 
guides, who were Arabians, advised him to wait till the moon 
had bassed the Scorpion, he answered. — ^* I am more afraid of 
the oagittary.* Then makins the best of his way he got into 
Assyria with five hundred horse. Others, finding faithful 
guides, reached the mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly 
secure before it was light. These, about five thousand in 
number, were under the conduct of Octavius, a man of great 
merit and honour. 

Meantime, day overtook Crassus, while, through the treache- 
ry of Andromachus, he was wandering in bogs and other im- 
practicable ground. He had witli him only four cohorts oi 
infantry, a very small number of horse, and five lictors. At 
length he regained the road with much labour and diflGiculty; 
but oy this time the enemy was coming up. He was not above 
twelve Jfurlongs behind the corps under Octavius. However, 
as he could not join him, all tie could do was, to retire to a 
hill, not so secure against cavalry as Sinnaca, but situated 
under those mountains, and connected with them by a long 
ridge which ran through the plain. Octavius, Uierefore, could 
see the danger Crassus was in, and he immediately ran down 
with a small band to his assistance. Upon this the rest, re- 
proaching themselves for staying behind, descended from the 
neights, and falling upon the Parthians, drove them from the 
hill. Then they tooK Crassus in the midst of them, and 
fencing him with their shields, boldly declared, that no Par- 
thian arrow should touch their general while any of them were 
left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were less vigor- 
ous in their attacks, and that if night came on, and the Romans 
gained the mountains, they would be entirely out of his reach, 
formed a stratagem to get Crassus into his hands. He dis- 
missed some of his prisoners, after they had heard the conver- 
sation of the Parthian soldiers, who had been instructed to 
say, that the king did not want perpetual war with the Ro- 
mans, but had rather renew the friendship and alliance by his 
fenerous treatment of Crassus. After this manoBuvre, the 
arbarians withdrew from the combat, and Surena, with a few 
of his principal officers, advancing gently to the hill, where he 
unstrung his bow, and offering his hand, invited Crassus to an 
agreement He said,—" The king has hitherto, contrary to 
his inclinations, given proofs of his power, but now he would 
with pleasure show his moderation and clemency, in coming 
to tems with the Romans, and suffering them to depart in 
peace.'^ 



* ABadinf to tlM Pwtiiisn afdMfi. 
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The troops received this projposal ot Surena with joy. But 
Crassus, wnose errors had all been owing to the rarthian 
treachery and deceit, and thought this sudden change in their 
behaviour a very suspicious circumstance, did not accept the 
overture, but stood deliberating. Hereupon the soldiers raised 
a great outcry and bade him go down. Then they proceeded 
to insults ana reproaches, tellmg him, — ^' He was very willing 
to expose them to the weapons of the Parthians, but did not 
dare to meet them himself, when they had laid down their 
arms, and wanted only a friendly conference." ,..., 

At first he had recourse to entreaties, and represented, that 
if thejr would but hold out the remainder of the day, they 
might in the night gain the mountains and rocks, which wcmld 
be inaccessible to cavalry. At the same time, he pointed to 
the way, and begged of them not to ferego the hopes of safe- 
ty, when they had it so near. But when he found they re- 
ceived his address with anger, and clashing their arms in a 
menacing manner, he was terrified, and began to go; only turn- 
ing round a moment t* speak these few words: — '^ You Octa- 
vius, and you Petronius, and all you Roman officers that are 
present, are witnesses of the necessity I am under to take this 
step, and conscious of the dishonour and violence I sufifer. 
But, when you are safe, pray tell the world that I was deceiv- 
ed by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by my coun- 
trymen." r 

However, Octavius and Petronius would not stay behind; 
they descended the hill with him. His lictors, too, would 
have followed, but he sent them back. The first persons that 
met him, on the part of the barbarians, were two Greeks of 
the half breed. They dismounted and made Crassus a low 
reverence, and addressing him in Greek, desired he would 
send some of his people to see that Surena and his company 
came unarmed, and without any weapons concealed about 
them. Crassus answered, — '^ That if his life had been of any 
account with him, he should not have trusted himself in theur 
hands." Nevertheless, he sent two brothers of the name of 
Roscius, before^ him, to inquire upon what footing, and how 
many of each side were to meet Surena detained those mes- 
sengers, and advanced in person with his principal officers on 
horseback. " What is this," said he, " I oehold? A Roman 
general on foot, when we are on horseback?" Then he order- 
ed a horse to be brought for him. But-Crassus answeredy-^ 
^ There was no error on either side, since eafth came to treat 
after the manner of his country." — ^^^Then," said Surena, 
" from this moment there shall "be peace and an alliance be- 
tween Orodes and the Romans; but tne treaty must be signed 
apoa the banks of the Euphratefl) for you Romans rememl)er 
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your ftgreements very ill." Then he offered him his hand; 
and when Crassus would have sent for a horse, he told him, — 
** There was no need; the king would supply him with one.'* 
At the same time, a horse was brought with furniture of gold, 
and the equerries having mounted Crassus, be^an to drive him 
forward. Octavius then laid hold on the bridle, in which he 
was followed by Petronius, a legionary tribune. Afterwards 
the rest of the Komans who attended, endeavoured to stop the 
horse, and to draw off those who pressed upon Crassus on each 
side. A scuffle and tumult ensued, whicn ended in blows. 
Thereupon Octavius drew his sword, and killed one of the 
Parthian ^ooms; and another coming behind Octavius, des- 
patched him. Petronius, who had n(> arms to defend him, 
received a stroke on his breast-plate, but leaped from his horse 
unwounded. Crassus was killed by a Parthian named Po- 
maxaethres*,* though some say, another despatched him, and 
PomaxsBthres cut off his head and right hand. Indeed, all 
these circumstances must be rather from conjecture than 
knowledge. For part of those who attended, were slain in 
attempting to defend Crassus, and the rest had run up the hiU 
on the first alarm. ^ .... ^ . 

After this, the Parthians went and addressed themselves to 
the troops at the top. They told them Crassus had met with 
the reward his injustice deserved; but, as for them, Surena 
desired they would come down boldly, for they had nothing 
to fear. Upon this promise, some went down and surrender- 
ed themselves. Others attempted to get off in the night; but 
very few of those escaped. The rest were hunted oy the 
Arabians, and either ta&en or put to the sword. It is said, 
that in all there were twenty thousand killed, and ten thousand 
made prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in Armenia^ not- 
withstanding' which, he ordered his messengers to give it out 
at Seleucia, that he was bringine Crassus anve. Pursuant tx> 
this report, he prepared a kind of mock procession, which, by 
way 01 ridicule, he called triumph. Cams Pacianus, who^ of 
all the prisoniers, most resembled Crassus, was dressed in a 
rich rooe. in the Parthian fashion, and instructed to answer to 
the name of Crassus, and title of general. Thus accoutred, 
he marched on horseback at the head of the Romans. Before 
him marched the trumpets and lictors, mounted upon camels. 
Upon the rods were suspended empty purses, and, on the 
azesy heads of the Romans newly cut off Behind came the 

* Appian calk him Kaxsethres, and in some copies of Flutaxch» he is caU* 
•d Authrci. « 
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Seleucian courtesans with music^ singing scurrilous and farci- 
cal songs upon the efieminacy and cowardice of Crassus. 

These things were to amuse the populace. But after all the 
farce was over, Surena assembled the senate of Seleucia and 
produced the obscene books of Aristides, called U^iUeaiaca, 
Kor was this a groundless invention to blacken the Romans; 
for the books being really found in the baggage of Rustius,* 
gave Surena an excellent opportunity to say many sharp and 
satirical thin^ of the Romans, who, even in the time of war, 
could not refndn from such libidinous actions and abominable 
books. .. . ^ 

This scene put the Seleucians in mind of the wise remark 
of .^sop. They saw Surena had put the Milesian obscenities 
in tlie fore part of the wallet, and behind they beheld a Par- 
thian sybaris,t with a long train of carriages full of harlots; in- 
somuch, that his army resembled the serpents called st^talas. 
Fierce and formidable in its head, it presented nothing but 
pikes, artillery, and war horses; while the tail, ridiculously 
enouglj, exhibited prostitutes, musical instruments, and nights 
spent in singing and riot with those women. Kustius un- 
ooubtedly was to blame, but it was an impudent thing in the 
Parthians to censure the MiJesiacs, when many of the Arsa- 
cidsB who filled the throne, were sons of Milesian or Ionian 
courtesans. 

During these transactions, Orodes was reconciled to Arta- 
vasdes tne Armenian, and had agreed to a mams^ between 
that prince's sister and his son Pacorus. On this oecasiony 
they freely went to each other's entertainments, in which ma- 
ny of the Greek tragedies were presented. For Orodes was 
not unversed in the Grecian literature; and Artavasdes had 
written tragedies himself, as well as orations and histories, 
some of which are still extant. In one of these entertain- 
ments, while they were yet at table, the head of Crassus was 
brought to the door. Jason, a tragedian of the city of TralleSi 
was rehearsing the Bacchae of Euripides, and tlie tragical ad- 
ventures of Pentheus and Agave. All the company were ex- 
pressing their admiration of me pieces, when Siltaces, entering 
the apartment, prostrated himself before the king, and laid tlie 
head of Crassus at his feet The Parthians welcomed it witii 
acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by the king's order, 
placed Sillaces at the table. Hereupon, Jason gave one of tte 
actors the habit of Pentheus, in which he had appeared; and 
putting on that of Agave, with the frantic air, ana aU the en- 
thusiasm of a bacchanal, sung that part, where Agave presents 

* One of the Bodldui nuoniacripti has it Roschu. 
fS^iMuig WM almniin to cani a, fionouafior ita luxury and effeminacy. 
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the head of Pentheus u)>on her thyrsus, fancying it to be that 
of a young lion: — 

Well are our toils repaid: On yonder mountain 
We pierc'd the lordly savage. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he went on: The 
chorus asks, — 

** Who gaiPtt the glorioufl blow^^ 

Agave answers, — 

** IGne, nune is the pTUEe.** 

Pomaxaethres. who was sitting at the table, upon hearing this, 
started up ana would have taken the head from Jason, insist- 
ing that that part belonged to him, and not to the actor. The 
Ung, highly diverted, made Pomaxaethres Uie presents usual 
on such occasions, and rewarded Jason with a talent' The 
expedition of Crassus was a real tragedy,^ and such was the 
exodium,* or farce^ after it 

However, the Divine Justice punished Orodes for his cruel- 
hr; and Surena for his peijury. Orodes, envying the glory 
Surena had acquired, put him to death soon after. And that 
prince, having lost his son Pacorus in a battle with the Ro- 
mans, fell into a languishing disorder, which turned to a 
dropsy. His second son Phraates, took the opportunity to 
sive nim aconite. But finding the poison worked only upon 
tne watery humour, and was carrying ofif the disease with it^ 
he took a shorter method, and strangled him with his own 
hands.t 

*Exodiiiin, m its onginal sense, sigiufied the unravelling of the plot» tlift 
catastrophe of a trag^v; and it retained that sense amongf the Greeks. 
But when the Romans began to act their lig^t satirical pieces (of which 
they had always been very fond) after their tragedieSt they applied the term 
to those pieces. 

^ There have been more execrable charactersy but there is not, peihaps, 
in the history of mankind, one more contemptible than that of Crassus. 
His ruling pasnon was the most sordid lust of wealth; and the whole of his 
conduct, political, popular, and nulitary, was subservient to this, tf at any 
time he gpive into public munificence, it was with him no more than a spe- 
cies of commerce. By thus treating the people, he was laying out his mo- 
ney in the purchase of provmces. When Syria feU to his lot, the truisporta 
he discovered, sprung not from the great ambition of canying the Bomaa 
eagles over the east They were nothing more than the joy of a mise^ 
when he stumbles upon a mdden treasure. Dazzled with the prospect of 
barbarian gold, he grasped with eagerness, a command for which he had no 
adequate capacity. We find lum embarrassed by the slightest difficulties in 
lus militaiy opcrationfl^ and when his obstinacy would peimit him, tailda\% 
his measures fixim the advice of his fieutenants. W^look ^iiiAitbmQ£MI&o^ 
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GOMPAREl>. 



One of the first things that occurs in this comparison, is, that 
Nicias gained his wealth in a less exceptionable manner than 
Crassus. The working of mines, indeed, does not ^eem very 
suitable to a man of Nicias's character, where the persons 
employed are commonly malefactors or barbarians, some of 
which work in fetters, tul the damps and unwholesome air put 
an end to their being. — ^But it is comparatively an hbnouraole 

Eursuit, when put in parallel with geUin^ an estate by the con- 
scation of Sylla, or Ijy buying houses in the midst of fires. 
Yet Crassus dealt as often in these things as he did in agricul- 
ture and usury. As to the other matters which he was cen- 
sured for, and which he denied, namel}^, his making money 
of his vote in the senate, his extorting it from the sulies, his 
overreaching silly women by flattery, and his undertaking the 
defence of in men; nothing like these things were ever im- 
puted by Slander herself to Nicias. 'As to his wasting his 
money upon those who made a trade of impeachments, to pre- 
vent meir doing him any harm, it was a circumstance wnicb 
exposed him to ridicule; and unworthy, perhaps, of the cha- 
racters of Pericles and Aristides; but neqessary for him, who 
had a timidity in his nature. It was a thing which Lycurgus 
the orator afterwards made a merit of to the people: when 
censured for having bought off" one of these trading inform- 
ers, — ^^*I rejoice," said he, " that after being so long employed 
in the administration, I am discovered to nave given money, 
and have taken it" 

As to their expenses, Nicias appears to have been more 

Ml the Roman squadrons standing, by his dispontions, as a mark for the Par- 
Ihian archen, and incaJMble of acting either on the offensive or the defennve. 
The Bomans could not be ignorant of the Parthian method of attacking and 
retreating, when they had before spent so much time in Armenia. The 
fame of their cavahy could not be unknown in % country where it was so 
much dreaded. It was^ therefore, the first business of the Roman genexml 
to av<rid those countries which miriit gire them any advantage in the equea- 
trian action. Bat the hot scent <^ eastern treasure, made^m a dupe even 
to the policy of the batbarians; and to arrive at this the nearett wS» bea^i 
^r^ced the lives of thirty thousand Romans. 
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public-spirited in his. ^ His offering to the gods, and the games 
and tragedies with which he entertained the people, were so 
many proofs of noble and ^nerous sentiments. It is true, all 
that Nicias laid out in this manner, and indeed, his whole 
estate, amounted onljr to a small part of what Crassus expend- 
ed at once, in entertaining so many myriads of men, and sup- 
plying them with bread afterwards. But it would be very 
strange to me, if there should be any one who does not per- 
ceive that this vice' is nothing but an inequality and inconsis- 
tency, of character; particularly when he sees men laying out 
that money in an honourable manner, which they nave got 
dishonouraoljr. So much with regard to their riches. 

If we consider their behaviour in the administration, we 
shall not find in Nicias any instance of clinning, injustice, vio- 
lence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he suSerd Alcibiades 
to impose upon him^ and he was modest, or rather timid, in 
his applications to the people. Whereas Crassus, in turning 
from his friends to his enemies, and back again, if his interest 
required it, is iustlv accused of an illiberal duplicity. Nor 
could he deny that he used violence to attain the consulship, 
wheti * he hired ruffians to lay their hands upon Cato and Do- 
mitius. In the assembly that was held for the allotment of 
the provinces, many were wounded and four citizens killed. 
Nay, Crassus himself struck a senator, named Lucius^ Andar 
lius, who opposed his measures, upon the face with his fist (a 
circumstance which escaped us in nis life), and drove him out 
of the forum covered with blood. 

But if Crassus was too violent and tyrannical in his proceed- 
ings, Nicias was as much too timid. His poitroonry and mean 
suomission to tiie most abandoned persons in the state, de- 
serves the greatest reproach. Besides, Crassus showed some 
magnanimity and dignitv of sentiment, in contending, not 
with such wretches as Cfleon and Hvperbolus, but with the 
glory of Csesar, and the three triumphs of Pompey. In fact, 
he maintained the dispute well with them for power, and in 
the high honour of the censorship iie was even beyond Pom- 
pey. JFor he who wants to stand at the helm, should not 
consider what may eiilpose him to envy, but what is great and 

florious, and may, by its lustre, force envy to sneak behind, 
lut if security and repose are to be consulted above all things, 
if you are afraid of Alcibiades upon the rostrum, of the Lace- 
daemonians at Pylos, and of Perdiccus in Thrace, then surely, 
Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a comer to retire 
to, where you may weave yourself the soft crown of tran- 

?uillity, as some of the philosophers express it The love 
Hcias had for peace, was, indeed, a divine attachment, and 
his endeavours, during his .whole administration, to put an 
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end to the war, were worthy of the Grecian humanity. This 
alone places him in so honourable a light, that Crassus could 
not have been compared With him, though he had made the 
Caspian sea or the Indian ocean, the boundary of the Roman 
empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth which retains any senti- 
ments of virtue, he who has the lead, should not cive place, 
for a moment, to persons of no principle; he shoiud entrust 
no charge with those who want capacity, nor place any confi- 
dence in those who want honour. And Nicias certainly did 
this in raising Cleon to the command of the armv, a man who 
had nothing to recommend him, but his impudence and his 
bawling in the rostrum. On the other hand, I do not com- 
mend Crassus for advancing to action, in the war with Spar« 
tacus, with more expedition than prudence; though his am- 
bition had this excuse, that he was afraid Pompey would come 
and snatch his laurels from him, as Mummius had done from 
Metellus at Corinth. But the conduct of Nicias was very ab* 
surd and mean spirited.** He would not give up to his enemy . 
the honour and trust of commander-in-chief, while he could 
execute liiat charge with ease, and had good hopes of success; 
but as soon as 'he saw it attended with great danger, he was 
willing to secure himself, though he exposed the public by it 
It was not thus Themistocles behaved in the Persian war. 
To prevent the advancement of a man to the command, who 
had neither capacity nor principle, which he knew must have 
been tJie ruin of his country, he prevailed with him by a sum 
of money, to give up his pretensions. And Cato stood for 
the tribuneship, when he saw it would involve him in the 
greatest trouble and danger. On tlie contrary, Nicias was 
willing enough to be general, when he had only to go against 
Mineo, Cythera, or the poor Melians; but if there was occa- 
sion to fight with the Lacedaemonians, he put off his armour, 
and entrusted the ship, the men, the warlike stores, in short, 
the entire direction of a war which required the most consum- 
mate pmdence and experience, to the ignorance and rashness 
of Cleon, in which he was not only unjust to himself and his 
own honour, but to the welfare and safety of his country. 
This made the Athenians send him afterwards, contrary to his 
inclination, against Syracuse. They thou^f it was not a con- ' 
viction of the improoability of success, but a re^o^ to his 
own ease, and a want of spirit, which made him wming to de- 
prive them of the conquest of Sicily. 

There is, however, this great proof of his integrity, that 
though he was perpetually against war, and always dedined 
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die command, yet they failed not to appoint him to it as the 
ablest and best general they had. But Crassus. though he was 
for ever aiming at such a charge, never gained one, except in 
the war with we gladiators; and that only because Pompey, 
Metellus, and both the Luculluses were absent This is the 
more remarkable, because Crassus was arrived at a high de- 
gree of authority and power. But, it seems, hb bert mendt 
uiought him (as the comic poet expresses it) 

In all trades f killed except the trade of war. 

However, this knowledge of his talents availed the Romans but 
little; his ambition never let them rest, till they assigned him 
a province. The Athenians empolyed Nicias against his in« 
chnation; and it was against the inclitiation of the Romans, 
that Crassus led them out Crassus involved his country in 
misfortunes; but the misfortunes of Nicias were owing to his 
country. 

Nevertheless, in this respect, it is easier to commend Ni- 
cias, than to blame Crassus. The capacity and skill of the 
former, as a general, kept him from being drawn away with 
the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he declared from the 
first that Sicily could not be conquered; the latter called out 
Hie Romans to the Parthian war, as an easy undertaking. In 
this he found himself sadly deceived; yet his aim was great 
While Caesar was subduing the west, the Gauls, the Germans, 
and Britain, he attempted to penetrate to the Indian ocean on 
the east, and to conquer all Asiaj things which Fompey and 
Lucullus would have effected, if they had been able. But 
though they were both engaged in the same designs, and made 
the same attempts with Crassus, their characters stood unim- 
peached, both as to moderation and probity. If Crassus was 
opposed by one of the tribunes in his Parthian expedition, 
Pompey was opposed by the senate, when he got Asia for his 
province. And when Caesar had routed three nundred thou- 
sand Germans, Cato voted that he should be given up to that 
injured people, to atone for the violation of uie peace. But 
the Roman people paying no regard to Cato, ordered a thanks- ' 
giving to the gods, for fifteen days, and thought themselves 
nappy in the advantage gained. In what raptures then would 
they have been, and for how many days would they h^ve of- 
fered sacrifices, if Crassus could nave sent them an account 
from Babylon, that he was victorious; and if he had proceed- 
ed from thence through Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, and 
Bactria, and reduced them to the form of Koman provinces. 
For, according to Euripides, if justice must be v\cA^\fe4.^ ^\A 
men can not sit down qmet ana contented wvtYv >3a^\T ^x^'afcx*. 

T 
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possessions, it should not be for taking the small town of 
Scandia, or razing such a castle as Mende; nor yet for goine 
in chase of the fugitive ^ghietae, who, like birds, have retired 
to another country; the price of injustice should be high; so 
sacred a thing as right should not be invaded for a trifling con- 
sideration, for that would be treating it with contempt indeed. 
In fact, they who commend Alexander's expedition, and decry 
that of Crassus, judge of actions only by tne events 

As to their militaiy performances, several of Nicias's are 
very considerable. Heeained manv battles, and was very 
near taking Syracuse. Nor were all his miscarriages so many 
errors; but thev were to be imputed partly to his ill healtli, 
and partly to me envy of his countrymen at home. On ^e 
other hand, Crassus committed so many errors, that fortune 
had no opportunity to show him any favour; wherefore we 
need not so much wonder that the Parthian power got the bet* 
ter of his incapacity, as that his incapacity prevailed over the 
good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to divination, 
and the other entirely disregarded it, and yet both perished 
alike, it is hard to say whemer the observation of. omens is a 
salutary thing or not • Nevertheless, to err on the side of re- 
ligion, out otregard to ancient and received opinions, is a more 
trau'donable thing than to err through obstinacy and presump- 
tion. 

Crassus, however, was not so reproachable in his exit He 
did not surrender himself, or submit to be bound, nor was he 
deluded with vain hopes; but in yielding to the instances of 
his friends, he met his fate, and fell a victim to tiie perfidy and 
injustice of the barbarians. Whereas Nicias, from a mean 
and unmanly fondness for life, put himself in the enemy's 
hands, by which means he came to a baser and more didion- 
ourable end. 
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LIFE OF SERTORIUS. 



It IS not at all astonishing, that fortune, in the variety oi her 
motions, through a course of numberless ages, happens often 
to hit upon the same point, and to produce events perfectly 
similar. For, if the number, of events be infinite, fortune may 
easily furnish herself with parallels in such abundance of mat- 
ter; if their number be limited, there must necessarily be a re- 
turn of the same occurrences, when the whole is run through* 

^ Some there are who take a pleasure in collecting those ac- 
cidents and adventures they have met with in history or con- 
yersation, which have such a characteristical likeness, as to 
appear the effects of reason and foresight For example, there 
were two eminent persons of the name of Attis;* uie one a 
Svriari, the other an Arcadian, who were both killed by a boar. 
There were two Actasons, one of which was torn in pieces by 
his dogs, and the ot^er.by his lovers.t Of the two Scipios, 
one conquered Carthage and tiie other demolished it Troy 
was taken three times; the first time by Hercules, on account 
oi Laomedon's horses; liie second time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the wooden horse; j: the third by-Cnaridemus, 
a horse happening to stand in the way, and hindering the Tro- 
jans from shutting the gates so quickly as they should have 
done. There are two citi^ that bear the names of the most 
odoriferous plants, i(M§ and Smyrna,^ Fiolet and Myrrh, ^nd 

* Pausanias, in his Achaics* mentions one Attis, or Attes, the son of i 
Calaus the Phnrgian^ who introduced the worship of the mother of the gods 
among the Lydians. He was himself under a natural incapacity of haviiMr 
cluldren, and therefore he might pdsd|>l)r be the first who proposed, that aU 
the priests of that goddess should be eunuchs. Pausanias adds that Jupiteiv 
displeased at his being so great a fiivourite with her, sent a boar, which 
ravaged the fields, and slew Attis, as weU as many of the Ly^ans. We 
know nothing of any other Attis. 

t Actson, the son of Aristawis, was torn in pieces by liis own dogs, and 
Actaeon, the son. of Melissus, by the Bacchiada. See the Schohast upon 
JpolloniuSt book iv. 

4 These are all wooden instances of events, beinp^ under the guidance of 
an inteUigent being. Nay, they are such puerilities as Timaus himself 
scarce ever gave into. 

§ Some suppose los to have been an island, rather than a town. But if it 
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Homer is said to have been bom in the one, and to have died 
in the other. To tiiese instances we may add^ that some of 
the generals who have been the greatest warriors, and have 
exerted their capacity for stratagem in the most successful 
manner, have had but one eyej 1 mean Philip," Antigonus, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, whose Ufe we are now going to write. 
A man whose conduct, with respect to women, was preferable 
to that of Philip, who was more Mthful to his friends than 
Antigonus, and more humane to his enemies than Hannibal: 
but, though he was inferior to none of them in capacity, he fell 
short of fiem all in success. Fortune, indeed, was ever more 
cruel to him than his most inveterate and avowed enemies; yet 
he showed himself a match for Metellus in experience, for 
Pompey in noble daring, for Sylla in his victories, nay, for the 
whole Koman people in power; and was all the while an exile 
and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general who, we think, most resembles^ him. 
is Eumenes of Gardia.t Both of them excelled in point oi 

fmeralship; in all the art of stratagem, as well as courage, 
oth were banished their own countries, and commanoed 
armies in others. And both had to contend with fortune, who 
persecuted them so violentlv, that at last they were assasinated 
through the treachery of tnose very persons whom they had 
often led to victory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a respectable family in the town 
of Nursia, and country of the Sabines. Having lost his father 
when a child, he had a liberal education given him by his mo- 
ther, whom on that account he always loved with the greatest 
tenderness. Her name was Rhea. He was sufficiently quali* 
fied to speak in a court of justice; and, by his abilities that 
way, gained some interest, when but a youth, in Rome itselC 
But his greater talents for the camp, and his success as a sol 
dier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He made his first campaign tknder Csepiojt when the Cimbri 
and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans fought a batUe, 
^n which their behaviour was but indifferent, and they were 
put to the rout On this occasion Sertorius lost his horse, and 
received many wounds himself, yet he swam the river Rhone, 
armed as he was with his breast-plate and shield, in spite ol 

was an island, there nugfat be a town in it of the same name, which wM 
often the case in the Greek islands. 

f In the Thracian Chersonesiis. 

I In the printed text it is Sdpioi but two manuscripts g^re us CaBpia, 
And it certsunly was Q. Servilius Caepio, who, with the consol Cn. MalUus^ 
was defeated by the Cimbri, in the Ibiulh year of tlie hundred and sixty 
eighth Olympiad, a hundred and three years before the Christian era. 
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the violence of the torrent Such was his strength ot body, 
and so much had he improved that strength by exercise. 

The same enemy came on a second time, with such prodi- 
gious numbers, and such dreadful menaces, that it was diffi- 
cult to prevail with a Roman to keep his post, or to obey his 
general. Marius had then the command^ and Sertorius offered 
is service to eo as a spy, and nring him an account of iihe 
enemy. For this puroose, he took a Gaulish habit, and hav- 
ing learned as much ot the language as might suffice for com- 
mon address, he minsled with the oarbarians. When he had 
seen and heard enou^ to let him into the measures thev were 
taking, he returned to Marius, who honoured him with the 
estabCshed rewards of valour; and during that whole war, he 

fave such proofs of his valour and capacity, as raised him to 
istinction, and perfectly gained him the confidence of Ms 
general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was sent 
as a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spain, and took up 
his winter quarters in Castulo,^ a city of the Celtiberians. 
The soldiers living in great plenty, behaved in an insolent and 
disorderly manner, and commonly drank to intoxication. The 
barbarians seeing this, held them in contempt^ and one night 
having got assistance from their neighbours tne Gyrisoenians,t 
they entered the houses where they quartered, and put them 
to the sword* Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 
to escape, sealed out and collected all that he had got out of the 
hands of the barbarians. • Then he matched round the town, 
and finding the gate open at which the Gyrisoenians had been 
privately admitted, he entered; but took care not to commit 
the same error they had done. He placed a guard there, made 
himself master of all quarters of the town, and slew all the in- 
habitants who were able to bear arms. After this execution, 
he ordered his soldiers to lay aside their own arms and clothes, 
and take those of the barbarians, and to follow him in that form 
to the city of the Gyrisoenians. The people, deceived by the 
suits of armour and habits they were acquainted with^ opened 
their gates, and sallied forth, m expectation of meeting their 
friends and fellow-citizens, in all the joy of success. The 
consequence of which was, that the greatest part of them were 
cut in pieces at the gates; the rest surrendered, and were sold 

as slaVes. . r • 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius became famous m 

• A town of New Castile, on the confines of Andalusia. ... . 

t The Gyrisoenians being a people whom we know nothing of, it hM been 
conjectured that we should read Orinatu, The Orisians w«^ «« Xi«X C^v 
trict. See CeUarius, 

Vol, til L 
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Spain; and, upon his return to Rome, he was appointed quaes- 
tor in the Cisalpine Gaul. That appointment was a very sea- 
sonable one; for the Marian war soon breaking out, and Serto- 
rius beinc employed to levy troops, and to provide arms, he 
proceeded in that commission with such expedition and acti- 
vity, that, while effeminacy and supineness were spreading 
among the rest of the Roman yOutn, he was considered as a 
man of spirit and enterprise. 

. Nor did his i^artial intrepidity abate, when he arrived at 
the degree oif general. His personal exploits were still great, 
and he faced^danger in the most feai4ess manner; in conse- 
quence of which,.he had one of his eyes struck out This, 
bowever, he always gloried in. He said, others did. not al-> 
ways carry about wim. them the honourable badges of their 
valour^ but sometimes laid aside their chains, their truncheons, 
and coronets; while he had perpetually the evidences of his 
bravery about him, and those who saw his misfortune, at the 
same time beheld his courage. The people, toO, treated him 
with the highest respect When he entered the theatre, they 
received him with 'the loudest plaudits and acclamations; an 
honour which of^cers distinguished for their age and achieve- 
ments, did not easily obtain. 

Yet when he. stood for the office of tribune of the people, 
he lost it through the opposition of Sylla's faction; which was 
the chief cause of his plerpetual enmity against Sylla. When 
Marius was overpowered by Syllai, and ned for his life., and 
Sylla was. gone to carry on the war against Mithridates, Octa- 
vius, one of the consuls, remained in Sylla's interest; but 
Cinna, the other consul, whose temper was restless and sedi- 
tious, endeavoured to revive th« sinking faction of Marius. 
Sertorius joined the latter; the rather because he perceived 
that Octavius did not act with vigour, and that he distrusted 
the friends of Marius. 

Some time after,, a great battle was fought by the consuls in 
the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, and Cihna and 
Sertorius having lost not much less than ten thousand men, 
were forced to ny. But, as there was a number of troops scat- 
tered up and down in Italy, they gained them by promises, 
and with that addition found themselves able to make head 
aganst Octavius again. At the same time Marius arrived 
from Africa, and offered to range himself under the banners 
of Cijcma, as a private man under the consul. The officers 
were of opinion, that they ought to receive him; only Serto- 
rius opposed it Whether it was that he thought Cinna would 
not pay so much attention to him, when he had a man of so 
much greater name, as a general, in his army; or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius would throw all their affairs into 



eonfusion again, as he indul^d his resentments, without any 
regard to justice or moderation, whenever he had itie advan- 
tage. He remonstrated, tiiat as they were alreadv superior to 
Ihe enemy, they had not much left to do; but if they admitted 
Marius among them, he would rob them of all the honour and 
the power at the same, time, for he could not endure an asso- 
ciate in command, and was treacherous In every thing where 
his own interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that the sentiments of Sertorius were per- 
fectly right, but that he was ashamed, and, indeed, knew not 
how to reject Marius, when he had invited him to take a part 
in tlie direction of afikirs. Sertorius replied, — " I imagined 
tiiat Marius had come of his own accord into Italy, and point- 
ed out to you what in that case was most expedient for you to 
do: but,' as he came upon your invitation, ycii should not have 
deliberated* a momept^ wnether he was to be admitted or not 
You should have received him immediately. True honour 
leaves no room for doubt and hesitation.'' 

Cinna then sent for Marius; and the forces being divided 
into three jpartB, each of these three great officers had a com- 
mand. When the war was over, Cinna and Msu-ius gave into 
eveiy kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone neither 
put any man to death to glut his own revenge, nor committed 
. any other outrage; on the Q0ntrary,he reproached Marius with 
his savage pi'oceedings, and applying to Cinna in private, pre- 
vailed with him to make a more moderate use oi his power. 
At last, finding that .the slaves whom Marius had admitted as 
his fellow-soldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny,! were a strong aiid numerous body; and that, 
partly by order or permission of Marius, partly Dy their na- 
tive ferocity, they proceeded to the greatest excesses, killing 
their masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating the chil- 
dren; he concluded, that these outrages were insupportable; 
and shot them all with arrows in their camp, though tneir num- 
ber was not less than four thousand. 

After the death of Marius, the assassination of Cinna that 
followed it, and the appointment of young Marius to the con- 
sulship (contrary to tne will of Sertorius, and the laws of 
Rome;, Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus, carried on the war 
gainst Sylla, now returned to Italy, but without any success. 
For sometimes the officers behaved in a mean and dastardly 
manner, and sometimes the troops deserted in large bodies. In 
this case Sertorius began to think his presence of np impor- 
tance, as he saw their affiiirs under a miserable direction, and 
that persons of the least understanding had most power. Ha 

* Qui delibeimnt, deacivenint. — Tacit. t T\ve Bcurdiaumft, 
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was tlie more confirmed in this opinion, when Svlla fencamped 
near Scipio, and amusing him with caresses, under pretence of 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his troops. 
Sertorius advertised Scipio of it several times, and told him 
what the event would be, but he never listened to him. 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired with the utmost 
expedition into Spain*, hoping, if he could get the government 
there into his hands, to be able to afibrd protection to such of 
his friends as might be beaten in Italy. He met with dreadful 
storms on his way, and when he came to the mountains adjoin- 
ing to Spain, the barbarians insisted that he should pay toll, 
and purchase his passage over them. Those that attended him 
were fired with indignation, and thought it an unsufferable 
thing for a Roman procdnsul to pay toll to such a crew of bar- 
barians. But he made light of the seeming disgrace, and said, 
— ^^ Time was the thing he purchased, than which nothing in 
the world could be more precious to a man engaged in great 
attempts." He therefore satisfied the demands of tiie moun« 
taineers, and passed over into Spain without losing a moment 

He found the country very populous, and aboundmg in youth 
fit for war, but at the same time the people, oppressed by the 
avarice and rapacity of former governors, were iil-disposed 
towards any Roman government whatever. - To remove this 
aversion, he tried to gain the better sort by his afiable and 
obliging planner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. But 
his excusing them from providing quarters for the soldiers, 
was the most agi'eeAble measure. TP*or he ordered his men to 
pass tiiie winter in tents without the walls, and he set them the 
example. He did not, h9wever, placse his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Romans 
had settled there, and were fit to bear arms, he incorporated 
with his troops; he provided such a variety of warlike ma- 
chines, and built such a number of ships, as kept the cities in 
awe: and though his address was mild and gentle in peace, he 
made himself formidable by his preparations for war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had made himself 
master of Rome, and that the faction of Marius and Carbo 
was entirely suppressed, he concluded that an army would 
soon be sent against him under the conduct of an able generaL 
For this reason he sent Julius Salinator, with six thousand 
foot, to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little time 
Caius Annius arrived on the part of Sylla; and seeing it im- 
possible to dislodge Salinator, he sat down at the foot of the 
mountain, not knowing how to proceed. While he was in this 
perplexity, one Calpumius, surnamed Lenarius, assassinated 
Salinator; and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, 
Annius passed tf)e6>, easily repulsing wi^ his great army the 
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few that opposed him. Sertorius, not bein^ in a condition to 
give him battle, retired with three thousanamen to New Car- 
mage, where he embarked, and crossed over to Africa. The 
M aurusian coast was the land he touched upon; and his men 
going on shore there to water, and not being upon their guard, 
the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a considerable num- 
ber; so that he was forced to make back for Spain. He found 
the coasts guarded, and that it was impracticaole to make a de- 
scent there; but having met with some vessels of Cilician pi- 
rates, he persuaded them to join him, and made his landing 
good in tne isle of Pityusa,* forcing his way through the 
guards which Annius had placed there. 

Soon after Annius made his appearance with a numerous 
fleet, on board of which were five thousand men. Sertorius 
ventured to engage him; though his vessels were small, and 
made rather for swift sailing than strength. But a violent west 
wind springing up, raised such a storm, that the greatest part 
of Sertorius's ships, being too light to bear up against it, were 
driven upon the rocky shore. Sertorius himseff was prevent- 
ed by the storm from making his way at sea, and by the ene- 
my from landing; so that he was tossed about by the waves 
for ten days togeliier, and at last escaped with great difficulty, 
^.t length the ^vind abated, and he ran in among some scat- 
tered islands in that quarter. There he landed; t)ut finding 
they Were without water, he put to sea again, crossed the 
straits of Gades, and keepinp^ to the right, landed a little above 
the mouth of the river Baetis, which running through a large 
track to discharge itself into die Atlantic ocean, gives name to 
all that part of Spain through which it passes.t There he 
found some mariners lately arrived from the Atlantic islands.} 
rhese are two in number, separated only by a narrow channel, 
and are at th^ distance of four hundred leagues§ from the 
African coast They are called the Fortunate islands. Rain 
seldom fall* there, and when it does, it falls moderately; but 
tjjey generally have soft breezes, which scatter such rich dews, 
that the soil is not only good for sowing and planting, but spon- 
taneously produces the most excellentfruits, and those in such 
abundance, that the inhabitants have nothinff more to do than 
to indulge themselves in the enjoyment ot case. The air is 
always pleasant and salubrious, throueh the happy tempera- 
ture of the seasons, and their insensible transitions into each 
other. For the north and east winds which blow from our 
continent, in the immense tract they have to pass, are dissipat- 
ed and lost: while the sea winds, that is the south and the west> 



• Now Unea*^ fBastica, now Jlndalusia* 

i The Canaries. § In the original, ten tfunMCnnd furWo;! 

Vol. III. 8 
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bring wkh them from the ocean slight and ^ntle showers, but 
oftener only a refreshing moisture, which imperceptibly scat- 
ters plenty on their plains. So that it as generally believed, 
even among the barbarians, that these are the Elysian fields, 
and the seats of the blessed, which Homer has described in all 
the charms of verse.* ' " • . 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, conceived a strong desire 
to fix himself in those islands, where he might live in perfect 
tranquillity, at a distance from the evils of tyranny and war. 
The Cilicians, wlio wanted neither peace nor repose, but riches 
and spoils, no sooner perceived this than they bore away for 
Africa, to restore Ascalis, the son of Iphtha, to the throne of 
Mauritania. .Sertorius, far from giving himself up to despair, 
resolved to go and assist the people who were at war with 
Ascalis, in braer to open to his troops another prospect in this 
new employment, and to prevent their relinquishing- him for 
want of^ support. His arrival was very acceptable to the 
Moors^ and he soon beat Ascalis in a pitched battle; after which 
he besieged him in the place, to whicn he retired. 

Hereupon Sylla interposed, and sent Paccianus with a con- 
siderable force to the assistance of Ascalis. Sertorius meeting 
him in the field, defeated and killed him; and having incor- 
porated his troops, with his own, assaulted and took the city of 
Tingis,t whither Ascalis and his brothers had fled for refuge. 
The Africans tell us, the bodv of Antseus lies there; and Ser- 
torius not giving credit to what the barbarians r.elated of his 
gigantic size, opened his tomb for satisfaction. But how great 
was his surprise, when (according to the account we have of 
it) he beheld a body sixty cubits longlf He immediately offer- 
ed sacrifices, and closed up the tomb; which added greatly to 
the respect and reputation it had before. . 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the deaih of Antaeus, 
Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, and had hj her a 
son, named Sophax, who reigned over that country, and found- 
ed a city, to which he cave his mother's name. They add, 
that Diodorus, the son of Sophax, subdued many African na- 

♦ Odyss. iv. 

+In the text Tingene, Strabo tells us; the barbarians call it Tinga, thai 
Artemidorus gives it the name of JU'nga, and Eratosthenes that of lAxus, 

t If it did not appear from Strabo, that Plutarch has here only copied the 
fiible of Gabinius, concerning^ the stature of Antaeus, we should be inclined 
to think that tiere was an error in tlie text, and that instead of Vmoinim, we 
should resid'i^ ix^vrt, referring the pairticiple to vtc/jLAtti immediately preced- 
ing. We the more readily give into this opinion, as the antiques of Her- 
ciues and Antaeus do not represent the latter niore in proportion than half 
a cubit higher than the former. And if we are to believe^ at the same 
time, that Hercules, after he had killed Antaeus, had connefftiOQ with his 
widow, that must confirm us ior th^ altered reading. 
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tlons with «n artny of Greeks, which he raised out of the co- 
lonies of Olbians and Myceneans, settled here by Hercules. 
These particulars we mention for the sake of Juba, the best of 
all royal historians; for he is said to have been a. descendant 
of Sophax and Diodorus, the son and grandson of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus, cleared the field, did no sort of harm 
to those who surrendered themselves, or placed a confidence 
in him. He restored them their possessions and cities, and 
put the government in their hands again; taking nothing for 
nimself but what they voluntarily ofi^red him. 

As he was deliberating which way he should next turn his 
arms, the Lusitanians sent ambassadors to invite him to take 
the command among them. For they wanted a general of his 
reputation and experience, to support them against the terror 
01 the Roman eagles; and he was the only one on whose cha^ 
racter and firmness they could properly depend.. Indeed, he 
is said to have been proof against the impressions both of plea- 
sure and fear; intrepid in time of danger, and not too much 
elated with more prosperous fortune; in any great and sudden 
attempt as daring as any general of his time, and where art 
and contrivance, as well as despatch, was necessary, for seiz- 
ing a pass, or securing a strong hold, one of the greatest mas- 
ters 01 stratagem in the world; noble and generous in reward- 
ins great actions, and in punishiiig offences very.moderatcj. 

it is true,- his treatment of the Spanish hostages in the latter 
part of his life, which bore such, strong jnarks of cruelty and 
revenge, seems to argue that the clemency he showed before, 
was not a real virtue in him, but only a pretended one, taken 
up to suit his occasions. I think, indeed, that the virtue which 
is sincere and founded upon reason, can never be so conquer- 
ed by any stroke whatever, as to give place to the opposite 
vice. Yet dispositions naturally humane and good, by great 
and undeservea calamities, may possibly be soured a little, and 
the man may change with his fortune. This, I am persuaded, 
was the case of Sertorius; whei\ fortune forsook him, his dis- 
position was sharpened by disappointment, and he became se- 
vere to those who injurea or betrayed him. 

At present, having accepted the invitation to Lusitania, he 
took his voyage, from Afirica thither. Upon his arrival, he 
was invested, with full authority .is general, and levied forces, 
witli which he reduced the neighbouring provinces. Num- 
bers voluntarily came over to him, on account of his reputa- 
tion for clemency, as well as the vigour of his proceedings. 
And to these advantages he added artifice tg amuse and gam 
the people. 
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That of tlic lund was none of the least.* Spanus, a coun- 
tryman who lived in those parts, hapjjening to fall in with s 
hind which had newly yeaned, and which was flying from the 
hunters, failed in his attempt to take her; but, charmed with 
the uncommon colour of the fawn, which was a perfect white, 
he pursued and took it By good fortune Sertorius had his 
camp in that neighbourhood; and whatever was broueht to 
him, taken in hunting, or of the productions of the field, he 
received with pleasure, and returned the civility with interest 
The countryman went and offered him the fawn. He received 
this present like the rest, and at first took no extraordinary 
notice of it But in time it became so tractable and fond of 
him, that it would come when he called, follow him wherever 
he went, and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the camp. 
By little and little he brought the people to believe there was 
something sacred and mysterious in the affair; giving it out, 
that the &wn was a gift irom Diana, and that it discovered to 
him many important secrets. For he knew the natural power 
of superstition over the minds of the barbarians. In pursuance 
of this scheme, when the enemy was making a private irrup- 
tion into the country under his command, or persuading some 
uiy to revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared to him in 
a aream, and warned him to have his forces ready. And if 
he had intelligence of some victory gained by his officers, he 
used to conceal the messenger, and j3roduce the fawn crowned 
with flowers for its good tidings; bidding the people rejoice, 
and sacrifice to the gods, on account of some news uiey would 
soon hear. 

By this invention he made them so tractable, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without hesitation, no lon- 

fer considering themselves as under the conduct of a stranger, 
ut the immediate direction of heaven. And the astonishing 
mcrease of his power, far beyond all they could rationally 
expect, confirmed them in that persuasion. For, with two 
thousand six hundred men, whom he called Romans (though 
among theni there were seven hundred Africans who came 
over with him), and an addition of four thousand light armed 
Lusitanians, and seven hundred horse, he carried on the war 
against four Roman generals, who had a hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, six thousand horse, two thousand archers and 
slingers, and cities without number, under their command; 
though at first he had twenty cities only. Nevertheless, with 
so trifling a force, and such small beginnings, he subdued se- 
veral great nations, and took many cities. Of the generals 
that opposed him, he beat Cotta at sea in the straits over 

• Sertorius had learned tbc»e arts of Marius. 



against Mellaria, he defeated Phidius/ who had the chief 
command in Baetica, and killed four Uiousand Romans upon 
the banks of the Bae^is. By his ada^stor he beat Domitius and 
Lucius Manliusjt proconsul of the other Spain; he likewise 
slew Thoranius,t one of the officers sent against him hy Me- 
tellus, togetiier with his whole army. Nay, Metellus himself, 
a general of as great reputation as any the Romans then had, 
was entangled by him m such difficulties, and reduced to such 
extremities, that he was forced to call in Lucius LoUius from 
Gallia Narbonensis to his assisiance, and Pompey the Great 
was sent with another army from Rome, with the utmost ex- 
pedition. For Metellus knew not what measures to take 
against so daring an enemy, who was continually harassing 
him, and yet would not come to a pitched battle, and who, by 
the liehtness and activity of his Spanish troops, turned himself 
into sdl manner of forms. He was sufficiently skilled, indeed, 
in set battles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed infantry, 
which knew how to repulse and bear down e^ery thing that 
would make head against them, but had no experience in 
climbing mountains, or capacity to vie in flying and pursuing 
men as swift as the wind; nor could his troops bear hunger, 
eat any thing undressed, or lie upon the ground without tents, 
like those ol Sertorius. Besides, Metellus was now advanced 
in years, and, after his many campaigns and long service, 
had begun to indulge himself m a more delicate wav of living; 
whereas Sertorius was in the vigour of his age, full of spirits, 
and had brought his strength and activity to the greatest 
perfection by exercise and aostemiousness. He never indulg- 
ed in wine, even when he had nothing else to do; and he had 
accustomed himself to bear labour and fatigue, to make long 
marches, and pass many successive nights without sleep, 
though supported all the while with mean and slender diet. 
By bestowing his leisure on hunting and traversing all the 
country for game, he had gained such a knowledge of the 
impracticable as well as open parts of it, that when he wanted 
to fly, he found no manner of difficulty in it; and if he had oc- 

* Xykmder has it Didius, which is ag^eable to some manuscripts ; Cnise- 
nus, upon conjecture only, reads it Jtufidiua, But, as the learned Moses Du 
Soul observes, there is a corrupt and insignificant 9r» in the text, — Kdt<rfy«eu/ufli' 
;|r«nr a* ^thav /ii — and thence ne concludes, with some depree of probabili. 
ty, that we should read FuHidiua, Freinshem, in his Supplement to Livy 
(xc. 28) calls this general FurMiiUi and he might do it upon the aUthori^ 
of some ancient manuscript of Plutarch. 

f Lusiua in the text a^in is corrupt. We read it Luchis Manlius from 
Orosius and Lavy. 

^ Florus has it Thorius, 

You III. ^M 8* 
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casion to pursue or surround the enemy? he could execute it 
with ease. 

Hence ;t was, that Metellus. in heing prevented from coming 
to any regular action, sufiered all the inconveniences of a de- 
feat; and Sertorius gained 9s much hy flying, as he could have 
done by conquering and pursuing.- For he cut his adversary 
off from water, and prevented his foraging. If the Romans 
began to march, he was on the wing to harass them; and if 
they sat still, he gsdled them in such a manner, that they were 
forced to quit their post If they invested a town, he was soon 
upon them, and by cutting off their convoys, as it were be- 
sieged the besiegers; ihsomuch that they began to give up the 
point, and to caSi upon Metellus to accept the chMlenge that 
Sertorius had given; insisting that general should fight with 
general, and JSoman with Roman; and when he declined it, 
tney ridiculed and abused him. Metellus only laughed at 
them, and he did perfectly right; for, as Theophrastus says, — 
^^ A general should die like a general, and not like a common 
soldier." "^ . 

He found that the Langobritae were very serviceable to Ser- 
torius, and perceived, at the same time, that he ihight soon 
bring them to surrender for want of water; for they had but 
one well in the city, and an enemy might immediately make 
himself master of the springs in the suburbs, and under the 
wsdls. He therefore advanced against the town; but conclud- 
ing he should take it within two days, he ordered his troops 
to take only five day's' provisions, with them. But Sertorius 
gave the people speedy assistance. He got two thousand 
skins, and filled them with water^ promising them a good re- 
ward for the care of each vessel or skin. A number of Spa- 
niards and Moors offered . their service on this occasion, and 
having selected the stpongest -and swiftest of them, he sent 
them along the mountains^ with orders, when they delivered 
these vessels, to take all useless persons out oi the town, that 
the water might be fully sufficient for the rest during ttie whole 
course of tihe siege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre he was 
greatly concerned at it; and, as his provisions he^in to fail, 
he sent out Aquilius* with six thousand men, to collect fresh 
supplies. Sertorius, who had early intelligence of it, laid an 
ambush £6r Aquilius, and upon his return, tiiree thousand 
men, who were placed in the shady channel of a brook for the 
purpose, rose up and attacked him in the rear. At the same 
time Sertorius himself, charging him in front, killed a consi- 

• The common reading in the Greek text is Aqttinus^ but the mtnu- 
scripts give us Aqtnlius, 
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aerable number of his party, and took the rest prisoners. A- 
quilius got back to Metellus, but with the loss both of his horse 
and his arms, whereupon Metellus retired with disgrace, 
greatly insulted and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration ^nd esteem 
of the Spaniards: but what charmed them still more was, that 
he armed them in the Roman manner, taught them to keep 
their ranks, and to obey the word of command; so that in- 
stead of exerting their strength in a savage and disorderly 
manner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, he polished 
them into regular forces. Another agreeable circumstance 
was, that he furnished them with abundance of gold and silver 
to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields; and that he 
taught them to wear embroidered vests, and magnificent coats; 
nor did he give them supplies only for these purposes, but he . 
set them the example.* The finishing stroke was, his collect- 
ing, from the various nations, the children of the nobility into 
the great citv of Oscar,t and his furnishing them with masters 
to instruct them in the Grecian and Roman literature. This 
had the appearance only of an education to prepare them to be 
admitted citizens of Rome, and to fit them for important com- 
missions; but in fact the children were so many hostages. 
Meanwhile, the parents were delighted to see their sons in 
gowns bordered with purple, and walking in great state to the 
schools, without any expense to them; for Sertorius took the 
whole upon himself often examining besides into the improve- 
ments they made, and distributing proper rewards to those of 
most merit, amonr which were the golden ornaments furling 
down from th^ neck, csdled by the Romans Btillw, 

It was then the custom in Spain, for the band which fought 
near the general's person, when he fell, to die with him. Tnis 
manner of devoting themselves to death, the barbarians call a 
Hbation.X The other genersds had but a lew of liiese guards or 
knights companions; whereas Sertorius was attended by many 
myriads, who had laid theniselves under that obligation. It is 
said, tliat when he was once defeated near the wafls of a town, 
and the enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards, to 
save Sertorius, exposed themselves without any precaution. 
They passed him upon their shoulders, from one to another, 
till he nad ^ined the walls, and when their general was secure, 

then they dispersed and fled for their own Rves. 

■ • 

• Alexander had taken Uie same method, before him, among ^he Persians. 
For he ordered thirty thousand Persian boy-s to be taught Greek, and trwn- 
ed in the Macedonian manner. 

f A city in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

* In Gaul, the persons who laid themselves under this obligation, were 
called sMariu — Caa, de Bell. Gal. 1. iii. 
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Nor wa» he beloved by" the Spanish soldiers only, but by 
those which came from Italy too. When Perpenna Vento, 
who was of the same party with Sertorius, came into Spain 
with a great quantity of money, and a respectable army, in- 
tending to proceed in his operations against Metellus upon his 
own bottom, the troops disliked the scheme, and nothmg was 
talked of in the camp but Sertorius. This gpve great uneasi- 
ness to Perpenna, who was much elated with his high birth 
and opulent fortune. Nor did the matter stop here. Upon 
their having intelligence that Pompey had passed the Pyre- 
nees, the soldiers took up their arms and standards, and loudly 
called upon Perpenna to lead them to Sertorius; threatening, 
if he would not comply, to leave him, and go to a general 
who knew how to Save both himself and those under his com- 
mand. So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts.* 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a great army; 
for, besides the junction of Perpenna, all the countries within 
the Iberus had adopted his interest, and troops were daily 
flocking in on all sides. But it gave him pain to see them be- 
have with the disorder and ferocity ot barbarians; to find 
them calling upon him to give the signal to charge, and im- 
patient of the least delav. He tried what mild representations 
would do, and they hadf no effect. They still continued obsti- 
nate and clamorous, often demanding the combat in a very 
'unseasonable manner. At last he permitted them to engage 
in their own way, in consequence of which they would suffer 

freat loss, though he designed to prevent their being entirely 
efeated. These checks, lie hoped, would make them more 
willing to be under discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They fought and were 
beaten; but making up with succours, he rallied uie fugitives, 
and conducted them safe into the camp. Kis next step was to 
rouse them out of their despondence. For which purpose, a 
few days after, he assemblea all his forces, and proauced two 
horses before them; the one old and feeble, the other lai^e 
and strong, and remarkable besides for a fine flowing tail. By 
the poor weak horse stood a robust able-bodjed man, and by 
the strong horse stood a little man of a very contemptible ap- 
pearance. Upon a signal given, the strong man began to pull 
and drag about the weak horse by the tail, as if he would pull 
it off; and the little man to pluck off* the hairs of the great 
horse's tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled along 
time, to the great diversion of the spectators; and at last was 
forced to give up the point; the latter, without any difficulty, 

• A cohort is \he tenlli part of a leg^om 
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soon stripped the great horse^s tail of all its hair.* Then Ser- 
torius rose up, ancf said, — ^^ You see, niy friends and fellow- 
soldiers, how much greater are the effects of perseverance, 
than those of force, and that there are many things invincible 
in their collective capacity, and in a state of union, which may 
gradually be overcome when they are once separated. In 
short, perseverance is irresistible. By this means, time at- 
tacks and destroys the strongest things upon earth. Time, 1 
say, who is the best friend and ally to those who have the dis- 
cernment to use it projSerly, and watch the opportunities it 
presents, and the worst enemy to those who will be rushing 
into action when it does not call them.'' By such symbols as 
these, Sertorius applied to the senses of the barbarians, and 
instructed them to wait for proper junctures and occasions. 

But his contrivance, with respect to the Characitani, gained 
him as much admiration as any of his military performances 
whatever. The Characitani are seated beyond the river Ta- 
gus. They have neither cities nor villages, but dwell upon a 
large and lofty hill, in dens and caverns of the rocks, the 
mouths of which are all to the north. The soil of all the coun- 
try about it is a clay, so very light and crumbly, that it yields 
to the pressure of the foot, is reduced to powder with the least 
touch, and flies about like ashes or unslaked lime. . The bar- 
barians, whenever they are apprehensive of an attack, retire 
to these caves with their booty, and look upon themselves as 
in a place perfectly impregnaole. /^ 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to some distance from 
MetelluSjt, encamped under this hill; and the savage inhabitants, 
imagining he retired only because he was beaten, offered him 
several insults.* Sertoriu% either provoked at such treatment, 
or willing to show them he was not flying from any enemy, 
•^ounted his horse the next day, and went to reconnoitre the 
^.ace. As he could see no part in which it was accessible, he 
almost despaired of taking it, and could only i^ent his anger 
in vain menaces. At last he observed, that the wind bfew 
the dust in great quantities towards the mouths of the caves*, 
which, as I said before, are all to the north.t The north wind, 
which some call cssdaSjX prevails most in those parts; takine 
its rise from the marshy grounds, and the mountains covered 
with snow. And as it was then the height of summer, it was 
remarkably strong, having fresh supplies from the melting of 
the ice on the northern peaks, so that it blew a most agreeable 
eale, which in the day fime refreshed both these savages and 
ueir flocks. 

* Horace aUiides to this, L ii. ep. 1. 

t Media inter AquUonem et exortum JEquinoctialem. — PUn. L lu c. 47 , 

% Narrant et in Ponto Caeciam in se trahere nubea. — lb* 
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Sertorlus, reflecting upon what he saw, and being informed 
by the neighbouring^ Spaniards that these were the usual ap- 

Searanccs, ordered his soldiers to collect vast quantities of that 
ry and crumbly earth, so as to raise a mount of it over against 
the hill. The barbarians imagining he intended to storm their 
strong holds from that mount, laughed at his proceedings. 
The soldiers went on with their work till night, and then he 
led them back into the camp. Next morning, at break of day, 
a gentie breeze spnmg up, which moved the lighest part of 
the heap, and dispersed it like smokej and ds the sun got up 
higher, the csgciasolew again, and by its violence covered all 
the hill with dust Meantime the soldiers stirred up the heap 
from the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay; and some 
galloped up and down to raise the light earth, and thicken 
uie doUds of dust in the wind, which carried them into the 
dwellinffs of the Characitani, their entrances directly facing 
it As they were caves, and of course had no other aperture, 
the eyes of the inhabitants were soon filled, and they coula 
scarce breathe for the suffocating dust which they arew in 
with the air. In these wretched circumstinces tliey held out 
two days, though with great difficulty, and the third day sur- 
rendered themselves to Sertorius at discretion; who, by re- 
ducing them, did not gain such an accession of strength as of 
honour; for an honour it was to ^ubdue those by policy, whom 
his arms could not reach. 

While he carried on the war against M etellus only, his suc- 
cess in general was imputed to uie old age and inactivity of 
his adversary, who had to contend with a Dold young man, at 
the head of troops so light, that they might pass rauier for a 
marauding party, than a regular army. jBut when Pompey 
had passed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius took post against him, 
«very art of generalship on both sides was exhausted, and yet 
even then it appeared, that in point both of attack and defence, 
Sertorius had the advantage. In this case, the fame of Serto- 
rms greatly increased, and extended itself as far as Rome, 
where he was considered as the ablest general of his time. 
Indeed, the honour Pompey had acquired was very considera- 
ble, and the actions he had performed under Sylla, set him in 
a very respectable light, insomuch that Sylla had given him 
the apDcllation of the Cheaty and he was distinguisned with a 
triumph, even before he wrote « man.' This made many of 
the cities, which were under the command of Sertorius, cast 
their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined them to open their gates 
to him. But they returned to their old attachment, upon the 
nnexpected success that attended Sertorius at Lauron.^ 

• A city of Hither Spain, five leagues ftom Valencia. 
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Sertorius was besieging that place, and Pompey marched 
with his whole army to iw relief. There was a hill at some 
distance from the walls, from which the city might be greatly 
amioyed. Sertorius hastened to seize it, and Pompey to pre- 
vent "him; but lAie former gained the post Pompey, however, 
sat down by it with great satisfaction, thinking he had been 
fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off from the town; and he 
sent a message to the Lauronites, — ^^ That they might be per- 
fectly easy, and sit quietly upon their walls, while they saw 
him besiege Sertorius/' fiut when that general was informed 
of it, he only laughed, and said.— ^* I will teach that scholar of 
Sylla,'' so in ridicule he called jPompey, " that a general ought 
to look behind him, rather than before him." At the sanie 
time he showed the besieged a body of six thousand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to seize the hill, and 
which had been left there on purpose to take Pompey in the 
rear, when he should come to attack Sertorius in tne post he 
now occupied. 

Pompey, not discovering this manoeuvre till it was too late, 
did not dare to begin the attack, lest he should be surrounded. 
And yet he was ashamed to leave the Lauronites in such ex- 
treme dancer. The consequence was, that he was obliged to 
sit still and see the town lost The people in despair of as- 
sistance, surrendered' to Sertorius, who was pleased to spare 
the inhabitants, and let them go freej but he laid their city in 
ashes. This was not done out of anger, or a spirit of eruelty 
(for he seems to have indulged his resentment less than any 
other general whatever), but to put the admirers of Pompey 
to the olush; while it was said among the barbarians, that 
though he was at hand, and almost warmed himself at the 
flame, he suffered his allies to perish. 

It is true, Sertorius receivea many checks in the couree of 
the war; but it Was not where he acted in person; for he ever 
continued invincible; it was through his lieutenants. And 
such was his manner of rectifying tne mistakes, that he met 
wit^ more applause than his adversaries in the midst of their 
success. Instances of which we have in the battle of Sucro 
with Pompey, and in that of Tuttia* with both Pompey and 
Metellus. 

As ta the "battle of Sucro, we are told it was fought ffte 
sooner, because Pompiey hastened it, to prevent Metellus from 
having a share in the victory. This was the very thing Ser- 
tonus wanted, to try his strength with Pompey, before Metel- 
hiB joined him. I^rtorius came up and engaged him in the 

* Gnevius conjectures, that we should read Turia^ the TVunuft >)€vn!^^ 
river which fiiUs into the Sucro. 
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evening. This he did out of choice, in the persuasion that the 
enemy, not being acquainted with the country, would find 
darkness a hindrance to them, whether they should have oc- 
casion to fly or to pursue. When they came to charge, he 
found that ne had not to do with Pompey, as he could have 
wished, but that Afranius commanded the enemy's left wing, 
opposite to himy who was at the head of his own right wing. 
However, as soon as he understood that his left gave way to 
the vigorous impressions of Pompey, he put his right under 
the direction of other officers, and nastened to support that 
which had the disadvantage. By rallying the fugitives, and 
encouraging those who kept their ground, he forced Pompey 
to fly in great confusion, who before was pursuing; nay, fliat 
general was in the greatest danger; he was wounded, and cot 
ofi" with difficulty. For the Africans, who fought under me 
banners of Sertorius, having taken Pompey's horse, adorned 
with gold and other rich furniture, left the pursuit, to quarrel 
about dividing the spoil. In the meantime, when Sertorius 
was flown from his right wing to succour the other in distress, 
Afranius overthrew all before him, and closely pursuing the 
fugitives, entered their camp with them, which he pillaged till 
it was dark; he knew nothing of Pompey's defeat, and was una- 
ble to keep the soldiers from plundering, if he had desired it. 
At this instant, Sertorius returns with the laurels he had won, 
falls upon the troops of Afranius, which were scattered up and 
down the camp, and destroys great numbers of them. Next 
morning, he armed, and took the field again; but perceiving 
that Metellus was at hand, he drew off, and decamped. He 
did it, however, with an air of gaiety: — " If the old woman," 
said he, " had not been here, I would have flogged the boy 
well, and sent him back to Rome.' 

He, was notwithstanding, much afflicted for the loss of his 
hind. For she was an excellent engine in the management of 
the barbarians, who now wanted encouragement more than 
ever. By good fortune some of his soldiers, as they were 
strolling one night about the country,, met with her, and 
knowing her by the colour, brought her to him. Sertorius, 
happy to find her again, promised the soldiers large sums, on 
condition they would not mention the affair. He carefully 
concealed the hind; and a few days after appe^tred in public 
with a cheerful countenance, to transact business, telling the 
barbarian officers that he had some extraordinary happiness 
announced to him from heaven in a dream. Then ne mounted 
the tribunal, for the despatch of such affairs as might come be- 
fore him. At that instant the hind being let loose near the 
place by those who had the charge of her, and seeing Sertorius. 
ran up with great joy, leaped upon the tribunal, laid her head 



rn his lap^aii^d licked his right hand, in the manner to which 
had lone been trained. Sertorius returned her caresses 
with all the tokens of a sincere affection, even to the shedding 
of tears. The assembly at first looked on witU s'lent aston- 
ishment; but afterwards they testified their regard for Serto- 
Aus with the loudest plaudits and acclamai^ions, as a person of 
a superior nature, beloved by the gods. With these impres- 
sions l3iey conducted him to his pavilion, and resumed sin the 
hopes and spirits with which he could have wished to inspire 
them. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains of Saguntum, 
Ihat they were in ^eat want of provisions; and as^ they 
were determined at last to go out to forajge and collect ne- 
cessaries, this unavoidably brought on a battle. Great acts 
ct volour were performed on both sides. Memmius, the 
best ofiScer Pompey had, fell in the hottest of the fight 
^.ertorius carried all before him, and, through heaps of slain, 
made his way towards Metellus, who made great efforts to 
cppose him, and fought with a vigour above his years, but at 
^\st was borne down with the stroie of a spear. AH the Ro- 
mans v'ho saw or heard of his disaster, resolved not to abandon 
sheir general, and from an impulse of shame as well as anger, 
•hey tJined upon the enemy and sheltered Metellus with 
their "hleldf , till others carried him off in safety. Then they 
charged the SpanJards witli great fury, and routed them in 
ihsir tiirx, 

Ac ^ictcxy had nor/ changed sides, Sertorius, to secure a 
sare retreat r:r his troops, is well as convenient time for rais- 
ing fre3h forces, had the art to retire into a city strongly si- 
tuated upon a mountain. He repaired the walls, and barri- 
caded the gates^ as though he thought of nothing less than 
standing a siege. The enemy, however, were deceived by 
appearances. They invested the place, and, in the imarina- 
tion that they should make themselves masters of it without 
difficulty, took no care to pursue the fugitive barbarians, or to 
prevent the new levies which the officers of Sertorius were 
making. These officers he had sent to the towns under his 
command, with instructions, when Ihey'had assembled a suffi- 
cient number, to send k messenger to acquaint him with it. 

Upon the receipt of such intelligence, he sallied out; and 
having made his way through the enemy without much trou- 
ble, he joined his new-raised troops, and returned with that 
additienad strength. He now cut off the Roman convoys both 
by «ea and land; at land, by laying ambushes, or hemming 
them in, and, by the rapidity of his motions meeting them in 
every quarter; at sea, oy guarding the coast with Ivi^ ^"^^F** 
piratical Vessels. In ernseouence of this, th^ ^orci'da^ ^Ne?c^ 
Vol. Ill N P 



obliged to sepaiaiie. Metellus retired into Gaul, and Poropey 
went and tooK up his winter quarters in the territories of th$ 
Vacceians, where he was greatly distressed for want of money; 
insomuch, that he informed the senate, he should soon leave 
die country, if they did not supply him: for he had already 
sacrificed his own fortune in defence of Italy^^ Indeed, the 
common discourse was, that Sertorius would be in Italy before 
Pompey. So far had his capacity jjrevailed over tne mosl 
distinguished and the ablest generals in Rome. 

The opinion which Metellus had of him, and the dr^ad of 
his- abilities, was evident from a proclamation then pubJished; 
for which Metellus offered a reward of a hundred talents oi 
silver, and twenty thousand acres of land to any Roman whr 
should take him; and if that Roman was an exile, he promisei 
he should be restored to his countrjr. Thus he plainly dU 
covered his despair of conquering his enemy, by the price 
which he set upcri him. When he happened once tc d!^efeai 
him in a pitched battle, he was so elated with the advantage, 
and thouffht the event so fortunate, that he suffered, himoelft* 
be saluted as Imperatorj and the cities received him with sacr' • 
fices, and every testimony of gratitude to the gods, at thti:- 
altars. Nay, it is said, he received crowns of victcry, tli\t 
he made most magnificent entertainments on the occasion^ and 
wore a triumphal robe. Victories, in ^fKgy, descer.ded in 
machines, with trophies of gold, arid garlands in ihdii handj- 
and choirs of boys and virgins sung songs in his prais?. 
These circumstances were extremely ridiculous, ':". hj exj|:"'ess 
ed so much joy, and such superabundant vanity, whuc hs 
called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, and the poor remains 
of Carbo's faction. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius appeared 
m every step he took. The patricians, who had been ohliged 
to fly from Rome, and take refuge with him, he called a se- 
nate. Out oi* them he appointed quaestors and lieutenants, and 
in every .tiling he proceeded according to the laws of his coun- 
try. What was of still greater moment, though he made war 
only with the arms, the money, and the men of Spain, he did 
not suffer the Spaniards to have the least share in any depart- 
ment of government, even in words ci titles. He gave uiem 
Roman generals and ^overnors,^ to make it appear that the 
liberty of Rome was his great object, and that he did not want 
to set up the Spaniaixis against tne Romans. In fact, he was 
a true lover of nis'countiy, and his passion to be restored to it 
was one of the first in his heart Yet, in his greatest misfor- 
tunes, he never departed from his dignity. On the other hand^ 
when he was victorious, he would make an offer to MetdluB 
or Pompey, to lay dawn his anpsj on condition he might b« 
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permitted to return in the capacity of a private man. He said, 
he had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, than an exile 
with the command of all the other countries in the world. 

This love of his country is said to have been in some mea« 
sure owing to the attachment he had to his mother. His father 
died in his infancy; and he had his education wholly from lieq 
consequently his affections centered in her. nis Spanish 
friends wanted to constitute him supreme governor; but hav- 
ing information at that time of the death of his mother, he 
fave himself up to the most alarming grief. For seven whole 
ays he neithec eave the word, nor- would be seen by any of 
his friends. At Tast, his generals, and others who were upon a 
footing with him in point of rank, beset his tent, and insisted 
that he should rise from the ground, and make his appearance, 
to speak to the soldiers, and to take the direction of their af- 
fairs, which were then as prosperous -as he could desire. Hence 
many imagined that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
lover of tranquillity, but was brought, against his inclination, 
by some means or otiier, to take upon him the command; and 
that when he was hard pressed bv his enemies, and had no 
other shelter but that of war to fly to, he had recourse to it 
merely in the way of self-defence. 

We can not have greater proofs of his magnanimity, than 
those that appear in his treaty with Mithridates. That prince, 
recovering trom the fall given him by Sylla, entered the lists 
again, ana renewed his pretensions to Asia. Bv this time the 
fame of Sertorius had extended itself into all pails, of the 
world. The merchants who traded to the west, carried back 
news of his achievements, like confmodities from a distant 
country, and filled Pontus with his renown. Hereupon Mi- 
thridates determined to send an embassy to him; induced to 
it by the vain speeches of his flatterers, who compared Serto- 
rius to Hannibal, and Mithridates to Pyrrhus, and insisted that 
the Romans would never be able to bear up against two such 
powers, and two persons of such genius and abilities, when 
attacked by them m different quarters; the one being the most 
excellent of generals, and the other the greatest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates sent ambassadors 
into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and proposals to be made 
in conference; the purport of which was, that the king would 
supply him witiii money and ships for the war, on condition 
that he confirmed his claim to Asia, which he had lately given 
up to the Romans, in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius assembled his council, which he called the Senate^ 
They were unanimous in their opinions that he should accept 
the conditions, and think himself happy in them\ smc^ >3cve^ 
only asked an empty name and title to things w\v\e\v\\. v7%&\vq\. 
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in their power to j^ve, and the king in return would supply 
them with what they most wanted. But Sertorius would by 
no means agree to it He said he had no objection to that 
princcJ's having Bithynia and Gappadocia^ countries accustom- 
ed to kingly government, and not belonging to the Romans 
by any just tifle: but as to a province to which the Romans had 
an undeniable claim, a province which they had been deprived 
of by Mithridates, which he afterwards lost to Fimbria, and at 
last nad quitted upon the peace with Sylla, he could never 
consent mat he snould be put in possession of it asain: — 
" Rome," said he, " ought to nave her power extended by my 
victories, and it is not my right to rise to power at het ex- 
pense. A man who has any dignity of sentiment, should con- 
quer with honour, and not use any base means even to save 
his life." 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this answer, and 
thus communicated his surprise to his friends:—" What or- 
ders would Sertorius give us, when seated in the senate-house 
at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the coasts of the Atlantic 
ocean, he prescribes bounds to our empire, and threatens us 
with war if we make any attempt upon Asia?" The treaty, 
however, went on, and was sworn to. Mithridates was to 
have Cappadocia and Bithynia, and Sertorius to supply him 
with a general and some troops; the king, on the other hand, 
was to mrnistr Sertorius with three thousand talents, and forty 
ships of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into Asia, was a senator 
who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus Marius. 
When Mithridates, by his assistance, had taken some cities in 
Asia, he permitted that officer to enter them with his rods and 
axes, and voluntarily took the second place as one ef his train. 
Marius declared some of those cities free, and excused others 
from imposts and taxes, telling them they were indebted for 
these favours to Sertorius. So that Asia, which laboured 
again under the exaction of the Roman tax-gatherers, and the 
oppressions and insults of the garrisons, had once more a pros- 
pect of some happier mode of government 

But in Spain, tne senators about Sertorius, who looked upon 
themselves as on a footing with him, no sooner saw themselves 
as a match for the enemy, than they bade adieu to fear, and 
cave into a foolish jealousy and envy of their general. At 
the head of these was Perpenna, who, elated wim the vanity 
of birth, aspired to the command, and scrupled not'to address 
his partisans in private with such speeches as these: — ^* What 
evil demon possesses us, and leads us from bad to worse? We, 
who would not stay at home and submit to the orders of Sylla, 
who is master both of sea and land, what are we come to? 
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Did we not come here for liberty? Yet here we are voluntary 
slaves; guards to the exiled Sertorius. We suffer ourselves 
to be amused with the title of a senate; a title despised and 
ridiculed by all the world. 0, noble senators, who submit to 
the most mortifying tasks and labours, as much as the meanest 
Spaniards and Lusitanians!^^ 

Numbers were attacked w;th these and such like discourses; 
and though they did not openly revolt, because they dreaded 
the power of Sertorius, yet they took private methods to ruin 
his affairs, by treating the barbarians ill, inflicting heavy pun- 
ishments, and coliectmg exorbitant subsidies, as ifby his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their dlegiance, and to 
raise disturbances: and the persons sent to compose those dis* 
turbances, by mild and gentle methods, made more enemies 
than tliey reconciled, ana inflamed the rising spirit of disobe- 
dience; insomuch, that Sertorius, departing from his former 
i^lemency and moderation, behaved with great injustice and 
outrage to the children of the Spaniards in Dsca, putting some 
to death, and selling others for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and among the rest 
Perpenna drew in Manlius,* who hsd a considerable command 
in the army. 

He and his partisans then prepared letters for Sertorius, which 
imported that a victory was gained by one of his officers, and 
great numbers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered sacrifice 
for the good tidings; and Perpenna gave him and his own 
friends who were by, and who were Si privy to the design, 
an invitation to supper, which, with much entreaty, he pre- 
vailed with him to accept 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was present had been 
always attended with great order and decorum; for he could 
not bear either to see or hear the least indecency, and he had 
ever accustomed the guests to divert themselves m an innocent 
and irreproachable manner. But, in the midst of the enter 
tainment, the conspirators began to seek occasion to quarrel, 
giving into the most dissolute discourse, and pretending drunk- 
enness as the cause of their ribaldry. All this was done to 
provoke him. However, either vexed at their obscenities and 
discourses, or guessing at their design by the manner of their 
drawling them out, he changed his posture, and threw himself 
back upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Perpenna took a cup of wine, and as he was 
drinking, purposely let it fall out of his hands. The noise it 

* Dacier thinks we should read Manius, by which he means Manius An^ 
toniuSf who gave Sertorius the first blow. 

9* 
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made being the signal for them to fall on, Antony, who sat 
next to Sertorius, gave him a sti oke with his sword. Sertori- 
us turned, and strove to get up; but Antony, throwing himself 
upon his breast, held both his hands; so that, not being able in 
the least to defend himself,' the rest of the conspirators des- 
patched him with many wounds. 

Upon the first news of his death, most of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies surrendered them- 
selves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attempted some- 
thing with ttiose that remained; but though he had!^ the use of 
all that Sertorius had prepared, he made so ill a figure, that it 
was evident Jbie knew no more how to command than how to 
obey. He gave Pompey battle, and was soon routed and taken 
prisoner. Nor in this iastdistress did he behave as became a 
general. He had the papers of Seitprius in his possession, 
and he offered Pompey tne sight of original letters from men 
of constdar dimity, and the greatest mterest in Rome, by 
which they invited Sertorius into Italy, inconsequence otthe 
desire of numbers, who wanted a change in the present face of 
affaii*s, and a new administration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, but with 
all the marks of a solid and improved undermndine, and by 
his prudence delivered Rome irom a train of dreadiul fears 
and new commotions. He collected all those letters, and the 
other papers of Sertorius, and burnt them, without either read- 
ing them himself, or suffering any other person to do it As 
for Perpenna, he put him to death immediately, lest he should 
mention the names of those who wrote the letters, and thence 
new seditions and troubles should arise. Perpenna's accom- 
plices met the same fate; some of them bein^ brought to Pom- 
pey, and by him ordered to the block, and oliiers who fled 
into Africa, shot by the Moors. None escaped but Aufidius, 
the rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he could not be 
found, or they thought him not worth the seeking, he lived to 
old age in a village of the barbarians^ wretchemy poor^ and 
universally despised. 
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LIFE OF EUMENES. 



DtTBis, the historian, writes, that Eumenes the Cardian was 
theson of a poor wagoner in Uie Chersonesus, and yet that he 
had a liberal education both as to learning and the exercises 
then in vogue.* He says that while he was but a lad, Philip 
happening to be in Cardia, went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeing now the young men acc[uitted themselves in the pan- 
oration^ and the boys in wrestling. Among these Eumenes 
succeeded so well, and showed so much activity and address, 
tliat Philip was pleased with him, and took him into his train. 
But others assert, with a greater appearance of probability^, 
that ]Philip preferred him on account of the ties ot friendship 
and hospitality there were between him and tlie father of 
Eumenes. 

After iiie death of Philip, he maintained the reputation of 
being equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in 
the honour with which he discharged his commissions; and 
though he bad only the title of principal secretary, he was 
looked .upon in as honourable a light as the king's most inti* 
mate friends and counsellors, insomuch that he had the sole 
dire(ition of an Indian expedition; and upK)n the death of He- 
phsBstion, when Perdiccas had tiie post of that favourite, he 
succeeded Perdiccas.} Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who 
had been the principad arinour-bearer, took upon him to say. 
alter the death of Alexander, — ^'^That he had borne the shield 
and spear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only follow- 
ed with his escritoir," the Macedonians only laughed at his 
vanity, knowing that, besides other marks of honour, Alex- 
ander had thought Eumenes not unworthy his alliance. For 

• There were public schools, where children of all conditions were taught, 
without distinction. 

fThe paneration (as we have already observed) was a composition of 
wrestling and boxing. 

t In the printed text it is vrAiyieuf, province. But as we know of no go- 
vernment that Alexander p^ve Eumenes, 'tJnrst^Mv, a command in the caval' 
ryy which is the reading m some of the manuscripts, ai^pe8C£% ^T^S.cx^i^<&» 
And Cornelius Nepos conBrms it in these words: Prao/iut eiiam aileri eq^x« 
tumalas^ 
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Barsine^ the daughter of Artabazos, who was the first lady 
Alexander took to his bed in Asia^ and who brought him a son 
named Hercules, had two sisters; one of which, called Apamay 
he gave to Ptolemy, and the other, called also Barsine, he gave 
to Eumenes, at the time when he Was selecting Persian ladies 
as wives for his friends.* 

Yet it must be acknowledged, he was often in disgrace with 
Alexander, and once or twice iij danger too on account of 
Hephaestion. In the first place, Hephaestion gave a musician, 
named Eviu^ the quarters which the servants of Eumenesr haci 
taken up for him. Upon this, Eumenes went in great wrath 
to Alexander, with Mentor,t and cried,—** The best method 
they could take, was to throw away their arms, and learn to 
play upon the flute, or tui*n tragedians.*' Alexander at first 
entered into his quaanpd[^ 9Rd sharply rebuked Hephaestion; hut 
he soon chans^ed his mind, and turned the weient of his dis- 
pleasure upon Eumenes; thinking he had behated with more 
disrespect to him than resentment against Hephaestkm. 

Again, when Alexander wanted to send out Nearchus with 
a fleet to explore the coast of the ocean, he found his treasury 
low, and asked his friends for a supply. Among the rest he 
applied to Eumenes for three hundred talents, wfio offered 
him only a hundred^ and asscrred him, at the same time, he 
should find it difiicult to collect that sum by his stewards. 
Alexander refused the ofier, but did not remonstrate or com- 
plain. However, he ordered his servants privately to set fire 
to Eumenes's tent, that he might be forced to carry out his 
money, and be openly convicted of its falsity. It happened 
that the tent was entirely consumed, and Alexander was sorry 
on account of the loss of his papers. There was gold and 
silver found melted, to the amount of more than a thousand 
talents; yet even then the king took none of it And having 
written to all his grandees and lieutenants, to send him copies 
of the despatches ttiat were lost, upon their arrival lie put them 
again under the care of Eumenes. 

Some time after, another dis^te happened between him and 



* Alexander had married Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, and given 
the youngest, named Trypcti», to Hephjcstion. This was a measure well 
calculated to establish hitn and his posterity on the Peraan throne; but it 
was obnoxious to the Macedonians. Therefore, to support it on one hand, 
and to obviate inconveniences on the other, he selected eigh^ i^igins out 
of the mpst honourable families in Per^a, and persuaded nil principal 
friends and officers to many them. 

-f Mentor was brother to Memnon, whose widow Barnne was Alexan- 
der's mistress. He was also brother-in-law to Artabarus; and th'e second 
Barsine, whom Eumenes married, seems to have been daughter to Mem* 
Don And Mentor's sister* 
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Hephsestion, on account of some present from the kins to one 
of them. Much severe and abusive. kn^age passed between 
them, yet Alexander, for the present, did not look upon Eu- 
menes with the less regard. But Hephaestion dying soon after, 
the king, in his unspeakable affliction for that loss, expressed 
his resentment against all who he thought envied that favourite 
while he lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was one of 
Uiose whom he most suspected of such sentiments, and he 
often mentioned the differences, and the severe language those 
difierences had produced. Eumenes, however, being an artful 
man, and happy at expedients, made the very person through 
whom he had lost the king's favour the means of regaining it 
He seconded the zeal ana application of Alexander, to cele« 
brate the memory of Hephaestion. He suggested such in- 
stances of veneration as he thought might do most honour to 
the deceased, and contributed largely and freely out of his 
own purse towards the expenses oi his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke out 
between the phalanx and the late king's friends and generals. 
Eumenes, in his heart, sided with the phalanx^ but in appear- 
ance stood neuter, as a person perfectly indifferent; saying, it 
did not become him, who was a stranger, to interfere in the 
disputes of the Macedonians. And when the other great offi- 
cers retired from Babylon, lie staid there, endeavouring to 
appease that body of infantry, and to dispose them to a recon- 
ciliation. 

After these troubles were past, and the generals met to con- 
sult about dividing the provinces and armies among them, the 
countries assigned Eumenes were Cappadocia and Pa^hlago- 
nia, and the coast of the sea of Pontus, as far as Trapezus. 
These countries were not Uien subject to the Macedonians, 
for Ariarathes was king of them; but Leonatus and Antigonus 
were to go with a great army, and put Eumenes in possession. 
Antigonus, now elated with power, and despising all the 
world, gave no attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leo- 
natus marched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia, 
and promised to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. Im- 
mediately after this, Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, ap- 
plied to JLeonatus, and desired him rather to go to the relief 
of Antipater and tlie Macedonians, who were besieged m La- 
mia,* Leonatus being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and 
attempted to reconcile him to Hecataeus. Thev had long had 
suspicions of each other on account of a family diflference in 
point of politics; in consequence of which Eumenes had only 
accused Hecataeus of setting himself up tyrant in Cardia, and 

•AcityofTheanly. 
ToL. III. 
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had entreated Alexander to restore that people to their liberty. 
He now desired to be excused taking a share in the Grecian 
expedftion, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had long 
hated him, to gratity himself as well as Hecataeus, would make 
some attempt upon his life. Upon which, Leonatus, placing 
an entire confidence in him, opened to him all his heart. He 
told him the assisting Antipater was nothing but a pretext, and 
that he designed, as soon as he landed in Greece, to assert his 
claim to Macedonia. At the same time he showed him letters 
from Cleopatra,^ in which she invited him to Pella, and pro- 
mised to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or whe- 
thier he despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was ex- 
tremely obstinate in his temper, and followed every impulse 
of a precipitate ambition, he witiidrew from him in the night 
with all his equipage, which consisted of three hundred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics, well armed, and all his treasure, 
amounting to five thousand talents. With this he fled to Per- 
diccas; and, as he acquainted that general with the secret de- 
signs of Leonatus, he W€is immediately taken into a high de- 
pee of favour, and admitted to a share in his councils. In a 
utde time, too, PerdicQas in person conducted him into Cappa- 
docia, with a -great army; took Ariarathes prisoner, subaued 
all the country, and estaDiished Eumenes in that government; 
in consequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under the 
direction of his friends, placed guards and garrisons, with 
proper ofl&cers at their head, and appointed judges and super- 
mtendants' of the revenue; Perdiccas leaving tne entire dis- 
position of those things to him. After this, he departed with 
Perdiccas; choosing to ^ve him that testimony of respect, and 
not thinking it consistent with his interest to be absent from 
his court. But Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself exe- 
cute the designs he was meditating, and perceiving that the 
provinces he had left behind required an able and faithful 
guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had Teached Cilicia. 
The pretence was, that he might attend to the concerns of his 
own government; but the real intention, that he should secure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was disturbed by 
the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits, and unbound- 
ed vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to keep him to 
his duty, by soothing applications. And as- he saw the Mace- 
donian infantry were oecome extremely insolent and audacious, 
he applied himself to raising a body of cavalry, which might 
be a counterpoise against them. For this purpose, he remitted 

* Thp sister of Alexander. 
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the taxes, ^d save other immunities to those of his provinee 
who were good horsemen. IJe also bought a great number 
of horses, and distiibuted them aniong sucti of his courtiers as 
he placed the greatest confidence in; exciting them by honours 
and rewards, and training them to strength and sKill, by a 
variety of exercises. The Macedonians, upon this, were uif- 
ferentiy affected, some with astonishment, and others with 
joy, to see a body of cavalry collected, to the number of six 
thousand three hundred, and trained in so short a space of 
time. 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater, having reduced 
Greece, passed into Asia, to overthrow tne power of rerdiccas; 
and news was brought that their first intention was to enter 
Cappadocia. Perdiccas himself was engaged in war with 
Ptolemy; he therefore appointed Eumenes commander-in- 
chief ot the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia, and wrote to 
Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that general, 
whom he had invested with discretionary powers. Alcetas 
plainly refused to submit to that injunction; alleging that the 
Maceaonians would be ashamed to fight Antipater; and as for 
Craterus, their affection for him was such that they would re- 
ceive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was visible 
that Neoptolemus was forming some treacherous scheme 
a^inst lijumenes; for when called upon, he refused to join 
him, and, instead of that, prepared to give him battle. 

This was the first occasion on which Eumenes reaped the 
fruits of his foresight and timely preparations. For, though 
his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he put Neoptolemus 
to flight, and took his bagg^tge. And while the phalanx were 
dispers^ upon the pursuit, ne fell upon ihem in such good 
order with nis horse, that they were lorced to lay down their 
arms, and take an oath to serve him. Neoptolemus collected 
some of the fugitives, and retired with them to Craterus and 
Antipater. They had already sent ambassadors to Eumenes, 
to desire him to adopt their interests; in reward of which they 
would confirm to him the provinces he had, and give him 
others, with an additional number of troops; in which case he 
would find Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and con- 
tinue in friendship with Craterus, instead of turning his arms 
against him. 

Eumenes made answer to these proposals, — ^^ That having 
long been on a footing of enmjty with Antipater, he did not 
choose to be his friend, at a time when he saw him treating 
his fri^ids as so many enemies. As for Craterus, he was 
ready to reconcile him to Perdiccas, and to compromise matr 
ters between them upon just and reasonable \£TTCv^. '&vi\.^i\^fe 
should he^n hostilities, he w'ould support Yi\s \uy\t^^ liN&^^ 
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while he had an hour to lire, and rather sacrifice life itself 
than his honour." 

When this answer was reported to Antipater and Craterus, 
they took some time to deliberate upon the measures they 
should pursue. Mean while, Neoptolemus arriving, gave 
them an account of the hattle he had lost, and requested assist- 
ance of Ihem both, but particularly of Craterus, He said,— 
"The Macedonians had so extraordinary an attachment to 
him, that if they saw but his hat, or heard one accent of his 
tongue, they would immediately run to him with their swords 
in their hands." Indeed, the reputation of Craterus was very 
great among them, and, after the death of Alexander, most of 
uiem wish^ to be under his command. -They remembered 
ttie risks he had run of embroiling himself with Alexander for 
their sakes; how he had combated the inclination for Persian 
fashions which insensibly grew upon him, and supported the 
eustoms of nis country against the insults of baroaric pomp 
and luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking a con- 
siderable part of the forces himself, marched along with Ne- 
optolemus against Eumenes. If Eumenes foresaw his coming, 
and was prepared for it, we may impute it to the vigilance 
necessary in a general; we see nothing in that of supenor ge- 
nius. But when, besides his concealing from the enemy what 
they ought not to discover, he brought his own troops to ac- 
tion, without knowing who was their adversary, and made 
them serve against Craterus, without finding out that he was 
the officer they had to contend with; in this we see charac- 
teristical proofs of gerieralship. For he propagated a report, 
that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigris, was acfvancing again 
with some Cappadocian and Paphlagouian horse. The night 
he designed to decamp, he fell into a sound sleep, and haa a 
very extraordinary dream. He thought he saw two Alexan- 
ders prepared to try their strength against each other, and each 
at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came to support the one 
and Ceres the otner. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
Alexander assisted bj Minerva, was defeated, and Ceres 
crowned the victor with a wreath of corn. He immediately 
concluded that the dream was in his favour, because he had to 
fight for a country which was most of it in tillage, and which 
had then so excellent a crop well advanced towards the sickle, 
that the whole face of it nad the appearance of a profound 
peace. He was the more confirmed m his opinion, when he 
found the enemy's word was Minerva and Alexander f and in 
opposition to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At the same 
^mcy he ordered, his men to crown themselves, and to cover 
th^jr arms with ears of corn. He waa several times upon the 
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yoint of declaring to his ]irincipal officers and captains what 
adversary, they had to contend with; thinking it a hazardous 
undei taking to keep to himself a secret so important, and per- 
haps necessary for them to know, yet he abode by his hrst 
resolution^ and trusted bis own heart only with Uhe danger tiiat 
might **nsue. 

When he cairiC to give battle, he would not set any Mace- 
donian to engaj^e Cratesnis, but appointed to that charge two 
bodies of foreign horse, commanded by Phamabazus the son 
o£ Artabazus, aad Phopnix of Tenedos. They had orders to 
adv'ance on the first sight >f the enemj ana i;ome to close 
fighting, without giving theni time tx) f -^tire; and if Uiey at- 
tempted to speak or send any herald, tliey v/ere not to regard 
it For he n&d sTong apprehensions that the Macedonians 
woaid gc»o\cr r^ Cr^itin% if thejr h?r:»pened to know him. 
£umeneft, himsfci* with a ircop of three hundred select horse, 
went and posted hisxiseli in the right wxng, where he shoula 
ha\e tc aci agtin&t Neoptolemus. When they had passed a 
little hill that separated the tv/o arnLies, and came in view, 
they chagiu \rlib such impetuosiiiy, that Cratenis was ex- 
tremely stirprised, and expressed hi3 resentment in strong 
terms against Ne;optolemiv:, who, he thought, had deceived 
him wiai a prr/xnce that the Macedonians would change sides. 
However, fc ©xhoited his officers to behave lik<5 brave men, 
and stood .orward to the encounter. In the first shock, which 
was very \iclent, the spears were scon broken^ and they were - 
then to decide the d.^::;utc with the sword. 

The behaviour of Ci-aterus did no dishonour to Alexander. 
He killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many 
others who assailed him in front But at last he received a 
Side-blow from aThracian, which brou^it him to the ground. 
Many passed over him v/ithcut knowing him; but Gorgias, 
one of JEurnenes^s officerc, took notice of him; and being well 
acquainted with his person, leaped from his horse, and guard- 
ed tiie cody. It was then, however, too late; he %as at the last 
extremity^ and in the agonies of death. 

In me meantime, I^optolemus engaged Eumenes. The 
most violent hatred had long subsistea between them, and 
Ihis day added stings to it They knew not one another in 
the two first encounters, but in the third they did; and thea 
tney rushed forward impetuously, with swords drawn, and 
loud shouts. The shock their horses met with was so violecL 
Qiat it resembled that of two galleys. The fierce antagonists 
quitted the bridles, and laid hold on each other, each endea- 
vouring to tear rfi" the helmet or the breast-plate of his enemy. 
While their hands wejc thui engaged, their YvoTSfcs vj«v\\.ltQP£vv 
tinder them; and as they fell to the ground viiVJcvowX. c^\)X>i3arti 
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their hold, they wrestled for the advantage. Neoptolemus was 
beginning to rise first, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham, anoDy that means, jgot upon his feet before him. Neop- 
tolemus being wounded in one knee, supported himself upon 
the other, and fought with great courage underneath, but was 
not able to reach his adversary a moit^^l blow. At last, re- 
ceiving a wound in the neck, he grew faint, and stretched 
himseli upon the ground. Eumsnes with all the eagerness o? 
inveterate hatred, hastening to strip off his arme, and loading 
him with reproaches, did not obseive that hi< sword was stiU 
in his hand; so that feoptclemus wounded him under the cui- 
rass, where it touches upon the groin. Ilow^rei', a« the ?^.roke 
was but feeble, the a][>prehension3 it gave him ^ere giea Xr 
than the real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak *n he was with 
the wounds he had received in his, legs and 'Aims, he mounted 
his horse, and made up to his left wing, which }i« supposed 
might still be engaged with the enemy. Tnere, being inform- 
ed of the fate of Craterus, he hastened to him^ and iinding his 
breath and his senses not quite gone, he alighted from his 
horse, wept over him, 8nd gave him his hand One while he 
vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, and ancther while 
he lamented his own ill tortune, and tlie cruel Tu* ce^sity he was 
under of coming to extremities, with his most ?n'jmate friend, 
and either giving orTeceiving; the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days ^fter the iormer. 
And it raised him to a high rank of honour, bfcau^e it brought 
him the palm both of capacity and courage; but at the same 
time it exposed him to the envy and hatred both of his allien 
and his enemies. It seemed hard to them, that a shranger, a 
foreign adventurer, should have destroyed one of tlie great^t 
and most illustrious of the Macedonians, with tlie anns of those 
very Macedonians. Had the news of the death of Cra*«rus 
been brought sooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have 
swayed the Macedonian sceptre. But he was slain in a nruti- 
ny in Egypt, two days before the news arrived. Tlte Mace- 
donians were so much exasperated against Eumenes upon the 
late event, that they immediately decreed his deaUi. Antigo 
nus and Antipater were to take the direction of the war which 
was to carry that decree into execution. Meantime Eumenei* 
went to the king's horses which were pasturing upon Mount 
l^fky and took such as he had occasion for, but gave the keep- 
ers a discharge for them. When Antipater was apprised ofil' 
ne laughed, and said, ^^ He could not enough admire the cau- 
tion of Eumenes, who must certainly expect to see the account 
o/" the king^s goods and chattels statt^d either on one side or 
' tAer *' 



Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of Lvdia 
near Sardis^ both because he was strong in caya*ry, and be- 
cause he was ambitious ti show Cleopatra what a respectable 
force he had. However, at the request of that princess, who 
was afraid to give Antipater any cause of complaint, ha mai-ch- 
5d to the Upper Phrvgia, and wintered in Celaenae. There 
Alcetas, Polemon, ajid. l)ocimus, contended with him foi the 
command; upon which he said, — ^^ This makes eocd the obser 
vation, every one thinks of advancing himself, but no '..413 
thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public weal.' 

He had promised to paj his army within three days; and as 
he had not money to do it, he sold them all the farms and ca» 
*Jes in the countiy, together with the people and caLUe that 
were upon them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, 
or ofl&cer who had a command in the foreign troops, received 
battel ing endues from Eumenes; and when he had taken the 
castle, he divided the spoil among his company, according to 
i!?.3 arrears due to each particular man. This restored him the 
ariecticns of tlie soldiers; insomuch that when papers were 
found in his camp, dispersed by the enemy, in wnich their 
genoirals promised a hundred talents, and great honours to the 
man who should kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly 
incenced, and ga\c cvc.<:;T,:that from that time he should na^c 
r. Icdy-guard Ci a the i:.* and officer- like men* -always about 
him^ who cnculd keep ^;^ich by turns, and be in waiting day 
j.ntl :.ight The.v, wi.c net a man who refused that charge; 
and they were glad to receive froip Eumenes the marks of 
I 'xruTj w>iicb tho&e \rho were called the king's friendc urcd 
vj leoOi/o from tlie hands ci royalty. For he, too, was em- 
powered CO distribixte purple hats and rich robe^ which were 
considered as ^iie principal gifts the kings of Macedon nad to 
3estow. 

Prosperity ^ves some appearance of higher sentiments even 
jO pc^rsons of mean spirit; and we see something of grandeur 
ana importance about them in the elevation where jPortune 
PLS placed tbem. But he who is inspired by real fortitude 
.:nd magnanimity, will show it meet by the dignity cl hia be- 
navlcuir under losses, and in the most adverse fortune. So did 
Eumcicr. When he had lost a battle to Antigonus in the ter- 
ritory of the OcyniaTiS in. Cappadccia, through the treachery 
of one of his omcers, though he was forced to fly him^^lf, he 
did not suffer the traitor to escApe to the enemy, but took him 
and hanged him upon the spot In his flight he took a differ- 
ent way from the pursuers, and privately turned round in such 
a manner^ as to regain the field of battle. There he encami^ 
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ed in order to bury the dead; whom^ he collected and burnt 
w' th the door posts of the neiehbouring villages. The bodies 
of the officers and common soldiers were burnt upon separate 
piles, and when he had raised ^reat monuments of earth over 
them he decamped. So that Antigonus coming that way af- 
terwards, was astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

•Another time he fell in with the ba^^age of Antigonus, and 
« Mid easily have taken it, together with manv persons of free 
ojdition, a great number of slaves, and all the wealth which 
had been amassed in so many wars, and the plunder of so ma- 
ny countries. But he was afraid diat his men, when possessed 
of such riches and spoils, would think themselves too heavy 
*6r fllg^t, and be too effeminate to bear the hardship of long 
>?srandering from place to place; and yet time he knew, wao hii 
,>rincipal resource for getting cletr of Antigonus. On the 
other nand, lie Was sensible it w^ould be extremely diificuit to 
keep the Macedonians from flying irpjn the spoil, when it .'as 
so much within reach. He, therefor?, ordered them to retresn 
themrelves, and feed their horsep^ before they attack^u ch** 
enemy. In the meantime he prls ately sent a messenger to 
Menander, who escorted the baggage, to acquaint him^ — 
" That Eurnenes, in consideration of tac. friendship whioh had 
suDsisted between them, advised -I'm :j ;>ro, ids for his safetv^ 
and to retire as fast as possible frcni t'^c plain, v/iiere h-s m.gl t 
easily be surrounded, to the for»t 'f ^^^ r*iighbyuring nitan- 
tam, where the cavalry could not f.cl, 07 LRy *roops til. up(,n 
his rear.^^ 

Menander soon perceived hi.*' c anger, and retired, Aftx^r 
which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the presence of jbII •!. c 
soldiers, and commanded the latter to arm -ind bridle tit.I* 
horsec, in-order for the attack. The scouts brought back aa 
account that Menander had gained a situation where he ecald 
not be taken. Hereupon £umenes pretended great ^oncern, 
and drew off his forces. We are told, that Aipon the lepor. 
Menander made of this aflikir to Antigonus. the Macedon;axif 
launched out in the praises of Eumenes, ?nd began to repaid 
bin. with an eye of kindness, for acting so generous a pa- «-, 
when it was in his power to have enslaved their children and 
dishonoured their wives. The answer Antigonus ga *e them 
was this: — ^^ Think not, my good friends, it was for yovU' lake 
tie let them go; it was for his own. He did not choose to 
have so many shackles upon him when he designed to fly.'' 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly Irom 

place to place, spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him; 

either out of care for their safety, or because he did not choor'i 

io have a body of men after him, who were too few t.- stand a 

battle, and too many to fly lu piivacy. And when hi retired 
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to the castle of Nora^* on the confines of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia^ with only five hundred horse, and two hundred foot, 
there again he g^ve all such of his friends free leave to depart, 
as did not like the inconveniences of the place, and the mean- 
ness of diet,t and dismissed them with great marks of 
kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he lormed 
tliat siege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes answered, — 
^' Antigonus had many friends, and generals to take his place, 
in case of accidents to himself; but the troops he had the care 
of had none to commsgid or protect them after him.^' He 
therefore insisted that Antigonus should send hostages, if he 
wanted to treat with him in person. And when Antigonus 
wanted him to make his application to him first, as the greater 
man, he said, — ^^ While I am master of my swo^d, I shall never 
think any man greater than myself At last Antigonus sent 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hosta^, and then Eu- 
menes came out to him. They embraced with great tokens 
of cordiality, having foirmerly been intimate friends snd com- 
panions. 

In the conference, which lasted a considerable time, Eu- 
menes made no mention of ^security for his own life, or of an 
amnesty for what was passed. Instead of that, he insisted on 
having the government of his provinces confirmed to him, ^^.rd 
considerable rewards for his services besides; insomuch, tb<t 
all who attended on the occasion, admired his firmness^ %iid 
were astonished at his greatness of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians rar to 
see Eumenes; for, after the death of Cratetus, no man was so 
much talked of in the army as he. But Antigonus, fearing 
they should ofier him some violence, called to them to keep 
at a distance; and when they still kept crowding in, ordered 
them to be diiven ofi* with stones. At last he took him in his 
k]rms,and keeping ofi* the multitude with his guards, with scam 
difficulty got nim safe a^ain into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line of 
circumvallation round the place, and having left a sufiicieat 
number of hoops to carry on the siege, he retired. The fort 
was abnniantly provided with corn, water, and salt,^ but in 
want of every thing else requisite for the table. Yet with thij 
mean, provision he furnished out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited iii their turns; for he took care 
to season his provisions with agreeable discourse, and the ut- 
most cordiality. His appearance was, indeed, very engaging 

* It was onlv two hundred and iifty paces in c^UTDS^ttwc^ 
f A hundred left him upou this o&r. 
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His countenance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn, 
but was smooth and elegant; and the proportion of his limbs 
was so excellent, that they might seem to have come from the 
chisel of the statuary. And though he was not very eloquent, 
he had a soft and persuasive way of speaking, as we may con- 
clude from his epistles. 

He observed, tnat the greatest inconvenience fo the garrison, 
was the narrowness of the space in which they were confined, 
enclosed as it was with small houses, and the whole of it not 
more than two furlongs in circuit; so that they were for<5ed to 
take their foodhwithout exercise, and their horses to do the 
same. To remove the languor which is the consequence of 
that want, as well as to prepare them for flight, it occasion 
should offer, he assignea a room, fourteen cubits long, the 
largest in all the fort, for the men to walk ih, and gave them 
orders gradually to mend their pabe. As for the norses, he 
tied them to the roof of the stable with strong halters. Then 
he raiced th^ir heads and fore parts bjr a pulley, till they could 
5^.Ar<»e t mtii the ground with their fore feet, but, at the same 
t'nae, they stood firm upon their hind feet In this posture 
th«*, grooms plied them with the whip and the voice: and the 
It'r^es thus irritated, bounded furiously on their hind feet, oi* 
Piraned to set their fore feet on the ground; by which efforts 
t '£!r i^'hole body was exercised, till they were out of breath 
ana m a foam. After this exercise, which was no bad one 
c\}iQi for speed or strength, they had their barley given them 
bciied, that they miffht sooner despatch, and better digest it 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, Anti- 
^•:!.us received information of the death of Antipater in Ma- 
frdcnia, and of the troubles that prevailed there through tiie 
animosities between Cassandcr and PolVperchon. H^ now 
hiAe adieu to all inferior prospects, and grasped the whole 
csnpire in his schemes; in consequence of which, he wanted to 
make Eumenes his friend, and bring him to co-operate in the 
execution of his plan. For this purpose he sent to him Hier- 
onymus,* with proposals of peace, on condition that he took 
the oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made a correction 
^n the oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the place, 
to judge which form was the most reasonable. Indeed, Anti- 
fonus, to save appesirances, had slightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and ail the rest ran in his own name. 
Eumenes, thereiore, put Olympias and the princes of the blood 
first; and he proposea to engage himself by oath of fealty, not 

• Hieron}nnu8 was of Cardia, tnd therefore a count r)Tnan v^ Eumenes. 
Ife wrote the lustory of those prinr^es who divided Alezandcr*9 dominions 
Mtnong- them. And of their succeasots.* - 
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to Anti^nas only, but^.o Olympias and the prince^ her chil- 
dren. This appearing to the Macedonians much more con- 
sistent with justice than the other, they permitted Eumenes to 
take it, and then raised the siege. Tney likewise sent this 
oath to Antigonus, requiring him to take it on the other part 
Meantime £umenes restored to the Cappadocians all the hos- 
tages he had in Nora; and in return they furnished him with 
horses, beasts of burden, and tents. lie also collected great 

tart of his soldiers, who had dispersed themselves after his 
efeat, and were stra^ling about the country. By this means 
he assembled near a thousand horse,* with which he marched 
off as fast as possible; rightly jud^ng he had much to fear 
from Antigonus. For that general not only ordered him to 
be besieged agsun, and shut up with a circular wall, but, in 
his Tetters, expressed great resentment -against, the Macedoni- 
ans for admitting the correction of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to' place, he received 
letters from Macedonia,' in which the people declared their 
apprehensions of the growing power of Antigonus; and oth^:*s 
from Olympias, wherein sh^ invited him to come and take upon 
him the tuition and care of Alexander's son, whose life she 
conceived to be in danger. At the same time,- Polyperchcn 
and king Philip sent him orders to carry on the war against 
Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. They empowered 
him also to take five hundred talents out of the royal treasure 
at Quinda,t for the re-establishment of his own affairs, and as 
much more as he should judge necessary ibr the purposes of 
the war. Antigenes and Teutames, too, who commanded the 
jirgyraspidesy had directions to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind lecep- 
tion, but it was not difficult to discover the envy and jealousy 
they had in their hearts, and how much they disdained to act 
under him. Their envy he endeavoured to remove, by not 
taking the money, which he told them he did not want. To 
remove their obstinacy and ambition for the first place, vrus 
not so easy an dffair; for, though they knew not how to com- 
mand, they were resolved not to obey. In this case he called 
in the assistance of superstition. He said, Alexander had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and showed him a pavilion with 
royal furniture, and a throne in the middle of it; after which 
that prince declared, — " If they would hold their councils, 
and despatch business there, he would be wt\ them, and ?)roi- 



* Diodoms Siculus says two thousrxxl. 
fin Cam 
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per every, measure and action which commenced under his 
auspices."* 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe he 
had this vision. They were not willing to wait upon him, 
nor did he choose tp dishonour his commission by going to 
them. They prepared, therefore, a royal .pavilion, and a 
throne in it, wnicn they called the throne of Alexander; and 
thither they repaired to consult upon the most important 
afiairs. 

From thence thejr marched to the higher provinces, and, 
upon the way, were j lined by Peucestas, a f?:iend of Eumenes, 
and other governors of provinces. Thus the Macedonians 
ware gi'eatly strengthenea, both in point of nunibers, and in 
the most magnificent provision of all Ihe requisites of war. 
But power anq affluence had rendered these governors so un- 
tractable in society, and so dissolute in their way of living, 
sm:ie the death of Alexander, and they came together with a 
spirit^ cf despotism, so nursed by barbaric pride, that they 
scon became obnoxious to each other, and no sort of harmony 
cf>u»ld subsist between them. Besides, they flattered the Ma- 
cedocians without any regard to decorum, and supplied them 
\ivith money in such a manner, for their entertainments and 
sacrifices, tliat in. a little time, their camp looked like s. place 
of fubMc reception for every scene of intemperance;. a(id those 
votemns were to be courted for military appointments, as the 
peopte are for their votes in a republic. 

Eu.iienes soon perceived that the new-arrived grandees de- 
ipised ^ach other, but were afraid of him, and watched an op- 
portunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he was in want# 
of i*ianey, and borrowed large sums of thoi^e that hated him 
nvost,*^ in order that they might place some confidence in him. 
or at least might give up tlieir designs upon his life, out oi 
re2;ard to the money lent him. Thus he found guards for him- 
self in thfc apulence of others; and, though men in general 
seek to save their lives by giving, he provided for his safety 
by receiving. 

While nr danger was near, *he Macedonians took bribes of 
all who wanted to corrupt them, and like a kind of guai ds, 
daily attended the gates i f those that affected the command. 

* In ccnseqii*jnce of this, according' to Diodonis, Eumenes proposed to 
take a sum out of the treasury, sufficient for making a throne of gokl; to 
place upon that throne the diadem, the sceptre and crown, and aU the 
other ensigns of royalty belonging to that prince; that every morning a sa- 
crifice should be offered him by all the officers; and that all orders should 
be issued in his name. A stroke of policy suitable to the fcenius of 
Eumenes. 

ff'owr hundred thousand crowns. 
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Bxxiy when Antisonus eame and encanrped over against them, 
and affairs called for a real general^ Eumenes was applied to, 
not only by the soldiers, but the very grandees who nad taken 
so much state upon them in time of peace and pleasure, freely 
gave place to him« and took the post he assigned them without 
murmuring. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pass the 
river Pasitigris, not one of the other officers who were ap- 
{K)inted to guard it got any intelligence of his motions; £u- 
menes alone was at hand to oppose him: and he did it so 
efiectually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, and 
made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour ot the Macedonians, when Eumenes hap- 
pened to be sick, still more particularly showed, that they 
thought others fit ta direct in magnificent entertainments, and 
the solemnities of peace, but that he was the only person 
among them fit to lead an army. For, Peucestas having feast- 
ed them in a sumptuous manner in Persia, and given each man 
a sheep for sacrifice, hoped to be indulged with the command. 
A few days after, as they were marchmg against the enemy, 
Eumenes was so dangerously ill, that he was forced to be car- 
ried in a litter, at some distance from the ranks, lest his rest, 
which was very precarious, should be disturbed with the noise. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy suddenly made their 
appearance, for they had passed the intermediate hills, and 
were now descending into the plain. The lustre of their gold- 
en armour glittering in the sun, as they marched down the 
hill, the elephants with their towers on their backs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when they were 
advancing to the combat, struck the troops that were to oppose 
fhem with such surprise, that the front halted, and callea out 
for Eumenes, declarmg that they would not move a step far- 
ther, if he had not the direction of them. At the same time 
the^ grounded their arms, exhorted each other to stop, and 
insisted that their officers should not hazard ah engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this than he advanced with the 
utmost expedition, hastening the slaves that carried the litter. 
He likewise opened the curtains,'and stretched out his hand in 
token of his jcy. On the first sight of the general of their 
heart, the troops saluted him in me Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and, witili loud shouts, challenged the ene- 
my to advance, thinldng themselves invincible while he was 
at'their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, that Eu- 
menes was 80 extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried 
in a litter^ concluded he should find no creat d\ffiLe.\A\.^ \w\^^» 
ing the other genej^s^ and, therefore, nastetied \jo me %kX:d.O&. 
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But when he came to reconnoitre the enemy's army^ and saw 
in what excellent order it was drawn up, he stood still some- 
time, in silent admiration. At last, spying the litter carried 
about from one wing to the other, he laughed out aloud, as his 
manner was, and said to his friends, — ^^ Yon litter is the thing 
that pitches the battle a^nst us." After this he immediately 
retreated to his entrencnments.* 

The Macedonians had hardly recovered themselves from 
tlieir fears, before they began to behave again in a disorderly 
and mutinous manner to tlieir officers, and spread themselves 
over almost all ihe provinces of Gabene, for winter quarters; 
insomuch that the first were at the distance of a thousand fur- 
longs from the last Antigonus being informed of this cir- 
cumstance, moved back against them, without losing a mo- 
ment's time. He took a rugged road, that afforded no water, 

• There are some particulars in Diodorus, which deserve to be inserted 
here. After the two armies were separated ^tbout coming to action, they 
encamped about three furlongs .distance from each other; and Antigonus 
soon finding the country .where he lay so much exhausted, that it would be 
very difficiDt for him to subsist, sent deputies to the confederate army, to 
solicit them, especially the governors of provinces, and the old Macedoni,- 
an corps, to desert fiumenes, and to join "him; which at this time, they re 
jected with the highest indignation. Afler the deputies were dismissed, 
£umenes came into the assembly, and delivered himself in the following 
fable: — " A Hon once falling in love with a young damsel, demanded her in 
marriage of her father. The father made answer, That he looked on such 
an alliance as a great honour to his family, but stood in fear of lus claws and 
teeth, lest, upon any trifling dispute that might happen between them afler 
marriage, he might exercise them a little too hastily upon his daughter. 
To remove this objection, the amorous lion caused both liis nails and teeth 
to be drawn immediately; whereupon the&thertookacuds^l) and soon got 
rid of his enemy. — This," continued he, " is the very thing aimed at by 
Antigonus, who is libersd in promises, till he has made himself master of 
your forces, and then beware of his teeth and paws." A few days after 
this, Eumenes having intelligence that Antigonus mtendedto decamp in the 
niglit, presently guessed tint his design was to seek quarters of refresh- 
ment for his army in the rich district of Gabene. To prevent this, and, at 
the same time, to g^n a passage into that country, he instructed some sol- 
diers to pretend they were deserters, and sent them into the camp of An- 
ti^nus, where they reported that Eumenes intended to attack him in 
his trenches that very night. But while Antigonus's troops were under 
arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which at length Antigonus suspected) 
and, having given proper orders to his foot, marched immediately arter him 
with his cavalry. Early m the morning, from the top of a hill* ke^discemed 
Eumenes, with his army, below: and Eumenes, upon mght of the cavalry, 
concluding that the whole army of Antigfonus was at hand, faced about, and 
disposed ms troops in order to battle. Thus Eumenes was deceived in his' 
turn; and, as soon as Antigonus's infantry came up, a ah«rp aetioii followed, 
in which the victory seemed won and lost aeveral dmet. At kMrt^ howerer, 
AntigoDuahsid viably the worst, being forced to mthdnw. by lonr niMtsliOb 
into Meduu^IHod. ke. IJb. jam. 
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because it was the shortest: hoping, if he fell upon them while 
thus dispersed^ that it would be impossible for their a£Scers to 
assemble th^m. 

However^ as soon as, he had entered that desolate country, 
his troops were attacked with such violent winds, and severe 
frosts, that it was difficult for them to proceed; and they found 
it necessary to light many fires. For this reason their march 
could not be concealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the 
mountains that overlook the desert, wondering what such a 
number of fires could mean, sent some persons upon drome- 
daries to Peucestas, with an account of tnem. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, prepared for 
flight, intending to take with him such troops as he could col- 
lect on the way. But tumenes soon dispelled their fears and 
uneasiness, by promising so to impede the enemy's march, 
that they would arrive three days later than they were ex- 
pected. Finding that they listened to him, he sent orders to 
the officers to draw all the troops- from their quarters, and as- 
semble them with speed. At the same time he took his horse, 
and went with his colleagues to seek out a lofty piece of ground, 
which might attract the attention.of the troops marching below. 
Having found one that answered his purpose, he measured it, 
and caused a number of fires to be lignted at proper intervals, 
so as to resemble a camp. 

When AntigiDnus benield those fires upon the heights, he 
was in the utmost distress; for he thought the enemy were ap- 
prised of his intention some tiijie before, and were come to 
meet him. Not choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed 
and fatigued with their march, to be obliged to fight troops 
that were perfectly fresh, and had wintered in agreeable quar- 
ters, he left the short road, and led his men through the towns 
and villages, giving them abundant time to refresh themselves. 
But when he found that no parties came out to gall him in his 
march, which is usual when an enemy is near, and was inform- 
ed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had seen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, he per- 
ceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of generalsnip, 
and this incensed him so much, that he advanced with a reso- 
lution to try his strength in a pitched battle. 

Meantime the greatest part of the forces repaired to Eu- 
menes, and, in admiration of his capacity, desired him to take 
the sole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, who 
were at the head of the Jlrgyraspides^were so exasperated with 
envy, that they formed a plot against his life: and havina 
drawn into it most of the grandees and generals, they consultea 
upon a proper time and methed to take him off. T!aE^ ^ 
agreed to make use of him in the ensuing batde) dxidi\A ^"a^ar 
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flinsite him immediately after. But Eudamus^ master of th» 
elephants, and Phaedimus, privately informed Eumenes of 
their resolutions; not out of any kindness or benevolent regard, 
but because they were afraid of losing the money they had 
lent him. He commended theni fox: the honour with which 
they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told his 
friends, — ^ That he lived among a herd of savage beasts,'^ and 
immediately made his will. After which he destroyed all his 
papers, lest after his death; charges and impeachments should 
arise against the persons who wrote them, in consequence of 
the secrets discovered there. He then considered, whether 
he should put the enemy in the way of gaining the victory, 
or take his flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia: 
but he could not fix Upon any thing while his friends staid 
with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was rfow almost as cnangeable as his fortune, he drew 
up the forces, and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the 
barbarians. On the other himd, the phalanx smd the ^rgyraa^ 
pides bade him be of good courage, assuring hrm that the ene- 
my would not stand the encounter. For mey were veterans 
wlio had served under Philip and Alexander, and like so many 
champions of the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many 
of them were seventy years of age, and none less than sixty: 
so that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they cried 
out, — ^^ Villains, you fight against your fathers!^' They tiien 
fell furiously upon his infantry and soon routed them. Indeed, 
none of the battalions could stand the shock, and most of them 
were cut in pieces upon the spot. But though Antigonus had 
such bad success in this quarter, his cavalry were victorious, 
through the weak and dastardly behaviour of Peucestas, and 
took Si the baggage. Antigonus was a man who had an ex- 
cellent presence of mind on the most trying occasions, and 
here the place and the occasion befriended nim. It was a 
plain open country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the sea-shore, covered with a fine dry sand, which the tramp- 
ling of so many men and horses, during the action, reduced to 
a small white dust, that, like a cloud ofiime, darkened the air, 
and intercepted the prospect; so that it was easy for Antigonus 
to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus sent, some of his corps 
to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the baggage. He told 
them, he would not only return the JlrgyraspiMaitieiT baggage, 
but treat them, in all respects, with the greatest kindness, pro- 
vided they would put Eumenes in his nands. The ArgyraS' 
nides came into that abominable ^ measure, and agreed to de- 
liver up that brave man alive to his enemies. In pursuance 
of this Mcheme, they approached him unsuspected, and planted 
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tliemselyes about him. Some lamented the loss of their ba^- 

ige; some desired him to assume the spirit of victory^ which 
ie nad gained; o^ers accused the rest of their commanders. 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his sword, and bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But as 
they led him throu^ the midst of the Macedonians, he de- 
sired first to speak to them; not for any request he had to 
make, but upon matters of great importance to them. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence, and stretching out his 
han(&, bound as they were, he said; — ^^ What trophy, ye vilest 
of all the M acedomans! what trophy could Antigonus have 
wished to raise, like this which you are raising, by delivering 
your general bound. Was it not base enough to acknowledge 
yourselves beaten, merdy for the sake of your baggage, as if 
victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and not upon 
the points of vour swords; but you must also send your general 
as a ransom ior that baggage. For my part, though thus led. 
I am not conquered; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined 
bjr my fellow-soldiers. But I conjure you by the god of ar- 
mies,* and llie awful deities who preside over oaths, to kill me 
here with jrour own hands. If my life he taken by another, 
the deed will still be yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, 
if "you take the work out of his hands; for he wants not Eu- 
xnenes alive, but £umenes dead. If you choose not to be the 
immediate instruments, loose but one of my bands, and that 
shall do the business. If you will not trust me with a sword, 
throw me bound as I am to wild beasts. If ^ou comply with 
this last request, I acquit yen of all guilt with respect to me, 
and declare you have behaved to your general like the best 
and honestest of men.^' 

The rest of the troops received this speech with sighs and 
tears, and every expression of sorrow; but the Argyraspidei 
cried out, — ^ Lead him on, and attend not to his trifling. For 
it is no such great jiiattct*, if an execrable Chersonesian, who 
has harassed uie Macedonians with infinite wars, have cause 
to lament his fate, as it would be, if the best of Alexander's 
and Philip's soldiers should be deprived of dae fruit of their 
labours, and have their bread to oeg in their old age. And 
have not our wives already passed three nights with our ene- 
mies?*' So saying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, tearing some bad consequence from the crowd, 
(for there was not a man le£t in his camp,) sent out ten of his 
best elephants, and a eorps of spearmen, who were Modes and 

• Jupiter. 
Voju lit Q 11 
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Parthians, to keep them off. He could not bear to have Eu- 
menes brought into his presence, because of the former friend- 
ly connections there had been ^ between them. And when 
those who took the charge of him, asked in what manner he 
would have him kept? he said, — ^^ So as you would keep an 
elephant or a lion." Nevertheless, he soon felt some impres- 
sions of pity^ and ordered them to take off his heavy chains, 
and allow him a servant who had been accustomea to wait 
upon him. He likewise permitted such of his friends as de- 
sired it, to pass whole days with him, and to bring him neces- 
sary refreshment Thus he spent some considerable time in 
deliberating^ how to dispose ofhim, and sometimes, listened to 
the applications and promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and his 
own son Demetrius, who made it a point to save him. But 
all the other ojQBcers insisted that he should be put to death, 
and urged Antigonus to give directions for it 

One day^ we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper, Onomar- 
chus, — ^^* Why Antigonus^ now he had got his enemy into his 
power, did not either immediately despatch him, or generously 
release him?'' Onomarchus answered, in a contemptuous 
manner, — ^^ That in the battle, and not now, he shoula have 
be^n so ready to meet dpath.'' To which Eumenes replied, 
** By heaven I was so! ask those who ventured to engage me 
if I was not I do not know that I met with a better man than 
myself. " " Well," said Onomarchus, " now you have found 
a better man than yourself, why do not you patiently wait his 
time." 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, he gave or- 
ders that he should have no kind of food. By this means, in 
two or three days time, he began to draw near his end; and 
then Antigonus being obliged to decamp upon some sudden 
emergency, sent in an executioner to despatch him. The 
body he delivered to his friends, allowing them to bum it ho- 
nourably, and to collect the ashes into a silver um^ in order to 
their being sent to his wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes; and divine justice did not go far to 
seek instruments of vengeance against the officers* and sol- 
diers who had betrayed him. Antigonus himself, detesting 
the Argyraspidea as impious and savage Wretches, ordered 
Ibyrtius, governor of Arachosia,t under whose direction he 
put them, to take every method to destroy them^ so that not 
one of them might return to Macedonia, or set his eyes upon 
the Grecian sea. 

* Antigenes, cominMider-in-cluef of the Siher Shield, was, by order of 
Antigonus, put ki a coffiiif and burnt alive. Eudamus, CelbanuSy amt 
mnny others of the enemies of Eumenes, experienced a like fate. 

f A province of Partbia, near Bactriaiuu 
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These are the most remarkable particulars which history 
has given us concerning Eumenes and Sertorius. And now 
to come to the companson. We observe, first, that though 
they were both strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had, to the 
end of their days, the command of many warlike nations, and 
great and respectable armies. Sertorius, indeed, has this ad- 
vantage, that nis fellow-warriors ever freely gave up the com- 
mand to him on account of his superior merit; whereas many 
disputed the post of honour with Eumenes, and it was his ac- 
tions onlv that obtained it for him. The officers of Sertorius 
were amoitious to have him at their head; but those who acted 
under Eumenes, never had recourse to him, till experience 
had showed them their own incapacity, and the necessity of 
employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards and 
Lusitanians, who for many years had been subject to Rome; 
the other was a Chersonesian, and commanded the Macedo- 
nians, who had conquered the whole world. It should be 
considered, too, that Sertorius the more easily made his way, 
because he was a senator, and had led armies before; but Eu- 
menes, with the disreputation of having be^n only a secretary, 
raised himself to the first military employments. Nor had 
Eumenes only fewer advantages, but greater impediments 
also in the road to honour. Numbers opposed him openly, 
and as many formed private designs against his life; whereas 
no man ever opposed Sertorius in public; and it was not till 
towards the last, that a few of his own party entered upon a 
private scheme to destroy him. The dangers of Sertorius 
were generally over, wlien he had gained a victory; and the 
dangers of Eumenes grew out of his very victories, among 
those who envied his success. . 

Their military performances were eoual and similar, but 
their dispositions were very difierent Eumenes loved war, 
and had a native spirit of contention; Sertorius loved peace 
and tranquillity. The former might have lived in great secu- 
rity and nonour, if he would not have stood in iVve vi«:^ oS.^^ 
spreat; but be jrather choso to tread for ever in ticie xxxve;^^ ^^^^v^ 
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of power, thoueh he had to fight every step he took; the latter 
would gladly have withdrawn from the tumult of public af- 
fkirs; bat was forced to continue the war, to defend himself 
against his restless persecutors. For Antigonus would have 
t^en pleasure in employing Eumenes, if he would have given 
up the dispute for superiority, and been content with the sta- 
tion next to his; whereas Pompey would not grant Sertorius 
his request to live a private citizen. Hence the one volunta- 
rily engaged in war, for the sake of gaining the chief com- 
mand; the other involuntarily took the command, because he 
could not live in peace. Eumehes, therefore, in his passion for 
the camp, preferr^ ambition to safety; Sertorius was an able 
warrior, but employed his talents only for the safety of his 
person. The one was not apprised of his impending fate; the 
other expected his every moment The one, had me candid 
praise of confidence in his friends; the other incurred the cen- 
sure of weakness; for he would have fied,* but could not 
The death of Sertorius did no dishonour to his life; he suffered 
that from his fellow-soldiers which the enemy could not have^ 
effected. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, yet after the 
indignity of his chains,t he wanted to live; so that he could 
neither escape death, nor meet it as he ought to have done; 
but by having recourse to m.ean applications and entreaties, 

Eut his mind m the power of the man who was only master of 
is body. 

* upon notice of the intention of his enemies to destroj him after the 
battle, he deliberated whether he should g^ve up the victory to Antigonus, 
or retire into Cappadocia. 

fThis does not appear from Plutarch's account of hirti. He only denred 
Antigonas either to gire immediate orders for his executiooy or to diow la» 
generosity in releasing^ him. 
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LIFE OF AGESILAUS. 



Archid'amus* th<* son of Xeuxidamus, aiter having govern* 
ed the Lacedaemonians with a very respectable character, left 
behind him two sons; the one named Agis, whom he had by 
LampitOjt a woman of an illustrious family; the other much 
younger, named Agesilaus, whom he had by Eupolia the 
daughter of Melisip|)idas. As the crown, by law, was to de- 
scend to Aeis, Agesilaus had nothing tx> expect but a private 
station, ana, ther^ore, had a common Lacedaemonian educa* 
tion; which, though hard in respect of diet, and full of labo- 
rious exercises, was well calculated to teach the youth obe- 
dience. Hence, Simonides is said to have called that famed 
city the man-^ubehang Sparta, because it was the principal ten- 
dency of her discipline to mske the citizens obeoient and sub- 
missive to the laws; and she trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the manege. The law does not lay the young 
princes, who are educated for the throne, under the same ne- 
cessity. But Agefilaus was singular in this, that before he 
6mie to govern, he had learned to obey. Hence it was that 
he accommodated himself with a better grace to his subjects 
than any other of the kings; having added to his princely ta- 
lents and inclinations^ a humane manner and popular civility. 

While he was yet m one of the classes or societies of boys, 
Lysander had that honourable attachment to him which uie 
Spartans distinguish with the name of love. He was charmed 
with his in^nuous modesty. For though he had a spirit above 
his companions, an ambition to excel, which made him unwil- 
ling to sit down without the prize, and a vigour and impetu 
osity which could not be conquered or borne down, yet he 
was equally remarkable for hi*' gentleness where it was neces- 
sary to obey. At the same time, it appeared, that his obedi- 
ence was not owing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and 
that throughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace more 
than toil. 

* Archidamus n. 

tlAmpito, or LAmpidou was sister to Axdudamni \>y ^^ 
Svi. FhL Jkibiad 
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He was lame of one leg; but that defect, during his youth 
was covered by the agreeable turn of the rest of his person; 
and the easy and cheerful manner in which he bore it, and his 
being the nrstto rally himself upon it,-al ways made it the less 
regarded. Nay, that defect made his spirit of enterprise more 
remarkable; for he never declined, on that account, any under- 
taking, however difi&cult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would not suflfer 
any to be made while he lived, and, at his death, he utterly 
forbade it We are only told that he was a little man, and that 
he had not a commanding aspect But a perpetual vivacity 
and cheerfulness, attended with a talent for raillery, which 
was expressed without any severity either of voice or look, 
made him more agreeable, even in age, than the young and 
the handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the ephori fine4 Archi- 
damns for marrying a little woman. ^* She will bring us," 
said they, " a race of pigmies instead of kings." 

During the reign oi Agis, Alcibiades, upon his Quitting Si- 
cily, came an exHe to Lacedaemon. Ana he haa not been 
there long before he was suspected of a criminal commerce 
with Timaea the wife of Agis. Agis would not ackivowledge 
the chil^. which she had for his, but said it was the son of Al- 
cibiades. Duris informs us, that the queen was not displeased 
at the supposition; and that she used to whisper to her women, 
the child should be called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He 
adds, tliat Alcibiades himself scrupled not to say, — ^^ He did 
not approach Timaea to gratify his appetite, but from an am- 
bition to give kinp to Sparta.^'^ However,, he was obliged to 
fly from Sparta, lest Agis should revenge the injuVy. And 
that prince, looking upon Leotychidas with an eye of suspi- 
cion, did not take notice of him as a son. Yet, in his last sick- 
ness, Leotychidas prevailed upon him, by his tears and entrea- 
ties, to acknowledge him as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner 
dead, than Lysander, who had vanquished the Athenians at sea, 
and had great power and interest in Sparta, advanced Age- 
silaus to the throne; alleging that Leotychidas was a bastard, 
and, consequently, had no right to it Indeed, the generality 
of the citizens, knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and that he 
had been educated with them in all the severity of the Spartan 
discipline, joined with pleasure in the scheme. 

There was then in Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, well 

versed in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter 

of every thing relating to the gods. This man insisted, it was 

. contrary to the divine will that a lame man should sit on the 

^rone of Sparta; and on the day the point was to be decided, 

Ae publicly read this oracle: — 
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Bewfcre> proud Sparta, lest a mumed empire* 
Thy boasted strength impair; far other woes 
Than tiiou behold'st, await thee — borne away 
By the strong tide of war. 

Lysauder observed upon thls/tliat if the Spai*tans were so- 
licitous to act literally according to the oracle, they ought to 
beware of Leotychidas: For that heaven did not consider it 
as a matter of importance, if the king happened to have a lame 
foot: the thing to be ^ardejd against, was the admission of a 
person who was not a genuine descendant of Hercules; for that 
would make the kingaom itself lame. Agesilaus added, that 
Neptune had borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agis out of his bed hy an earthquake;! ten months 
after which, and more, Leotychidas was born; though Agis did 
not cohabit with Timaea cjuring that time. 

By tiiese ways and means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and 
at the same time was put in possession of the private estate of 
Agis; Leotychidas being rejected on account of his illegitima- 
cy. Observing, however, that his relations by the mother's 
side, though men of merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety 
of the estate among them; by which means the inheritance 
procured him respect and honour, instead of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon telis us, that, by obedience to the laws of his 
country, Agesilaus gained so much power, that his will was 
not dispiuted. The case was this: — The principal authority 
was then in the hands o£ the q)hori and the senate. The qihort 
were annual magistrates, and the senators had their office for 
life. They weie both appointed as a barrier against the power 
of the kings, as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus. 
The kings, therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to 
them, and perpetual disputes subsisted between them. But 
Agesilaus took a difierent course. He gave up all thoughts 
of opposition and contentioii, and paid his court to them on 
every occasion; taking care, in all his enterprises, to set out 
under their auspices. If he was called, he went faster than 
usual: if he was upon his throne administering justice, he rose 
up when the epfu)rl approached: if any one of them was admit- 
ted a member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an ox, J as 
marks of honour. Thus, while he seemed to be adding to the 
dignity and importance of their body, he was privately increase 



•The 

therefore 



two legs of the Spartan constitution were the two kings, which, 
..tswAw.w.o, must be in a maimed and ruined state when one of them wafi 

fone. In fact, the consequence produced not a just and good monarcb, 
ut a tyrant. 

f See Xenophon, Grecian Hist, book iii; 
t Emblemi of magistracy and patriotism. 
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ing his own strength, And the authority of the erown, through 
their support and attachment 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, he behaved 
better as an enemy than as a friend. If he was severe to hiSf 
enemies, he was not unjustly so: his friends he countenanced, 
even in their unjtrst pursuits. If his enemies performed any 
thing extraordinary, he was ashamed not to take honourable 
notice of it; his friends he could not correct when they did 
amiss. On the contrary, it was his pleasure to support them, 
and go the same Icfngtns they did; for he thought no service 
dishonourable which he did in the way of friendship. Nay, 
if his adversaries fell into any misfortune, he was^ the first to 
sympathize with them, and ready to give them his assistance 
if they desired it By these means he gained the hearts of all 
hispeople. 

The ephori saw this, and^ in their fear of his increasing pow- 
er, imposed a fine upon him; alle^ng this as the reason, that 
whereas the citizens ought to be m common, he appropriated 
them to himselfl A& the writers upon physics say, that if war 
and discord were banished the universe, the heavenly bodies 
would stop their course, and all generation and motion would 
cease, by reason of that perfect narmony; so tiie great law- 
giver infused a spirit of ambition and contention into the Spar- 
tan constitution, as an incentive to virtue, and wished always 
to see some difference and dispute among the good and virtu- 
ous. He thought that general complaisance, which leads men 
to yield to the next proposal^ without exploring each other's 
intentions, and without aebatmg on the consequences, was aft 
inert principle, and deserved not the name of harmony.* 
Some imagine that Homer saw this; and that he would not 
have made Agamemnon rejoice,t when Ulysses and Achilles 
contended in such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected 
that some great benefit would arise to their affairs in general 
from this particular quarrel among the great This point, 
however, cannot be agreed to without some exception; for vi- 
olent dissensions are pernicious to a state, and productive of 
the greatest dangers. 

Agesilaus had not been long seated on the throne before ac- 
counts were brought from Asia that the king of Persia was 
Sreparing a great fleet to dispossess the Lacedaemonians of their 
ominion ofthe sea. Lysander was very desirous to be sont 
again into Asia, that he might support his friends whom he 

• Upon the same j>rinciple, we need not be greatly alanned at parW dis- 
putes in our own nation. They will not expire but with liberty. And such 
fermenta are often necessary to throw off vicious humouxi, 
tOdyaBey,,Ub, vfii. 
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had left gorernors and masters of the cities, and many of 
whom, having ahused their authority to the purposes of vio- 
lence and injustice, were banished, or put to deatn by the peo- 
ple. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with his 
forces, and fix the seat of war at the greatest distance from 
Greece, before the Persian could have finished his prepara- 
tions. At the same time he instructed his friends in Asia to 
send deputies to Lacedaemon, to desire Agesilaus miglit be ap- 
pointed to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the 
peojMe, and agreed to undertake the war, on condition they 
irould give him thirty Spartans for his officers and counsellors, 
a select corps of two thousand newly enfranchised IiehtSf and 
six thousand of the allies. All tnis was readily decreed 
through the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus sent out 
with me thirty Spartans. Lysander was soon at the head of 
the oouncilj not only on account of his reputation and power, 
but the friendship of Agesilaus, who thought the procuring 
him this command a greater tiling than the raising him to the 
throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus, he went with 
his friends to Aulis; and, passing uie night there, he dreamed 
that a person addressed him in this manner: — ^^ You are sensi- 
ble, that, since Agamemnon, none has been appointed captain- 
general of all Greece but yourself, the king of Sparta; and you 
are the only person who have arrived at mat honour. ^ Since, 
therefore, yoti command the same people, and go against the 
same enemies witii him, as well as take your departure from 
the same place, you ought to propitiate the goddess with the 
same sacrifice which he ofierea here before he sailed." 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphigenia^ whom, 
her lather offered in obedience to the soothsayers. This cir- 
tumstance, however, did not give him any pain. In the morn- 
ing he related the vision to his friends, and told them he would 
honour the goddess with what a superior being might reason- 
ably be supposed to take pleasure in, and not imitate the sa- 
vage ignorance of his predecessor. In consequence of which, 
he Clowned a hind with flowers, and delivered her to his own 
soothsayer, with orders that he should perform the ceremony, 
and not the person appointed to that office by the Bceotians. 
The first magistrates ot Bceotia, incensed at this innovation, 
sent their officers to insist that Agesilaus should not sacrifice 
contrary to the laws and customs of Boeotia. And the officers 
not only gave him such notice, but threw the thighs of the vic- 
tim from the altar. Agesilaus was highly offended at this tneat- 
ment, and departed in great wrath with the Thebans, Nat 
could he conceive any hopes of success after svieVi ^iv oxa^t^ 

Vox. UI' E 
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on the contrary, he concluded his operations would be incom- 
plete, and his expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest of Ly- 
sander appeared in a very obnoxious light The gates of that 
minister were continually crowded, ana all applications were 
made to him; as if Agesdaus had only the name and badges, 
of command, to save uie forms of law, and Lysander had in 
fact the power, and all business were to pass through his hands. 
Indeed none of the generals who were sent to Asia, ever had 
greater sway, or were more dreaded than he; none ever served 
ttieir frienas more effectually, or humbled their enemies so 
much. These were things fresh in every one's memory; and 
when they compared also the plain, the mild, and popular be- 
haviour of Agesilaus, with the stern, the short, and authori- 
tative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter en- 
tirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resentment, because 
that attention to Lysander made them appear rather as his 
ministers than as counsellors to the king. Afterwaurds Agesi- 
laus himself was piqued at it For though he had no envy in 
his nature or jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet he was 
ambitious of glory* and firm in asserting his claim to it Be- 
sides, he was apprehensive that if any great action were per- 
formed, it woula be imputed to Lysander, on account of the 
superior light in which he had still been considered. 

The method he took to obviate it was this: — His first step 
was to oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue mea- 
sures different from those for which he was most earnest An- 
other step was to reject the petitions of all who appeared to 
apply to him through the interest of that minister. In mat- 
ters, too, which were brought before the king in a judicial 
way, those against whom Lysander exerted himself, were sure 
to gain their cause; and they for whom he appeared, could 
scarce escape without a fine. As these things happened liot 
<»sually, but constantly, and of set purpose, Lysander perceived 
the cause, and concealed it not from his friends. He told them, 
It was on his account they were disgraced, and desired them 
to pay their court to the king, and to those who had greater 
interest with him than himself. These proceedings- seemed 
invidious, and intended to depreciate the king: Agesilaus, 
therefore, to mortify him still more, appointed hmi his carven 
and we are told, he said before a lai^ company, — ^"Now let 
them go and pay their court to my carver.^' 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, 

5^">7^^ Agesilaus, you know very well how to lessen your 

iriends." Agesilaus answered, ^« 1 know very well who want 

» be greater than mymiV' « But, perhaps,'^ said Lyaander^ 
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* that has rather been so represented to you, than attempted 
by me. Place me, however, where I may serve you witnout 
giving you the least umbrage.*' 

Upon this Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant in the 
Hellespont) where he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian in the 
provmce of Pliarnabazus, to come over to the Greeks, with a 
considerable treasure, and two hundred horse. Yet he retain- 
ed his resentment,^ and nourishing the remembrance of the 
affront he had received, considered how he might deprive the 
two families of tlie privilege of giving kings to Sparta,* and 
open the way to that high station to all the citizens. And it 
seems that he would have raised ffreat commotions in pursuit 
of his revenge, if he had not been killed in his expedition into 
BcBotia. Thus, ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain 
bounds, do much more harm, than good to the community. 
For if Ly Sander was to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging 
an unreasonable avidity of honour, Acesilaus might have 
known other methods to correct the fault of a man of his cha- 
racter and spirit But, under the influence of the same pas- 
sion, the one knew not how to pay a proper respect to his 
general, nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his 
friend. 

At first Tissaphernes was afraid of Agesilaus, and undertook 
by treaty^ that the king would leave me Qrecian cities to be 
governed by their own laws: but afterwards, thinking his 
■ strength sufficiently increased, he declared war. This was an 
event veiy agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped great things 
from th)s expeditionit and he considered as a circumstance 
which would reflect dishonour upon. himself, that Xenophon 
could conduct ten thousand GreeKs from the heart of Asia to 
the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him; if he, at the head of the Lace- 
dsemonians, who were masters both at sea and land, could not 
distinguish himself before the Greeks by some great and 
memorable stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the penury of Tissaphernes by an 
artifice which justice recommended, he pretended immediately 
to march into Caris^ and when the barbarian had drawn his 
forces to that quarter, he turned short, and entered Phrygia, 
There he took many cities, and made himself master of im- 
mense treasures; by which he showed his friends, that to vio- 
late a treaty is to despise the gods; whilst to deceive an enemy 

• The Eiirylionidae and the A^dae. 

f He told me Persian ambassadors, " He was much obliged to their mas- 
ter fbr ^e step he had taken, since b^ the violation of loa o«)^\v^ VsJX 
made the gods enenues to Persia^ and fhends to Greece *' 
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is not only just but glorious, and the way to add profit to plea- 
sure: but as be was inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the 
victim appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, to 
raise that sort of troops which he wanted. The method he 
took was, to insist that every man of substance, if he did not 
choose to serve in person, should provide a horse and a man. 
Many accepted the alternative; ana, instead of a parcel of in- 
different combatants,* such as the rich would have made, he 
soon got a numerous and respectable cavalry: for those who 
did not choose to serve at all, or not to serve as horse, hired 
others who wanted neither courage nor inclination. In this 
he professedly imitated Agamemnon, who for a good mare 
excused a dastardly rich man his service.t 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell the prisoners, 
but to strip them first Their clothes found many purchasers; 
but as to tne prisoners tfiemselves, their skins being soft and 
white, by reason of their having lived so much within doors, 
the spectators only laughed at tnem, thinking they would be 
of no service as slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by 
at the. auction, said to his troopw,- — "These are the persons 
whom ye fight with;" and thenjpointing to the rich spoils, — 
" Those are the things ve fight for." 

-. When the season called him into the field again, he gave it 
out that Lydia was his object. In this he did not deceive Tis- 
saphernes: that general deceived himself: for, giving no heed 
to ihe declarations of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed 
upon by them before, he concluded he would now enter Caria, 
a country not convenient for cavalry, in which his strength 
did not lie. Agesilaus, as he had proposed, went and sat 
down on the plains of Sardis, and Tissaphemes was forced to 
march thither in great haste with succours. The Persian, as 
he advanced with liis cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks, 
who were scattered up ana down for plunder. Agesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy's infantry could not yet 
be come up, whereas he had all his forces about him; and there- 
fore resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to this 

• "irikBtf 'o9?jrm, the present ctnnipt reading, should be altered, from a 
passage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369), to IWim tuu a-xaaw. The 
passage is this: — «cai T*yw ffvnyBnvuf tun *ijra-«i mu cu^ vtvnMM mth 
iSlASm KAI lUOTSIAN. . 

f Then Menelaus his Podarg^s brings. 
And the iam'd courser of the king of king^, 
Whom rich Ikshepolus (more rich than brave) 
To 'scape the wars, to Agamemnon gave^ 
(Ethe her name) at home to end his day% 
Base wealth preferring^ to eternal praise. Pope, IL xxiii. 

Thus^ Scipio, when he went to Amca, ordered the Sicilians eUher to attenc 
Aua^ or to give him hortfes or men. 
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reaolutioiii he mixed his light-armed foot with the horse, and 
ordered them to advance swiftly to the charge, while he was 
bringing up the heavy-armed troops, which would not be far 
behind. 'iHie barbarians were soon put to flight; the Greeks 
pursued, them^ took their camp, and killed great numbers. 

In conseouence of this success, they coulupillage the king's 
country in lull security, and had all the satisfaction to see Tis- 
saphernes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the 

freatest enemies to their name and nation, properly punished, 
'or the king immediately sent Tithraustes against nim, who 
cut off his head. At the same time he desired Agesilaus to 

grant him peace, promising him large sums,* on condition 
lat he would evacuate his dominions. Agesilaus answered, 
— ^^ His country was the sole arbitress of peace. For his own 
part, he rather chose to enrich his soldiers than himself; and 
the great honour among the Greeks, was to carry home spoils, 
and not presents, from their enemies." Nevertheless, to 
gratify Tithraustes for destroying Tissaphernes, the common 
enemy of the (Jreeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia. 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charges ol 
his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the scytah from the 
magistrates of Lacedsemon, which invested him with the com- 
mand of the navy as well as army; an honour which that city 
never granted to any one but himself. He was, indeed, (as 
Theopompus somewhere says,) confessedly the greatest and 
most illustrious man of his time; yet he placed his dignity ra- 
ther in his virtue than his power. Notwithstanding, there was 
this flaw in his character: when he had the conduct of the navy 
given him, he committed that charge to Pisander, when there 
were other officers of greater age ana abilities at hand. Pisan- 
der was his wife's brother, and in compliment to her, he re^ 
spected that alliance more than the pubuc good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Pharnabazus, 
whel-e he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable 
subsidies. From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, and 
drew Cotys, the king of that country, into his interest, who 
had been some time desirous of such a connection, on account 
of the virtue and honour which marked his character. Spith- 
ridates, who was the IGirst person of consequence that came 
over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesilaus in all his ex- 
peditions, and took a share, in all his dangers. This Spithri- 

• He promised also to restore the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, on 
condition thbt they paid the established tribute; and he hoped (he said) 
that this condescension would induce Agesilaus to accept tlie peace, and to 
return home; the rather^ because llssaphernes, who was guilty o{ ^Ick.^ %x^ 
breach, was punished as he deserved. 

Vox. lit U 
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dates had a son, a handsome youth, for whom Agesilaas had a 
particular regard, and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her 
age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys cave him a thousand 
horse and two thousand men, draughted ffom his light-armed 
troops, and with these he returned to Phryria. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in mat province; but 
Pharnabazus did not wait to oppose nim, or trust his own gar- 
risons. Instead of that, he took his most valuable things with 
him, and moved from place to place, to avoid a battle. Spith- 
ridates, however, watched him so narrowly, that, with the as- 
sistance of Herippidas* the Spartan, at last he made himself 
master of his camp, and all his treasures. Herippidas made 
it his business to examine what part of the baggage was se- 
creted, and compelled the barbarians to restore it: he looked, 
indeed, with a keen eye into every thing. This provoked 
Spithridates to such a degree, that ne iijnmediately marched 
on with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus 
more nearly than this. Beside the pain it gave him, to tiiink 
he had lost Spithridates, and a considerable body of men with 
him, he was ashamed of a mark of avarice and illiberal mean- 
ness, from which he had ever studied to keep both himself 
and his country. These were causes of uneasineiss that might 
be publicly actnowledged; but he had a private and more sen- 
sible one, m his attachment to the son of Spithridates; though, 
while he was with him, ho had made it a point to combat that 
attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, and Agesi- 
laus declined that mark of his affection. The youth, after 
this, was more distant in his addresses. Then Agesilaus .was 
sorry for the repulse he had given him, and pretended to won- 
der why Megabates kept at such a distance. His friends told 
him, he must blame himself for rejecting his former applica- 
tion. " He would stilV^ said they, " be glad to pay his piost 
obliging respects to ybu; but take care you do not reject them 
again.'^ Agesilaus was silent some time; and when he had 
considered the thing, he said, — ^^ Do not mention it to him: 
For tiiis second victory over myself gives me more pleasure 
than I should have in turning all I look upon to gold/' This 
resolution of his held while Megabates was with Jiim: but he 
was so much affected at his departure, that it is hara to say 
how he would have behaved, if he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with him; and 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house tliey had both been 

*HenppidA3 WBS at the head of the new council of thirty, sent to AgeaV 
Ibus the second year of the war. 
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entertained, procured an interview. Agesilaus came first to 
the place appointed, with his friends, ana sat down upon the 
long gross under a shade, to wait for Pharnabazus. "Wlien the 
Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft skins and beau- 
tiful pieces of tapestry for him; but, upon seeing Agesilaus so 
seated, he was ashamed to make use of them, and placed him- 
self carelessly upon the grass in the same manner, though his 
robes were delicate and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the confer- 
ence^ and he had just cause of complaint against the Lacedav 
monians, after the services he had done them m the Athenian 
war, and the late ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw the 
Spartans were at a loss Tor an answer, and kept their eyes fixed 
upon the ground; for they knew that Pharnabazus was injured. 
However, the Spartan general found an answer, whicn was 
as follows: — ^^ W hile we were friends to the king of Persia, 
we treated him and his in a friendly manner: now we are ene- 
mies, you can expect nothing from us but hostilities. There- 
fore, while you, Pharnabazus, choose to be a vassal to tiie 
king, we wound him through your sides. Only be a friend 
and ally to the Greeks, and shake ofi* that vassalage, and from 
that moment you have a right to consider these battalions, 
these arlhs and ships, — in short, all that we are or have, as 
guardians of your possessions and your liberty; without which 
nothing is great or desirable among men.* 

Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms: — ^^ If 
the king sends another Untenant in my room, I will be for 
you: but while he continues me in the government, I will, to 
the best of my power, repel force with force, and make repri- 
sals upon you for him. Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, 
took his hand, and rising up with him, said, — " Heaven CTant, 
that, with such sentiments as these, you may be our friend, 
and not our enemy!'* 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going aWay, his son, 
who was behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and said, with a smile, — 
" Sir, I enter with you into the rights of hospitality:'" at the 
same time he gave him a javelin which he had in his hand. 
Agesilaus received it; and, delighted with his looks and kind 
re^rds, looked about for something handsome to give a youth 
ofnis princely appearance in return. His secretary Adaeus 
happenmg to have a horse with magnificent furniture just by, 
he ordered it to be taken ofi" and given to the young man. 
Nor did he forget him afterwards. In process of time, this 

• He added, — "However, if we continue at war, I will, for the futUK, 
avoid your territories as much as possible, and rather fota.^^ vcviixvA^ ^Qxw* 
tributions in any other p2ionnce.''—.2[0n. Gffic ffar,>). Vy. 
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Persian was driven from his home by his brotliers, and forced 
to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took him into 
his protection, and served him on all occasions. The Persian 
had a favourite in the wrestling ring at Athens, who wanted 
to be introduced at the Olympic games; but as he was past the 
proper age, they did not choose to admit him.* In this case, 
the Persian applied to Agesilaus, who, willing to oblige him in 
this as well as other things, procured the young man the ad- 
mission he desired, though not without much difficulty. 

Agesilaus, indeed, in other respects, was strictly and inflexi- 
bly just; but where a man's frienas were concerned, he thought 
a rigid regard to justice a mere pretence. — ^There is still ex- 
tant a short letter of his to Hyarieus the Carian, which is a 
proof of what we have said: — ^^* If Nicias is innocent, acquit 
nim; If he is not innocent, acquit him on my account* How- 
ever, be sure to acquit him." 

Such was the general character of Agesilaus as a friend. 
There were^ indeed, times when his attachments gave way to 
the exigencies of state. Once being obliged to qecainp in a 
hurry, he was leaving a favourite sick benind him. The fa- 
vourite called after him, and earnestly entreated him to come 
back; upon which he turned, and said, — '^ How little consistent 
are love and prudence.'^ This particular we have from Hie- 
ronymus the philosopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of the army, 
and was become the general subject of discourse in the upper 
provinces. His wisdom, his disinterestedness, his moderation, 
was the theme they dwelt upon with pleasure. Whenever he 
made an excursion, he lodged in the temples most renowned 
for sanctity: and whereas on many occasions, we do not choose 
that men should see what we are about, he was desirous to 
have the gods inspectors and witnesses of his conduct Among 
so many uiousanas of soldiers as he had, there was scarce one 
who had a worse or a harder bed than he. He was so fortifi- 
ed against heat and cold, that none was so well prepared as 
himself for whatever seasons the climate should produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle, 
than the Persian governors and generals, who had been insuf- 
ferablv elated with power, and had rolled in riches, and luxury, 
humbly submitting and paying their court to a man in a coarse 
cloak, and, upon one laconic word, conforming to his senti- 
ments, or rather transformiujg themselves into another shape. 
Many thought that line of Timotheus applicable on this oc- 
casion: — 

* Sometimes boys had a share in these ezhibitionB» who> after a certalii 
^grt were excluded iho lists. 
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ICaei is the g^i and Greece reyeres not CSolb. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Age* 
tsilaus brought the cities under excellent regulations, and set- 
tled their police, without putting to death, or banishing a sin- 
gle subject After which he resolved to change the seat of 
war, and to remove it from the Grecian sea to the heart of 
Persia, that the king mig^ht have to fight for Ecbatana and Su- 
sa, instead of sitting at his ease there to bribe the orators, and 
hire the states of Greece to destroy each other. But amidst 
these schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan came to acquaint 
him, that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war; and that the 
ephofi had sent him orders to come home, and defend his own 
country:— 

Unhappy Greeks! barbarians to each other! 

What better name can we give that envy which incited them 
to conspire and combine for their mutual destruction, at a time 
when fortune had taken them upon her wings, and was carry- 
ing them against the barbarians; and yet they clipped her wings 
with their own hands, and brought the wai* home to them- 
selves, which was happily removed into a foreign country.* 
I can not, indeed, a^ree with Demaratus of Corinth, when he 
says, those Greeks lell short of a ^reat happiness, who did not 
live to see Alexander seated on uie throne of Darius. But I 
think the Greeks had just cause for tears, when they consi- 
dered that they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, 
which might have been effected by the generals whom they 
slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none which 
iiad greater propriety, or was a stronger instance of his obedi- 
ence to the taws and justice to the public, than his immediate 
return to Sparta. Hannibal, though his affairs were in a des- 
perate conaition, and he was almost beaten out of Italy, made 
a difficulty of obeying the summons of his countrymen, to a;o 
and defend them m a war at home. And Alexander made a 
jest of the information he received, that Agis had fought a 
battle with Antipater. He said, — ^' It seems, my frieinds, that 
while we were conquering Darius here, there was a combat of 

• That corruption which brought the states of Greece to take Persian ^Id, 
undoubtedly deserves censure. Yet we must take leave to observe, that 
the divisions and jealouaes which reined in Greece were the support of it« 
liberties, and that Persia was not conquered till nothing^ but the shadow of 
these liberties remained. Were there, indeed, a number of little indepen- 
dent states, which made justice the constant rule of their conduct to each 
ether, and which would be always ready to unite upon any vAaxm^iNsssv ^^^ 
midable enemy, they mig-ht preserve their liberticB invioVai^ to^Ntx* 

Vol. III. 3 12* 
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mice m Arcadia.*' How happjr, then, was Sparta in the re- 
spect which Agesilaus paid her, in his reverence for the laws! 
No sooner was the acytak brought him, though in the midst of 
his power and good fortune, than he resigned and abandoned 
his flourishing prospects, sailed home, ana left his e;reat work 
unfinished. Such was the regret his friends as well as his al- 
lies had for the loss of him, that it was a strongconfutation of 
the saying of Demostratus the Phseacian, — ^^TThat the Lace- 
daemonians excelled in public, and the Athenians in private 
characters." For thougri he had great merit as a king and a 
general, yet still he was a more desirable friend, and an agree- 
able companion. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an archer, he 
said, — ^' He was driven out of Asia by ten thousand of the 
king's archers."* For the orators of Athens and Thebes hav- 
ing been bribed with so many pieces of money, had excited 
their countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched through 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbarians. He 
only desired to know of each people, — ^^* Whether they would 
have him pass as a friend or as an enemy?" All the rest re- 
ceived him with tokens of friendship, and showed him all the 
civilities in their power, on his way; but the Trallians,t of 
whom Xerxes is said to have bought a passage, demanded of 
Agesilaus a hundred talents of sflver, and as many women. 
He answered the messenger ironically, — ^^ Why did they not 
then come to receive them?" At the same time he marched 
forward, and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put the same question to the 
king of Macedon, who answered, "I will consider of it" 
"Let him consider,*' said he, "in the meantime we march." 
The king, surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates \A\h the enemies of 
Sparta, and, therefore, he laid waste their territories. To the 
city of Larissa, indeed, he offered his friendship, by his ambas- 
sadors, Xenocles and Scytha: but the people seized them and 
put them in prison. His troops so resented this affront, that 

• Tithraustes sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty talents, 
which he distributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth; but, according to 
Xenophon, Athens had no sliare in that distribution. 

•f Besides the Trallians in Lvdia, there was a people of that name in Uly- 

ricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at least, according 

to Dacier, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) testifies. One* of the MSS. instead 

of Tget\Mit» gives U8 T^ttyAkUi. In (k). Mor* o72y 21, they ai'c called Tc«*- 

^A Posabfy they might be the Tribal 
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fhey would hate had him go and lay sieee to the place. Agc- 
silaus, however, was of another mind. He said^— " He would 
not lose one of his ambassadors for gaining all Thessaly/' and 
he afterwards found means to recover them by treaty. Nor 
are we to wonder that Agesilaus took this step, since, upon 
news being brought him tnat a great battle had been foujght 
near Corinth, in which many brave men were suddenly taken 
off, but that the loss of the Spartans was small in comparison 
ivith that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the least On 
the contrary, he said, with a deep sigh, — ^^ Unhappy Greece! 
why hast thou destroyed so many brave men with thy own 
hands, who, had they lived, might have conquered all the bar- 
barians in the world." 

However, as the Pharsalians attacked and harassed him in 
his march, he en^^d them with five hundred horse and put 
them to flight Ic^ was so much pleased with this success, 
that he erected a trophy under Mount Narthacium: and he 
valued himself the more upon it, because with so small a num- 
ber of his own training he had beaten a people who reckoned 
theirs the best cavalry m Greece. Here Diphridas, one of the 
iphoriy met him and gave him orders to enter Boeotia immedi- 
ately. And though his intention was to do it afterwards, when 
he had strengthened his army with some reinforcements, he 
thought it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He, there- 
fore, said to those about him, — ^*Now comes the day for 
which we were called out of Asia.^^ At the same time he sent 
for two cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lace- 
daemonians did him the honour to cause proclamation to be 
made at home, that such of the youth as were inclined to go 
and assist the king, might give in their names. All the young 
men in Sparta presented themselves for that service; but the 
ms^istrates selected only fifty of the ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus having passed the straits of Thermopylae, and 
traversed Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, 
entered Boeotia, and encamped upon the plains of Chaeronea. 
He had scarce entrenched himself, when there happ^ed an 
«clipse of the sun.* At the same time lie received an account 
that Pisander was defeated at sea, and killed by Pharnabazus 
and Conon. He was much afflicted with his own loss, as well 
as that of the public. — ^Yet, lest his arm>, which was going to 
give battle, should be discouraged at the news, he ordered his 
messengers to give out that Pisander was victorious. Nav, he 
appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, returned solemn 

• This eclipse happened on the twenty-ninth of August, in the third year 
of the irinety-oxth Olympiad, three hundred and ninety-two ^oaank \^^Slw^ 
the Christian era. 
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thanks for the pretended success, and sent portions of the sa« 
crifice to his friends. 

When he came up to the Coronea,* and was in view of the 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wine hegave to the 
Orchomenians, and took the right himself. Tne Thebans also 
putting themselves in order of oattle, placed themselves on the 
right, and the Argives on the left Aenophon says, that this 
was the most furious battle in his time; and he certainly was 
able to judge, for he fought in it for Agesilaus, with whom he 
returned from Asia. 

The first charee was neither violent nor lasting: the The- 
bans soon routed, the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus the Ar- 
gives. But when both parties were informed that their left 
wings were broken and ready for flight, both hastened their 
reliet. At this instant Agesilaus mi^t have secured to him- 
self the victory without any risk, ii he would have suffered 
the Thebans to pass, and then have charged them in the rear:t 
But borne along by his fury, and^ an ambition to display his 
valour, he attacked them in front, in the confidence ofbeating 
them upon equal terms. They received him, however, with 
equal vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
especially where Agesilaus and his fifty Spartans were en- 
gaged. It was a happy circumstance that he nad those volun- 
teers, and they could not have. come more seasonably: for they 
fought with the most determined valour, and exposed their 
persons to the greatest dangers in his defence; yet they could 
not prevent his being wounded. He was pierced through his 
armour, in many places, with spears and swords; and though 
they formed a ring about him, it was with difficulty they 
brought him off alive, after having killed numbers of the ene- 
my, and left not a few of their own body dead upon the spot 
At last finding it impracticable to break the liieban front, 
they were obliged to nave recourse to a manoeuvre, which at 
first they scorned. They opened their ranks, and let the TTie- 
bans pass; after which, observing that they marched in a dis- 
orderly manner, they made up again, and took them in flank 
and rear. They could not, however, break them. The The- 
bans retreated to Helicon, valuing themselves much upon the 
battle, because their part of the army was a full match for the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds, 

* In the printed text it is Coronea, nor have we any various reading. But 
undoubtedly ChsBronea, upon the Cephisus, was the place where the battle 
was fought; and we must not confound it with the battle of Coronea in 
Thessaly, fought fifty-three years before. 

t Xenophon gives another turn to the matter^ for with htm AgeaUaua was 
neypr wrong. 
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would not retire to his t^nt, till he had been earned through 
all his battalions, and had seen the dead borne off upon their 
arms. Meantime he was informed, that a party of the enemy 
had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he 
gave orders that they should be dismissed in safety. Before 
uiis temple stood a trophy, which the Boeotians had formerly 
erected, when, under the conduct of Sparton, they had defeat- 
ed the Athenians, and killed their general Tolmides.* 

Early next morning, Agesilaus, willing to try whether the 
Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his men to 
wear garlands, and the music to play, while he reared and 
adorned a trophy in token of victoiy. At the same time the 
enemy applied to him for leave to carry off their dead; which 
circumstance confirmed the victory to him. He therefore 
granted them a truce for that purpose, and then caused him- 
self to be carried to Delphi, where they were celebrating the 
Pythian games. There he ordered a solemn procession in 
honour of the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils he had taSien in Asia. The offering amounted to a hun- 
dred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was g^eatly beloved by the 
citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his life. For 
he did not, like other generals, come cnanged from a foreign 
country, nor in fondness for the fashions he had seen there, 
disdain those of his own. On the contrary, he showed as 
much attachment to the Spartan customs, as those who had 
never passed the Eurotas. He changed not his repasts, his 
baths, nie equipage of his wife, the ornaments of his armour, 
or the furniture of his house. He even let his doors remain, 
which were so old that they seemed to be those set up by Aris- 
todemus.t Xenophon also assures us, that his daughter's car- 
ria^ was not in the least richer than those of other voung 
ladies. These carriages, called canthrOy and made use of by the 
virgins in their solemn processions, were a kind of wooden 
chaises, made in the form of grifl5ns, or goat-stags, f Xeno- 
phon has not given us the name of this daughter of Agesilaus: 
and Dicaearchus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name is 

Preserved, nor that of the mother ot Epaminondas. But we 
nd by some Lacedaemonian inscriptions, that the wife of 
Agesilaus Mras called Gleora, and his daughters, Apolia and 

• In the battle of Coronea. 

-t-'ArifltodemuB the son of Hercules, and founder of the royal family of 
Sparta, flourished eleven hundred years before the Christian era; so that 
the gates of Ag^silaus's palace, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood 
seven hundred and eight years. 

# In the ori^al, r^'ry^et^w, Cervorum est species tragelaphus, barba 
tantum et armorum villo distans. — Plin. 
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Prolyta.* We see also at Lacedaemon the spear he fought 
with, which differs not from others. ^ 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued themselves 
upon breeding horses, for the Olympic games, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca, to make an attempt that way, and to try her 
fortune in the chariot-race in person. This he did to show the 
Greeks that a victory of that kind did not depend upon any 
extraordinary spirit or abilities, but only upon ricnes and 
expense. . -. •< 

Xenophon, so famed for ^sdom, spent much of his time 
with him, and he treated him with great respect He also de- 
sired him to send for his sons, that they might have the bene- 
fit of a Spartan education, by which they would gain the best 
knowledge in the world, — ^tne knowing now to command and 
how to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a conspiracy 
which that general had formed against him, immediately after 
his return from Asia. And he was inclined to show the public 
what kind of a man Lysander really was, by exposing an ora- 
tion found among his papers, which had oeen composed for 
him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and was to have been delivered 
by him to the people, in order to facilitate the innovations he 
was meditating in the constitution. But one of the senators 
having the perusal of it, and finding it a very plausible compo- 
sition, advised him " not to dig Lysander out of his gravfe, but 
rather to bury the oration wifli him." The advice appeared 
reasonable, and he suppressed the paper. 

As for the persons who opposea his measures most, he made 
no open reprisals upon them; but he found means to employ 
them as generals or governors. When invested with power, 
they soon showed what unworthy and avaricious men they 
were, and, in conseauence, were called to account for their 
proceedings. Then he used to assist them in their distress, 
and labour to get them acquitted: by which he made them 
friends and partisans, instead of adversaries; so that at last he 
nad no opposition to contend with. For his royal colleague, 
AgesipoIiSjt being the son of an exile, very young, and ot a 
mild and modest disposition, interfered not much in the afiairs 
of government Agesilaus contrived to make him yet mor^ 
tractable. The two kings, when they were in Sparta, ate at 
the same, table. Agesilaus knew that Agesipolis WBsopen to 
the impressions of love, as well as himself, and therefore, con- 
stantly turned the conversation upon some amiable young per- 
son. He even assisted him in his views that way, and brought 

* Eupolia and Proauga. — CocL Fukob. 
t Ag«8ipolis was the son of Pausanias. 
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him at last to fix upon the same favourite with himself. For 
at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attachments; on the 
confi'ary (as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus), such 
love is productive of the greatest modesty and honour, and its 
characteristic is an ambition to improve the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother's side, appointed admiral. 
After which he marched against Corinth* with his land forces, 
and took Uie long walls; Teleutias assisting his operations by 
sea. The Argives, who were then in possession of Corinth, 
were celebrating the Isthmian eames: and Acesilaus coming 
upon them as they were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them 
away, and seized upon all that they had prepared for the festi- 
val. The Corinthian exiles who attended him, desired him to 
undertake the exhibition as president; but not choosing that, 
he ordered them to proceed with the solemnity, and staid to 
g;uard them. But when he was gone, the Argives celebrated 
the games over again; and some who had sained the prize be- 
fore, had the same good fortune a second time; others, who 
were victorious then, were now in the list of the vanquished. 
Agesilaus took the opportunity to remark how great the cow- 
ardice of the Argives must be, who, while they reckoned the 
S residency at those games so honourable a privilege, did not 
are to risk a battle for it. He was, indeed^ of opinion, that 
a moderate regard for this sort of diversions was best, and ap- 
plied himself to embellish the choirs and public exercises of 
nis own country. When he was at Sparta, ne honoured them 
with his presence; and supported them with great zeal and 
spirit^ never missing any of the exercises of the young men or 
the virgins. As for otner entertainments, so much admired 
by the world, he seemed not even to know them. 

One day Callipides, who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was universally caress- 
ed, approached and paid his respects to him; after which he 
mixed, with a pompous air, in his train, expecting he would 
take some honourable notice of him. At last he said, — ^^ Do 
not you know me. Sir?" The king casting his eyes upon him, 
answered slightly, — ^^ Are you not Callipides the stage-play- 
er?" Another time being asked to go ana hear a man who mi- 
micked the nightingale to great perfection, he refused and 
said, — ^^ I have heard the nightingale herself." 

Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in some despe- 

• There were two expeditions of Agesilaus against Corinth: Plutarch, in 
tniB place, confounds them: whereas Xcnophon, in his fourth book, has dis- 
tinguished them very clearly. The enterprise in which Teleutias assisted 
did not succeed; for Iphicrates the Athenian general kept Corinth and its 
territories from feeling llie effects of Agesilaus's resentment. 
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rate cases, got the surname of Jupiter^ and he was so vain of 
the appellation, that he made use of it m a letter to the king. — 
^ Menecrates Jupiter to king Agesilaus, health.'' His answer 
began thus: — ^ King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senses." 

While he was in ttie territories of Corinth, he took the tem- 
ple of Juno; and as he stood looking upon the soldiers who 
were carrying off the prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors 
came from Thebes with proposals of peace. He had ever 
hated that city; and now, thinking it necessary to express his 
contempt for i^ he pretended not to see the ambassadors, nor 
to hear their address, though they were before him. Heaven, 
however, avenged the affront. Before they were gone, news 
was brought him that a battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces 
by Iphicrates. This was one of the ^eatest losses his country 
had sustained for a long time: and beside being deprived of a 
number of brave men, there was this farther mortification, that 
their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, 
and Lacedsemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance; but find 
ing it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and acquaint- 
ed the Boeotian ambassadors that he was ready to give them 
audience. Glad of the opportunity to return the insult, they 
came, but made no mention of the peace. They only desired 
a safe conduct to Corinth. Agesilaus, provoked at the demand, 
answered, — ^^ If you are desirous to see your friends in the 
elevation of success, to-morrow you shall do it with all the 
security you can desire." Accordingly, the next day^ he laid 
waste the territories of Corinth, and taking them with him, 
advanced to the very walls. Thus having shown the ambas- 
sadors that the Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, he 
dismissed them; then he collected such of his countiymen as 
had escaped in the late action, and marched to Lacedsemon; 
taking care every day to move before it was light, and to en- 
camp after it was dark, to prevent the insults of the Arcadi- 
ans, to whose aversion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Achaeans,* he led his forces along 
with theirs, into Acarnania, where he made an immense booty, 
and defeated the Acarnanians in a pitched battle. The Achse- 
ans desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the 
enemy from sowing their lands. But he said, — ^^ The step he 
should take would be the very reverse; for they would be more 
afraid of war when they had their fields covered with corn." 

* The Achaeans were in possession of Calydon, which before had belong^* 
ed to the JEtolians. The Acarnanians, now assisted by the Athenians and 
Boeotians, attempted to make themselves masters of it; but the Achxani ap- 
plied to the Lacedaemonians for succoutb, who employed AgesilauB in thif 
business.— .£m. Gr. Hist, book iv. 



The event justified his opinion. Next year, as soon as an 
army appeared upon their borders, they made peace with the 
Achasans. 

When Conpn and Pharnabazus, with the Persian fleet, had 
made themselves masters of the sea, they ravaged the coasts 
of Laconia; and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the 
money which Pharnabazus supplied. The Lacedaemonians 
tfien thought proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, 
and sent Antalciaas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. 
Antalcidas, on this occasion, acted an infamous part to the 
Greeks in Asia, and delivered up those cities to the king of 
Persia, for whose liberty Agesilaus had fought No part of 
the dishonour, indeed, kU upon Agesilaus. Antalcidas was 
his enemy, and he hastened the peace by all the means he 
eould devise, because he knew the war contributed to the re- 
putation and power of the man he hated. Nevertheless, when 
Agesilaus was told '* the Lacedaemonians were turning Medes," 
he s^id, " No; the Aledes are turning Lacedaemonians.'^ And 
as some of the Greeks were unwilling to be comprehended in 
the treaty, he forced them to accept the king's terms, by 
threatening them with war.* 

His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans; for it was 
one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia should be free 
and independent The subsec[uent events made the matter 
very clear. When Phoebidas, m the most unjustifiable man- 
ner, had seized the citadel of Cadmea, in time of full peace, 
the Greeks in general expressed their indignation; and many 
of the Spartans did the same, particularly those who were at 
variance with Agesilaus. These asked him in an angry tone. 
— ^* By whose oraers Phoebidas had done so unjust a thing?" 
hoping to brinff the blame upon him. He scrupled not to say, 
in oehalf of Phoebidas, — ^^* You should examine the tendency 
of the action; consider whether it is advantageous to Sparta. 
If its nature is such, it was glorious to do it without any or- 
ders." Yet an his discourse he was always magnifying jus- 
tice, and giving her the first rank among the virtues. " Un- 
supported by justice," said he, ^^ valour is good for nothing;t 

• The lunr of Persia's temw were,-^That the Greek cities in Asia, with 
the ulands m CUizonienx and Cyprus, should remain to him; that all the 
other states^ small atid great, should be left free, excepting only Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Seyros, which haWng been from time immemorial subject to 
the Athenians, should remain so; and that such as refused to embrace the 
peace, should be compelled to admit it by force of arms. — Xen. Hellen. lib. r. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Christ 387. 

* This is not the only instance in which we find it was a maxim among 
the Ljkcedaemomans, that a man ought to be strictly just in his prirate ca- 
pacity, but that he may take what latitude he pleases in a public one, pro- 
vided his country is a gainer by it. 

Vol. m. T 13 
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and if all men were just, there would be no need of yalour.^ 
If any one, in l^e coiurse of conversation, happened to say,— 
" Sucn is the pleasure of the great king;" he would answer^ — 
" How is he greater than I, ifhe is npt more just?" which im- 
plies s^ maxim indisputably right, that justice is the royal in- 
strument by which we are to take the oiSerent proportions of 
human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Persia sent him 
a letter, whose purport was to propose a private friendship, 
and the rights of hospitality, between them; but he declined 
it He said, — ^'^The public friendship was sufficieni; and 
while that lasted there. was no need of a private one." 

Tet he did not regulate his conduct thy these honourable 
sentiments: on the contrary, he was often carried away by his 
ambition and resentment Particularly in this afi&ir or the 
Thebans, he not only, screened Phoebidas from punishment, 
but persuaded the Spartan commonwealth to join in his crime, 
by holding the Cadmea for thei^selves, and putting the The- 
ban administration in the hands of Archias and Leonticks, who 
had betrayed the citadel to PJicebidas. Hence it was- natural 
to suspect, that though Phoebidas was the instrument, the de- 
sign was formed by AgesilaUs, and the subsequent proceedings 
confirmed it beyond contradiction. For when the Athenians 
had expelled the garrison,* and restored the Thebans to their 
libertrf, he declared war againilt the latter for putting to death 
Archias and Leontidas, whom he called polemarchs, but who in 
fact were tyrants. Cleombrotust, who, upon the death of 
Agesipolis, succeeded to the throne, was sent with an army 
into JBcBotia. For Agesilaus, who was now forty years above 
the age of puberty, and, consequently, excused from service 
by law, was very willing to decline this commission. Indeed, 
as he had lately made war upon the Phliasians in favour of 
exiles, he was ashamed now to appear in arms against the 
Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of the 
party that ^posed Agesilaus, lately appointed ^vemor of 
Thespise. He wanted neither courage nor ambition, but he 
was governed rather by sanguine hopes than good sense and 

Erudence. This man, fond of a great name, and reflecting 
ow Phoebidas had distinguished himself in the list 6f fame 
by his Theban enterprise, was persuaded it would be a much 
greater and more glorious performance, if, without any direct 
tions from his superiors, he could seize upon the Pireus, and 



* See JCen, Oree, Bki, L ▼. whence it appean th«t the Cadmea was re- 
covered bj the Atheman forces. 
tCleomhrGtuswaitlM youngert soa of Pausaoias, and brother to AgM* 
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d^Hive tlie Athenians of the empire of the sea, by a sudden 
attack at land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by Pelopidas and 
Galon, first magistrates in Boeotia.* They sent persons to 
him, who pretended to be much in the Spartan interest, and 
who, by maspifying him as the only man fit for such an ex- 
ploit, worked^ip his ambition till he undertook a thine equally 
unjust and detestable with the afiair of the Cadmea, out con- 
ducted with less valour, and attended with less success. He 
hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the night; but daylight 
overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia. And we are told, 
that some light s^pearing to the soldiers to stream from the 
temples of Eleusis, they were struck with a religious horror. 
Sphodrias -himself lost his spirit of adventure, when he found 
his march could no longer be concealed: and having collected 
some trifling booty, he returned with disgrace to Ixiespiae. 

Hereupon the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to complain 
of Sphoorias; but th^y found the magistrates had proceeded 
against him without tneir complaints, and that he was already 
under a capital prosecution. He had not dared to appear and 
take his trial; for he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, who 
were ashamed of his conduct to the Athenians, and who were 
willing to resent the injury as done to themselves, rather than 
have it thought that they had joined in so flagrant an act of 
injustice. .' . 

Sphodrias had a son liamed Cleonymus, young and hand- 
sonie^ and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus. Archidainus, as it is natural to suppose, shared in 
alrthe uneasiness of the youngman for his father; but he knew 
not how to. appear openly in his behalf, because Sphodrias had 
been a strong adversary to Agesilaus. Howevel', as Cleonynms 
applied^ to him,^ and entreated him with many tears to mier- 
ceae with Ajgesilaus, as the person whom they had most lea- 
son to dread^he undertook the commission. Three or four 
days passed, during wh^ch he was restrained- by a reverenual 
awe from speaking of Uie matter to his father, but he folloi^ed 
him up and down in silence. At last, when the day of tiial 
was at hand, he summoned up courage enough to say, Cleony- 
mufe was a suppliant to him for his lather. Ajjesilaus, know- 
ing the attaphment of his son to that vouth, did not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it; for Cleonymus, from his in 
fancy, had given hopes thjit he would one day rank with the 
worfiiiest men in Spartan Yet he did not give him room to 

• They feared the Lacedaemoniana were too strong for them, and there- 
fate put Sphodrias upon tiib act of hoftiUty againat the Atheniaiu^ in ofdet 
to dAw themfaito the qoarnL 
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expect any ereat favour in this case: he only said,-^' He 
would consider what would be the consistent and honourable 
part for him to act'' . 

Archidamus, therefore, ashamed of the inefficacy of his in 
terposition, discontinued his visits to Cleohymus, though be- 
fore he used to call upon him ifiany times m a iday. Hence 
tha friends of Sphodnas gave up the point for lost; till an in- 
tuoate acquaintance of Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a con 
versation which passed between them, discovered the sentL 
nents of that prince; He told him, — *^ He highly disapproved 
that attempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon him as a brave 
man, and was sensible that Sparta had occasion fpr such sol- 
diers a^ he.'' This was the way^ indeed, in which Agesilaus 
constantly spoke of the cause, in order to obliee his son. By 
this Cleonymus immediately perceived with- now much zeal 
Archidamus had served him; and the friends of Sphodrias ap- 
peared with more courage in his behalf. Agesilaus was cer- 
tainly a most affectionate father. It is said, when his children 
were small, he wou^d join in their spcHls;* aiid a friend hap- 
pening to find him one day riding among ihetn upon a stick. 
Be desired him "not to mention it tiH he was a father himself.'' 
Sphodrias was acquitted; upon which the Athenians pre- 
pared for war. This drew the censures of the worid upon 
Agesilaus, who, to gratify-an absurd and childish ihclinati^on 
of his son, obstructed the course of justice, and brought his 
country under the reproach of such flagrant ofibnces against 
the Greeks. As he lound his colleague Cleombrotus* disin- 
clined to continue the war with the Thebans, he dropped the 
excuse the law furnished him with, though he had made use 
of it before, and marched himself into Boeotia. The Thebans 
suffered much from his operations, arid he felt the sanie from 
theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas, one day seeing him 
come off wounded, thus addressed him: — ^'^ The Thebans pay 
you well for teaching them to fight, when they had neither in- 
clination nor sufficient skill for it." If is certain, the Thfebans 
were at this time much more formidable in the fidd than they 
had ever been; after having been trained and exercised in so 
many wars with the LacedaBmonians. For the same reason, 
their ancient sage, Lycurgus, in one of his three ordinances 
called RhetraSf forbade them to go to war with the same enemy 
often; naniely, to prevent the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesilaus 
"That it was not m any public quarrel, but from an obstin 
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obstinate 



* Xenophon says, the mhcri thought Agesilaoa^ as a, more enerienced 
geneial, would conduct the ffu better than Cleotnbrotua. Toy wm haa nd« 
tiling to do m the text 
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spirit of private resentment,* that he sonriit to destroy the 
Thelmns^ For their part," they said, " they were wearing 
themselves out, without any occasion, by going in such num- 
bers upon this or that expedition every year, at tfie will of a 
handful of Lacedaemonians." Hereupon, Agesilaus, desirous 
to rfidW them that the "number of their warriors was not so 
great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscuous^ on one 
side, and all the Lacedaemonians on the other. This done, 
the crier summoned the trades to stand up one after another; 
the potters firs^ and then the braziers, the carpenters, the mm 
sons, in short all the mechaniclSi. Almost all tne allies rose up 
to answer in one branch of business or other, but not one of 
the Lacedaemonians; for they were forbidden to learn or ex- 
ercise any manual art Then AgesOaus smiled, and ^aidy-^ 
^ You see, my friends, we send more warriors into the field 
thanyou.'^ 

When he was come -aa far as Megara, upon his return from 
Thebes, as he was going up to the senate-house in the citadel,t 
he was seized with spasms, and an acute pdn in his right leg. 
It swelled ImmediateVy, the vessels wereoistended with blood, 
and there appeared all the signs of a violent inflammation. A 
Syracusan physician opened a vein below the ankle; upon 
wnich the pain abatedc but the blood came so fast^ that it was 
not stopped without great difficulty, nor till he fainted away, 
and his life was in danwexi- He* was carried to Lacedaemon. 
in a weak condition, and continued a long time incapable 6f 
service. 

In the mean tkne. the Spartans met with several checks both 
by sea and land. Tte most considerable loss was at Leuctra,]: 
which was the first pitched battle the Thebans gained against 
them. Before the last mentioned action, all parties were dis- 
posed to peace, and the states of Greece sent their deputies to 
Lacedaemon to treat of it. Among these was Epaminondas, 
who was celebrated for his erudition and philosophy, but had 
as yet given no proofs of his ca^acitf^ for commanding armies. 
He saw the other depuides were awed by the presence of Age- 
silaus, and he was the only one who preserved a proper digni- 

• Thi» private resentment and enmity which Agesilaus entertained against 
the Thebans, vent near to bring ruin both upon himself and his country. 

t Xem^bon (H^llen. 337, 12. Ed. St.) says, it was as he was going from 
the temple of Venus to the senate-house. ^ . " 

t Some manuscripts Wve it Te^yra; but there is no necesnty to alter the 
received reading, though Palmer insists so much upon it. For that of Leuc- 
tra was certainly the first pitched battle in which the Thebans defeated the 
Athenians; and they effected it at the first career. Besides, it appears from 
Xenophon, (Hellen. .349> 35,) that Aj^laus was not then recovered frmn 

e sickness mentioned in the text. ^ 

13* 
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ty and freedom both in bis manner and his mmositions. He 
made a speech in favour not only of the Thebans^ but of 
Greece in general; in which he showed that war tended to ag- 
grandize Sparta at the expense of the other state39 ^^i insisted 
&t the peace should be founded upon justice and eouality; 
because tnen only it would be lasting, when all were pcttupon 
an equal footing. 

Agesilans perceiving that the Greeks listened to him with 
wonder and great attention, asked him, ^ Whether be thought 
it just and equitable that the cities of Boeotia should be de- 
clared free and independent?^^ Epaminondas, with great rea^ 
diness and spirit, answered him with another questiqn, — ^^ Do 
you think it reasonable that all the cities of Laconia should be 
declared independent?'^ Agesilaus, incensed at this answer, 
started up, and insisted upon his declaring peremptorily, — 
" Whether he agreed to a perfect independence for Boeotia!'' 
and Epaminondas replied as- before,^ — ^' On condition you put 
Laconia in Ihe same state.'' Agesilaus, now exasperated to 
the last degree, and glad of a pretence against the Thebans, 
•truck their name out of ihe treaty; and declared war a^inst 
them upon the spot- After the rest of the deputies had signed 
auch points as they could settle amicably, he dismissed them; 
leaving others of a inore difficult nature to be decided by Ihe 
sword. 

As-Gleombrotus had then an army in Pbocis, the ephori sent 
him orders to march against the Thebans. At the 9ame time, 
thej sent their commissaries to ajsemble-the allies, whb were 
ill inclined to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon 
them, although they durst not contradict or oppose the Lace- 
daemonians. Many inauspicious signs and prodigies appeared, 
as we have observed in the life of Epaminondas; and Pro- 
theus* the Spartan, opposed the war to the utmost of his^pow- 
Br. But Agesilaus could not be driven from his purpose. He 
prevailed to have hostilities commenced; in hopes that while 
the rest of Greece was in a state of. freedom, and in alliance 
with Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted, he should have 
an excellent opportunity to chastise them. That the war was 
undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather than upon ration- 
al motives, appears from hence:, the treaty was concluded at 

* Protheus proposed that the. Spartans should disband theirimn/y accoid- 
ingto their engagement: and that all the states should oarry their contribtt- 
tions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed only in ^making war upon 
such as should opf>ose the liberty of the cities. This, he said, would giTe 
the cause the sanction of heaven, and the states of Gveece would at all times 
be ready to embark in it. But the Spartans only laughed at this advice; 
for, as Xenophoiv adds, — ** It looked as if the gods were already urginr on 
the Lacedaemonians to their ruin,'* n -. ^ 



Lacedssmpa on the foutleenih of Jima^and the Laeedsemonians 
were def^ted at Leuctra on the fifth of Jidy^ which was only- 
twenty days after; A thousand citizens of Lacedaemon were 
^killed there, among whom were their kins Cleombrotus, and 
the flo^^r of their armj^ who fell by his s3e. The beautiful 
Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the number: he was 
struck down three "seyeral tilnes, as he was fightine in defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often; and at last was jLiUed with 
his sword in his hand.* 

After the Lacedaenibnians had received this unexpected 
blow, and th^ Thebans were crowned with more glorious suc- 
cess than Greeks had ever boasted in a battle with Greeks, the 
^irit and dignity of the vanquished was, notwithstanding^ 
more to be a£nired 
And indeed, if, as 
convivial conversations, 
to be remarked and preserved; certainly the noble behaviour^ 
and the ex^ssions of such persons, when struggling with ad- 
versity, claim our notice much more/' When the Spartans 
received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, it happened 
that they were celebrating ac festival, and the city was mil of 
strangers; for'the troops of youn^ men and maidens were at 
their exercises in the theatre. The ep^riy though they im- 
mediately perceived that their affairs were ruined, and that 
they baa wst ^e empire, of Greece, would not suffer the 
Imports to break off. nor any of the ceremonies or decorations 
oT the festival to be omitted; but having sent the names of 
the killed to their respective families, tney staid to see the 
exercises, the dances, and all other parts of the exhibitioii 
cohcludea*t 

* EpmnnoB^bs placed hb best troops in one wing, and those he least de« 
pended on in the other. The former he comixianaed in person; to the J|^ 
ter he gave directions^ that w^en they found the eacniy'9 chai^^e too heavy, 
thev should retire leisurely^ so as to expose to them a sloping iront Cle* 
ombrotus and Arcludaimus advanced to the charge with g^at vigour; but as 
they pressed on the Thebah wing which retired, they gave Epaminondas an 
opportunity of charging them both in flank and front; which he did with so 
fnuchbraveiy, that the Spartans began to give.way^ especially, after Cleom- 
brotus was-slain, whose dead body, however, ^y recovered* At length 
they weve totally defeated, chiefly by the skill and conduct of the Theban 
gieneral Four thousand Spartans were killed on the field of battle; where- 
as the Thebtna did not lose above three hundred. Such was the fiital bat- 
tle of Leuctra, wherein the Spart&ns lost their superiority in Greece, which 
they had held near five hundred years. 

fBut where was the merit of ^ this? What could such a conduct liave 
for its support but either insensibility or aifectalion? If they found any reason 
to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their friends and fellow-citizens, certain- 
ly the nun of the state was an object sufficiently serious to call them firom 
the piuvuits df festivity! But, Qwn Jiipikrvuk ptrdere pnmdtmmM: th« 
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Next mornins, th6 names pf the .killed, and of those who 
survived Ae battle, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and 
others relations of the dead appeared in public, and embraced 
each other with a cheerful air, and a generous pride; while the 
relations of the survivors shut themselves up,^ as in ^me of 
nourning; and if any one^ was forced to go but upon business, 
be showed all the tokens of sorrow and^ humiliation, both in 
his speech sind countenance. The difference was still more 
remarkable among the matrons. They who expected to re- 
ceive their sons auive irom the battle, were melancholy and 
silent; whereas those who had an account that their sons were 
slain, repaired inunediately to the temples to return thanks, 
and visited each other with all the marks of joy and elevation 

The people, who were now deserted by their allies, and ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in the pride of victory,, would en- 
ter Peloponnesus, called to mind the oracle, which they ap- 
plied again to the lameness of Agesilaus. The scruples they 
had on this occasion, discouraged them extremely, and they 
were afraid the divine displeasure had brought upon them the 
late calamity, for expelling a sound man from the throne, and 
preferring a lame one, in spite of the extraordinary warnings 
neaven had ^iven them against it. Nevertheless, in regard of 
his virtue, his authority, and renown, they looKed^upon him 
as the only man who could retrieve their. affairs;, for, beside 
inarching under his banners as their pi*ince and itnetslj they 
applied to him in every internal disorder of &e common- 
wealth. At present they were at a loss what to do with those 
who had fled from the battle. The X^^cedaemonians call such 
persons tresanies.* In this ca^, they did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, .because 
they were so numerous and powerful, that there was reason to 
apprehend it might occasion an insurrection. For such per- 
sons are not only excluded all offices, but it is infamous- to in- 
termarry with them. . Any man that n%eets them is at liberty 
to strike them. They are obliged' to appear in a forlorn man- 
ner, and in a vile habit, with patches otdivers colours, and to 
wear their beards half shaved and half unshaved. To put so 
rigid a law as this in execution, at a time when the o£fende)rs 
ivere so numerous, and when the common wesdth bad so much 
occasion for soldiers, was both impolitic and dan&erpus. 

In this perplexity they had recourse to Agesuaus, and in- 
vested him with new powers of legislation. But he without 

infatuation of ambition and jeiilousy drew iq>0n them th^ Thebanwar, and 
it seemed to remain upon them, even when' they had felt its fttal ttonao* 
quences^ ' 

* Tb»X tBp pertanf g(n€rnedbjfthar fidttk * . 
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makitif afay addition, retrenchment, or change, went into the 
assembly, and told the^ Lacedaemonians, — ^" The laws should 
sleep that day, and resume their authority the day following, 
and retain it forever." By this means, ne preserved to the 
state its laws entire; as well as the obnoxious persons from in- 
famy. Then, in order to raise the youth out of the depression 
and melancholy under which they laboured, he entered Area* 
dia at the head of them.. He avoided a battle, indeed, with 
great care, but he took a little town of ,the Mantineans, and 
ravaged the flat country. This restored Sparta to her spirits in 
some dcCTee, and gave her reason to hope that she was not ab- 
solutely lost 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered Laconia. 
His infantry amounted to forty thousand men, exclusive of 
the light-armed, and those who, without arms, followed only 
for plunder: for, if the whole were reckoned, there were riol 
fewer than seventy thousand that poured into that country. 
Full six Hundred years were elapsed since the first establish* 
ment of the Dorians in Lacedsemon, and this was the first time^ 
in all that long, period, they had seen an enemy in their terri- 
tories: none ever dared to set foot in them before. But now 
a new scene of hostilitiei^ appeared; the confederates advanced 
without resistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as far 
as the Eurotas, and the very suburbs of Sparta. For, as Theo- 
pompus informs us, Agesilaus would not sufier the LacedsB- 
monians toiensage wim such an impetuous torrent of war. 
He contented mmself with placing his best infantry in the 
middle of the city, and other important posts; and oore the 
menaces and insults of the Thebans, who called him out by- 
name, as the firebrajid which had lighted up the war, and bacle 
him fight for-his countryj upon which he had brpught so ma- 
ny misfortunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and disorder 
withm tka city: me outcries of the old men. who moved 
backwards and forward's, expressing their grief and indigna- 
tion, and the wild behaviour of the women, who were terri- 
fied, even to madness, at the shouts of the enemy, and the 
flames which ascended around them. He was in pain, too, for 
his reputation. Sparta was a great and powerful- state at his 
accession, and he now saw her glory wither, and his own boasts 
come to nothing. It seems he had often said, — *^ No Spartan 
woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy's camp." In like 
mariner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalcidas on the 
subject of valour, and said, — ^^ We have often driven you from 
the banks of the Cephisus:" Antalcidas answered, — ^^ But we 
never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas." Near akin 
to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of 

Vol. III. V 
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Argos, who said, — ^* Many of you sleep on the plains pf Arw 
gos." The Spartan answered, — ^'^-But not one of you sleeps 
on the plains of Lacedamon/' 

Some say Antalcidas was then one of the q>horiy and that he 
conveyed his children to Cy thera, in fear that Sparta would he 
taken. As the enemy prepared to pass the Eurotas, in order 
* to attack the town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other 
posts, and drew up all his forces on an eminence in the middle 
of the city. It happened that the river was much swoln with 
the snow, which had fallen in great quantities, and the cold 
was more trouhlesome to the Thehans than the rapidity of the 
current; yet Epaminondas forded it at the head of nis infantry. 
As he was passing it, somebody pointed him out to Agesilaus; 
who, after having viewed him for some time, only let fall this 
expression, — ^ adventurous man!'* All the ambition of 
Epaminondas was to come to an en^a^ment in the city, and- 
to erect a trophy there; but finding ne could not draw down 
Agesilaus trom the he^hts^ he decamped, and laid waste the 
country. 

There had long been a disaffected party in I^acedaemon, and 
now about two hundred of that party leagued together, and 
seized upon a strong post, called the Issoriumy in which stood 
the temple of Diana. The Lacedaemonians, wanted to have 
tiie place stormed immediately: But A^^ilaus, apprehensive 
of an insurrection in their favour, took his jcloak, and one ser- 
vant with him, and told them aloud, — ^^.that they had mista- 
ken their orders. I did not order you," said he, " to take post 
here, nor all in any one place, but some here, (pointing to an- 
other place), and some in other quarters.'* When they heard 
this, they were happy in thinking their design was not disco- 
vered; and they came out, and went to several posts, as he 
directed them. At the same time he lodged another corps in 
the Isaoriumj and took about fifteen of the mutineers, ancf put 
them to death in the night. 

Soon after this, he discovered another and much greater 
conspiracy of Spartans, who met privately in a house belong- 
ing to one of them, to consider or means to change the form 
of eovernmerit It was dangerous, either to bring them to a 
trial^in a time of so much trouble, or to let their cabals pass 
without notice. Agesilaus, therefore, having consulted with 
the ephorij put them to deaUi without the formality of a trial, 
though no Spartan had ever suffered in that manner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers, and of the helots who 

were enlisted, slunk away from the town, and deserted to the 

enemy, and this greatly discouraged his forces, he ordered his 

ferrants to go early m the morning to their quarters, and 



where they found any had deserted, to hide their arms, that 
their numbers might not be known. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans 
(][uitted Laconia. Some say the winter soon forced them to re- 
tire; the Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at that sea- 
son, and falling oflF in a very disorderly manner; others affirm, 
that the Thebans staid full three montiis; in which time they 
laid waste almost all the country. Theopompus writes, that at 
the very juncture the governors of Boeotia had sent them or- 
ders to return, there came a Spartan, named Phrixus, on the 
§art of Agesilaus, and^ve them ten talents to leave Laconia. 
o that according' to him, they not only executed all that they 
intended, but ha3 money froih the enemy to defray the ex* 
penses of their return. For my part, I can not conceive how 
Theoponipus came to be acquainted with this particular^ 
which other historians knew nothing of. 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus saved 
Sparta, by controlling his native passions of obstinacy and 
ambition, and pursuing no measures but what wer6 safe. He 
could not, indeed, after the late blow, restore her to her for- 
mer jglory and powier. ^ As healthy bodies long accustomed to 
a strict and regular diet, often find one deviation from that 
regimen fatal, so one miscarriage brought that flourishing state 
to decay. Nor is^ it to be wondered at. Their constitution 
was admirably formecj for peace, for virtue, and harmony; but 
when they wanted to add to their dominions by force of amis, 
and to make acquisitions which Lycurgus thought unnecessaiy 
to their happiness, they split upon that rock he had warneSi 
them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service, on account of his great 
age. But his son Archidamus, having received some succours 
from Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and 
gained that which is called ./Ac tearless batik; for he killed great 
numbers of flie enemy, without losing a man himself. 

Nothing could affi>rd a greater proof of the weakness of 
Spa^rta than thjs victory. "Before, it had been so common and 
so natural a tiling for Spartans to conquer,.that on such occa- 
sions they ofiereano greater sacrifice than a cock; the combat- 
ants were not elated, nor those who received the tidings of 
victory oveijoyed. Even when ,that great battle was fought 
at Mantinea, which Thucydides has so well described, tiie 
ephori presented tiie person who brought them the first news 
of their success, with nothing but a mess of meat from the 
public table. But now, when an account of this battie was 
brought, and Archidamus approached the town, they were not 
able to contain themselves. Tirst his father advanced to meet 
him with tears of joy, and after him the magistrates. Multi* 
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tudes of old men and of women flocked to the river, stretek 
mg out their hands and blessing the god^, as if Sparta had 
washed cff her late unworthy sitains, and seen her glory stream 
out afresh. Till that hour uie men were so much ashamed of 
the loss they had sustained, that, it is said, they could not even 
carry it with an unembarrassed countenance to the women. 

When Epaminondas re-established M essene. and the ancient 
inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spartans had 
not courage to oppose him in the field. But it gave them 
great concern, and they could not look upon AgesUatis with- 
out anger, when they considered that in his reign they had lost 
a country full as extensive as Laconia, and supi^rior in fertility 
to all the provinces of Greece; a country whose revenues they 
had long called their own. . For this reason, Agesilaus rejected 
the peace which the Tbebans offered him^ not choosing for- 
mally to give up to them what they were m fact possessed of. 
But while he was contending for what he could not recover, 
he was near losing Sparta itself^ through the superior general- 
ship of his adversary. The Mantineans had separated again 
from their alliance with Thebes, and called in the Lacedaemo- 
nians to their assistance. £paminondas bein^ apprised that 
Agesilaus was upon his march to Mantinea, aecamped from 
Tegea in the night, unknown to the Mantineans, and took a 
dinerent road to Lacedasmon from that Agesilaus was upon; 
so that nothing was more likely than that he would have come 
upon the ci^ in this defenceless state, and have taken it with 
ease. But Eluthynus of Thespiae, as Callisthenes relates it, or 
some Cretan, according to Xenophon, informed Agesilaus of 
the design, who sent a horseman to alarm the cityj and not 
long after entered it himself. 

In a little time the Thebans passed the Eurotas, and attack- 
ed the town. Agesilaus defended it with a vigour abave his 
years. He saw that this was not the time (as it had been) for 
safe and cautious measures, but rather for the boldest and most 
desperate efforts; insomuch that thie means in which he had 
never before placed any confidence, or made the best use of, 
staved off the present danger, and snatched the town out of the 
hands of Epaminondas. ^ He erected a trophy upon the occa- 
sion, and showed the children and the women how gloriously 
the Spartans rewarded their country for their education. Ar- 
chidamus greatly distinguished himself that day, both by his 
courage and aguity, flying through the by-lanes to meet the 
enemy where they pressed the hardest, and every where re- 
pulsing them with his little band. 

But Isadas, the son of Phoebidas, was the most extraordinary 
and striking spectacle, not only to his countrymen, but to the 
enemy. He was tall and beautiful in his person, and {ust 
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erowine from a boy into a man^ which is the time the human 
Bower nas the greatest charm. He was without either arms 
or clothes, naked and newly anointed with oil; only he had a 
ispear in one hand and a sword in the other. In this condition 
he rushed out of his house, and havine made his way through 
the combatants, he dealt his deadly blows amonig the enemy's 
ranks, striking down every man he engaged with. Yet he re- 
ceived not one wound himself; whether it was that heaven pre- 
served him in regard to his valour, or whether he appeared to 
his adversaries as something more than human. It is said the 
iphori honoured him with a chaplet for the great things he 
had performed, but, at the same time, fined him a tJiousand 
dracnmas for daring to appear without his -armour. 

Some days after tnis, there Was another battie before Man *" 
tinea. Epaminondas, after, having routed the first battalions, 
was very ea^r in the pursuit; when a Spartan^ named Anti- 
crates, tum^ short, and gave him a wound with a spear, ac- 
cording to Dioscorides, or, as others say, with a sword*^ And. 
Indeed, the descendants of Anticrates are to this day calleci 
machserionesj swordsmen^ in'Laceda&mon. This action appeared 
so great, and was so acceptable to the Spartans, on account of 
their fear of Epaminondas, that they decreed great honours 
and rewards to Anticrates, and an exemption from taxes to his 
posterity; one of which, named Callicrates,t now enjoys that 
privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks 
concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, under pretence that the 
Messenians were not a state, insisted that they should not be 
comprehended in the treaty. All the rest, however, admitted 
them to take the oath as one of the states; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians withdrew, intending to continue the war, in hopes of re- 
covering Messenia. Agesilaus could not, therefore, be con- 
sidered hut as violent and obstinate in his temper, and insatia- 
bly fond of hostilities, since he took every method to obstruct 
the fi^eneral peace, and to brotract the wan though, at the same 
time, througWant cf money, he was foroed to^1^rrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. 
This was at a time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity 
to extricate himself from all his distresses. .Besides, after he 
had let slip the power, which never before was at such a height, 
lost so- many cities^ and seen his country deprived of the lu- 

*- 

• Diodonii Siculus attributes this action to Grillus the son of Xehophori, 
wlio, he says, was kOled immediately alter. But Plutar«h's account seemi 
better groundect 

t Noffly ^ve hundred years after. 
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periority both at sea and land,, should he have wrangled about 
the property and the revenues of Messene. 

He lost still more reputation by taking a command under 
Tachos the Egyptian chief. It was not thought suitable to 
One of the greatest characters in Greece, a man who had filled 
the whole world with his renown, to hire out his jierson, to 
give hi9 name and his interest for a pecuniary consideration, 
and to act as captain of a band of mercenaries for a barbarian, 
a rebel i^nst me kine his master. Had he, now he was up* 
wards of eighty, and nis body full of wounds and scars, ac«- 
cepted again of the appointment of captain-general, to fight 
for the liberties of Greece, his ambition at that time of day, 
would not have been entirely unexceptionable. For even 
honourable. pursuits must have their times and seasons to give 
them a propriety; or, rather^ f>roprietv, and the avoiding of 
aU extremes, is the characteristic which distinguishes honour- 
able pursuits from the dishonourable. But Agesilaus was not 
moved by this consideration, nor did he think any public ser* 
vice unworthy of him; he thought it much more unbecoming 
to lead an inactive life at home^ and to sit down and wait tiU 
death should strike his blow. He, therefore, raised a body of 
mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the money which 
Tachos had^ent him, atid then set sail; taking with him thirty 
Spartans for his counsellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great o£5cers of the king- 
dom came immediately to pay their court to him. Indeed, 
the name and character of Agesilaus had raised great expecta- 
tions in the E^ptians in general, and they crowded to the 
shore to get a sight of him. But when they beheld no pomp 
or grandeur of appearance, and saw only a little old man, ana 
in as mean attire, seated on the grass by the sea-side, they 
could not help regjarding the thing in a ridiculous light, and 
observing, that this was the very thing rep^sented in the fo- 
ble,* — ^^ The mountain had brought forth a mouse.'' They 
were still more surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made to stran- 
gers of distinction, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the 
geese, and refused the piusties, the sweetmeats, and perfumes; 
and when they pressed him to accept them, he said, — ^ They 
might cany Ahem to the helots J* Theophrastus tells us. he 
was pleased^ with the papyrus, on account of its thin and puanl 
texture, which made it very proper for chaplets; and when he 
left Egypt, he asked the king for some of it 

Tachos was preparing for 8ie war; and Agesilaus upon joio* 



* Athenaeus makes Tachos say this, and Agenhus answer, « Tou will Hm 
me a lion by and by.'' 
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ing him. was greatly disappointed to find he had not the com* 
mand ot all the forces given him, but only that of the merce« 
naries. Chabrias the Auienian, was admiral: Tachos, however, 
reserved to himself the chief direction both at sea and land^ 
This was the first disagreeable drcumstance that occurred to 
Agesilaus; and others soon followed. The vanity and inso- 
lence of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he was forced 
to bear them. He consented to sail with him against the Phoe- 
nicians, and contrary to his dignity and nature, submitted to 
the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity to shake ofi* his 
yoke. That opportunity soon presented itself. Nectanabis,* 
cousin to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, revolt^, 
and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambassadors to* 
Agesilaus to entreat his assistance. He made the same appli* 
cation to Chabrias, and promised them both great rewards. 
Tachos was apprised of these proceedings, and begged of them 
not to abandon him. Chabnas^ listened to his request, and 
endeavoured also to appease the resentment of Agesilaus, and 
keep him to the cause he had embarked in. Agesilaus an- 
swered, — ^^* As for you, Chabrias, you came hithernas a volun- 
teer, and, t}i6refoi'e, may act as you think proper; but I was 
sent by my countrv upon the application of the Egyptians for 
a general. It would not then be right to commence hostilities 
against the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except 
Sparta should give me such orders.'' At the same time, he 
sent some of his ofiicers home, with instructions to accuse 
Tachos, and to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The two ri- 
val kin^ also applied to the Lacedaemonians; the one as an 
ancient friend and ally, and the other as one who had a greater 
regard for Sparta, and would give her more valuable proofs of 
his attachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Egyptian deputies the hear- 
ing, and this public answer, — ^^^That they should leave the 
business to the care of Agesilaus,'* But their private instruc- 
tions to him were, — ^*To do what should appear most advan- 
tageous to Sparta." Agesilaus had no sooner received this 
order, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, and went over 
to Nectanabis; covering this strange and scandalous proceed- 
ing with the pretence of acting in the best manner for his 
country:! when that slight veir is taken off, its right name is 

• Aft^ioe dgiufies either cousin or n^hMO. But, accortoff to Diodonis, 
Nectanabis was tbe son of Tachos. 
f Xenophon has sacceeded well enough in defending Ageaalaus with rc- 

Sect to his vindertaking the expedition into Egypt. He represents hhn 
eased with the hopes of making Tachos some return for his many sernces 
to the Lacedaemonians, of restoring, through his means, the Greek cities in 
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tretcheiy and base desertion. It is trae, the JLiacedsemonians, 
by placing a regard to the advantage of their country in the 
first rank of honour and virtue, left uiemselves no criterion of 
justice but the aggrandizement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus aoandoned by the niercenaries, took to flight 
But, at the same time, there rose up in Mendes, another com- 
petitor to dispute the crown with Nectanabis; and that com^ 
petitor advanced with a hundred thousand men, whom he had 
soon assembled. NeCtanabis, to encourage Agesilaus, repre- 
sented to him, that though the numbers of the enemy were 
great, they were only a mixed niultitude, arid many of them 
mechanics^ who were to be despised for their utter ignorance 
of war: — ^^ It is not their numoers,'' said Agesilaus, " that I 
fear, but that ijgnorance and inexperience you mention, which 
renders them incapableiof being practised upon by art or stra- 
tagem; for those can only be exercised with success upon such 
as, having skill enough to suspect the designs of their enemy, 
form schemes to countermine him, and^ in the meantime, are 
caught by new contrivances; But he who has neither expec- 
tation nor suspicion of that sort, gives his adversary no more 
opportunity than he who stands still gives to a wrestler." 

Soon after, the adventurer of Menoes sent persons to sound 
Agesilaus. This alarmed Nectanabis: and when Agesilaus 
advised him to give battle immediately, and not to protract 
the war with men who had seen no service, but : who, by the 
. advantage of numbers, might draw a line of circumvallation 
about his trenches, and prevent him in most of his operations; 
then his fears and suspicions increased, and put him upon the 
expedient -of retiring into a large and well fortified town. 
Agesilaus could not well digest this instance of distrust; yet 
he was ashamed to change sides again, and at last returned 
without effecting any thing. He therefore followed his stand- 
ard, and entered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to open theii 
trenches, in order to enclose him, the Egyptian, afraid of a 
Sieee, wa&^ inclined to come imipediately to an engagement; 
ana the Greeks were of his opinion, because there was no 
great quantity of provisions in the place. But A^silaus op- 
posed it; and the Egyptians, on that account, look^ upon him 
m a worse light than oefore, not scrupling to call him a traitor 
to their king. These censures he now bore with patience^ be- 

Asia to their liberty, and of revenging the ill offices done the Spartans by 
tiie king of Persia. But it was in vain for that histoiian to attempt to excul- 
pate him with respect to his deserting Tachos, which Plutaich Justhr treats 
at an act of treachery. 
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eaciite he y^9s i^attii^ a favourable tnomeat for putting In 

eution a design he had formed. 

The design 'was this: — ^The enemy, as we have observed, 
were drawing a deep trench round the walls, with an intent to 
shut up Nectanabis. When they had proceeded so far in the 
work, that the two ends were almost ready to meet, as soon as 
night came on, Agesilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then 
went to the Egyptian and said, — ^^ Now is the time, young 
man, for you to save yourself, which I did not choose to speak 
of sooner, lest it should be divulged and lost The eftemy 
with their own hands have worked out yoqr security, by H- 
bouring so long upon the trench, that the part which is finish- 
ed will prevent. our suffering by their numbers, and the space 
which is left puts it in our power to fight them upon equal 
terms. Come on then; now show your courage; sally out 
along with us, with Ae utmost vigour, and save both yourself 
and your army. The enemy will not dare to stand us in front, 
and our flanks are secured by the trench.'' Nectanabis now 
admiring his capacity, put himself in the middle of the 
Greeks, and, advancing to the charge, easily routed all that 
opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, avail- 
ed himself once more of the same stratagem, as a wrestler 
sometimes uses the same slight twice in one dav. By some- 
times pretending to fly, and sometimes facing about, he drew 
the enemy's whole army into a narrow place, enclosed with 
two ditches that Were very deep and full of water. When he 
saw them thus entangled, he advanced to the charge witli^ 
front equal to theirs, and secured by the nature of the ground 
against being surrounded. The consequence was, that they 
made but little resistance; numbers were killed, and the rest 
fled, and were entirely put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs, and firmly es- 
tablished m his kingdom, had a grateful sense of the services 
of Acesilaus, and pressed him to spend the winter with him. 
But he hastened his return to Sparta, on account of the war 
she had upon her hands at home; tor he knew that her finances 
were low, though, at the same time,- she found it -necessary to 
employ a body of mercenaries. Nectanabis dismissed nim 
witn great marks of honour; and, beside other presents, fur- 
nished him with two hundred and thirty talents of silver for 
the expenses of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he 
met with a storm, which drove him upon a desert shore in 
Africa, called the Haven of Menelam; and there he died, at the 
age of eighty-four years; of which he had reigned forty-one in 
Lacedaemon. Above thirty years of that time he made the 
greatest fieure both as to reputation and power, being looked 

Vol. III. X 14* 
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upon as commander-in-chief, and, as it were, king of G^reece^ 
till the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordina- 
ry rank in the place where uiey expired, when they happened 
to die in a foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their 
lungs holne. And as the attendants of Agesilaus had not ho- 
ney to preserye the body, they embalmed it with melted wax, 
and so conveyed it to Lacedaemon. Hb son Archidamus suc- 
ceeded to the crown, which descended in his iiunily to Agis, 
the fifth from Agesihus* This Agis, the third of tnat name, 
was assassinated by Leonidas for attempting to restore the an- 
cient discipline of Sparta* 
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The people of Rome appear from the first to hay$.been af- 
fected towards Pompey^much in the same manjier as Prome- 
theus, in iBschylus, was towards Hercules, when after that 
hero had delivered him from his chains he says^ 

The sire Iliated^ but the son I love.* 



• 



For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and more ran- 
corous hatred for any general than for Strabo, the father of 
Pompey. While he lived indeed, they were sdraid of his 
abilities as a soldier, for he had great talents for war; but upon 
his death, which happened by a stfol^e of lightning, tney 
dragged his corpse from the bier, on the way to the Tuneral 

Eile, and treated it with the greatest indignity. On^e other 
and, no raan ever experienced from the same Romans an at- 
tachment more early begun, more disinterested iix all the 
stages of his prosperity, or more constant and faithful'in the 
dedine of his fortune, than Pompey.- 

The sole cause of ^eir aversion to the father was his insa* 
tiable avarice: but ther^ were many causes of their afiection 
for the son; his temperate way of living, his application to 
martial exercises, his eloquent and persuasive address, his 
strict honour and fidelity, and the easiness of access to him 
upon all occasions; for no man was ever less importunate in 
asking favours,! or more gracious in conferring them. When 
he gave, it was without arrogance; and when ne received, it 
was wim dignity. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 

• oSF the tngeAy of Prameiheua Beletued, from wtuch thie Kne is talcei^ 
we have only some fra^ents remaining', Jupiter had chained Prometheiit 
to the rocks of Caacs^s, and Hercules tlie son of Jupiter released him. 

The Latin translator has taken SuBnvtu in a passive sense,— cum qutdem 
nemo eaaet, qui vel wquiori anirno peti aba se aUquid paieretur. But this is 
inconastent with the contrast which immediately follows. 

One of the manuscripts has it, *fic fwJVyoc ^r^ongoi^— and Dacier appears to 
have followed \\r—car%ln*y avoii point cPhcmtne phts reserve que luiaieF 
wutnder de» serweea. 
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spoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of 
aspect was not unattended with dignity; and amidst his youth- 
ful bloom there was a venerable and princely air. His hair 
naturally curled a little before; which, together with the shin- 
ing moisture and quick turn of his eye,* produced a stronger 
likeness of Alexander the Great than that which appeared in 
the statues of that prince. So that some seriously gave him 
the name of Alexander, and he did not refuse it; others ap- 
plied it to him by way of ridicule. And Lucius Philippus,t 
a man of consular dignity, as he was one day pleading for him, 
gaid, — ^^ It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander." 

We are told that Flora tne courtesan, took a pleasure, in 
her old aige, in speaking of the commerce sh§ had with Pom- 
pey; and she used to say, she could never quit his embraces 
without giving him a bite. She added, that Geminius, one 
of Pompey's acquaintance, had a passion for her, and gave 
her mucn trouble with his solicitations. At last she told him, 
she should not consent, on account of Pompey. Upon which 
he applied tb Pompey for his permission, and he gave it him, 
but never approached, her afterwards, though he iseeiped to re- 
tain a regard for her.' She bore the loss oT him, not witii the 
slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was long sick through 
sorrow and regret It is said that Flora was so celebrated &r 
her beauty aniTfine bloom, that when Caecilius; Metellus adorn- 
ed the temple of Castor and Pollux with statues and paintings^ 
he gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Pompey's Jreedmen, who had great in- 
terest with him, and who died worth four thousand talents, 
bad a wife' of irresistible beiaiuty. Pompey, o.n that account, 
behaved to her with less, politeness than was natural to him, 
that he might not appear to be caught by. her charms. But 
though he took his measures with so much care.and caution 
in tills respect, he could not escape the censure of bis enemies, 
•who accused him of a commerce with married women, ana 
said he often neglected or gave lip points essential to tiie pul>- 
lie to gratify his mistresses. 

As to' the simplicity of his diet, there is a remaitable say- 
ing of bis upon record. In a great illness, when his appetite 
was almost gone, the physician ordered him a thrush. His 
servants; upon inquiry, found there was not one to be had for 
money, tor the season was past They were informed, how- 

• Ty^onit signifies not 6iAy moisture hxit Jhxibility, Lutiati has vy^tftH 

efXttN And Tw? W15J rst oju/uata *fvB/ueif vy^vnc seems more ftppficaUe to the 
itter sense. 

t Lucius Marcius Philippus, one of the greatest orators of \us time. He 
was father-in-law to Aug^iiBtus, having married hift ixKither Attia« nor»ce 
•peaks of him, lib. f . ep« 7^t 
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ever* that Lqcollus had them all the year in his menageries. 
This being; reported to Pompey, he 'said, — ^^<Does Pompey^s 
life depeim upon the luxury of LucuUus?" Then, without 
any regard to the physician, he ate something that was easy to 
be had. But this happened at a later period in life. 

While he was very young, and served under his father, who 
was carrying on the war asainst Cinna,* one Lucius Teren« 
tius was his comrade, and they slept in the same tent This 
Terentius, eaihed by Cinna's money, undertook to assassinate 
Pompey, while others set fire to the generaPs tent Pompey 
got information of this when he was at supper, and it did not 
put him in the least confusion. He drauK more freely, and 
caressed Terentius more than usual; but -when they were to 
have gone to rest, he stole out of the tent, and went and plant- 
ed a guard about his father. This done, he waited quietly for 
the event Terentius, as soon as he thought Pompey was 
asleep, drew his -sword, and stabbed the coverlets of the bed in 
many places, imagini^ that he was in it 

Immediately after this there was a great mutiny in the eamp. 
The soldiers, who hated their general, were determined to go 
over to the enemy, and beean to strike their tents and take up 
their arms. The geneiiad, dreading the tumult, did not dare to 
make his appearance. But Pompey was every where; he beg- 
ged them with tears to stay, and at lastthrewhimself upon his 
lace in the gateway. There he lay weeping, and bidding 
them, if they would go out, tread upon him. Upon this they 
were ashamed to proceed, and all, except eight hundred, re« 
turned, and reconciled themselves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had con- 
verted the public mtfney to his- own use, and Pompey, as his 
heir, was.ooliged to answer it Upon in^jjiiry, he found that 
Alexander, one of the enfranchised slaves, hsid secreted most' 
of the money; and he took care to inform the magistrates of 
fjie particulars.- He was accused, however, himself, of having 
taken some hunting nets and books out of the spoils of Ascu- 
lum; and, it is true, his father gave them to him when he took 
the place;, but he lost them at the return of Cinna to Rome, 
when that general's creatures broke into and pillag^ his 
house. In this affair he maintained the combat well with his 
adversary at the bar, and showed an acuteness and firmnesr 
above his years; which gained him so much applause, that 
Antistius the prsetor, who had the hearing of the cause, con- 
ceived an affectipn for him, and offered him his daughter in 

• In the year Of Rome 666. And as Pompey was born the tame year 
wkh Ciceto, «ur. in the yesr olRoroe 647, he must, in this war with Cinna, 
haTe been mneteeli yem old. ' 
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marriage. The proposal, accordingly, wad made to his firiends* 
Pompey accepted it^ and the treaty was concluded privately. 
The people, however, had some notion of the thine from the 
pains which Antistius took for Pompey; and at las^ when he 
pronounced the sentence, in the name of all the judges, hy 
which Pompey was acquitted, the multitude, as it were^ upon 
a signal given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of 
Ttmsio, 

The origin of the term is said to have been this:— -When the 
principal Komans seized the daughters of the Sabines, who 
were come to see the gam^s they were celebrating to entrap 
them, some herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a virgin re- 
markably tall and handsome; and, lest she should be taken from 
them as they carried her off, they cried all the wav they went 
Takuio. Talasius was a young man, universally beloved and 
admired; therefore, all wno heard them, delighted with the in- 
tention, joined in the cry, ^d accompanied them with plau- 
dits. They tell us the marriage of Talasius proved fortunate: 
and thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth^ were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the most probable account I 
oan find of the tecfti.*^ 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwards 
repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding some unjust charges 
laid against him there, he took the first private opportunity to 
withdraw. 

As he was iio where to be found, a rumour prevailed in the 
army that Cinna had put the young man to death: upon which, 
numbers who hated Cinna, and could no lohser bear with his 
cruelties, attacked his quarters. He fied for his life; and being 
overtaken by one of the inferior officers^ who pursued him 
witii a drawn sword, he fell upon his knees, and offered him 
his ring, which was of no small value. The officer answered, 
with great ferocity, — ^^ I am not come to sign a contract, but 
to punish an impious and lawless t3rran1^'' and then killed him 
upon the spot. 

Such was the end -of Cinna: after whom Carbo, a tyrant still 
more savage, took the reins of government It was not long, 
however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to the great satisfac- 
tion of most of the Romans, who, in their present unhappy 
circumstances, thought the change of their master no small 
advantage. To such a desperate state had their calamities 
brought them, that no longer hoping for liberty, they sought 
onlv the most tolerable servitude. 

^ At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had re- 
tired, partly because he had lands there, but more on account 

* See more of ilus in the life €f Bownkui . 
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of an old attachment which the cities in that district had to his 
family. As he ohsenred that the best and most considerable 
of the citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla's 
camp as in a port^ he resolved to do the same. At the same 
time, he thought it did not become him to go like a fugitive 
.who wanted protection, but rather in a respectable manner, at 
the head of an army. He therefore tried what levies he could 
make in the Picene,* and the people readily repaired to hia 
standard; rejecting the applications of Garbo. On this occasion, 
one Vinaius happening to say, — ^^ Pompev is just come from 
under the hands of the pedagogue, and all on a sudden is be- 
come a demago^e among you,'^ they were so provoked, that 
Okev fell upon him and cut nim in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a com- 
mission from any superior authority, erected himself into a 
general; and having placed' his tribunal in the most public 
part of the nreat city of Auximum, by a formal decree, com- 
manded the v entidii, two brothers who opposed him in behalf 
of Garbo, to depart the city. He enlisted soldiers; he appointed 
tribunes, centurions, and other officer^, according to the es- 
tablished custom. He did the same m all the neighbouring 
cities: for the partisans of Garbo retired and gave place to him, 
and the rest were glad to range themselves under his banners: 
so that in a little time he raised Uiree complete legions, and 
furnished himself with provisions, beasts of ourden, carriages; 
in short, with the whole apparatus of war^ 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for be stopped by the 
way. to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw on from Gar- 
bo all the parts of Italy through which he passed. At last, 
three generals of the (mposite party, Garinna,G(Bliu9,and Bru- 
tus, came against him afl at once, not in fronts or in one body, 
but they hemmed him in with their three armies, in hopes to 
demolish him entirely. - 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all his forces, 
uid charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavahy. 
The Gaiilish horse, on the enemy's side, sustained the first 
riiock; but Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who was a 
man of prodigious strength, and brought him down with a 
push of his spear. The rest immediately fied, and threw the 
infantry into such disorder, tibat the whole was soon put to 
flight This produced so great a quarrel among the three ge- 
nerals, that they parted, and took separate routes. In conse- 
quence of which, the cities^ condudmg that the fears of the 
eoemy had made them part, adopted the interests of Pompey* 

* Now the mafoh of Aneona. 
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Not long liter, Scipio the consul adraneed to engage him; 
but before the infain^ were near enougrh to discharge their 
lances, Scipio's soldiers saluted those <M Pompey, and came 
over to them. Scipio, therefore, vras forced to fly. At last 
Carbo sent alarge body of cavalry against Pompey, near title 
river Arsis. J& gave them so warm a reception that they 
were soon broken, and in the pursuit drove them upon im- 

Sracticable eround; so that finding it impossible to escape, 
lev surrendered themselves with their arms and horses. 
Sylla hadnot yet been informed of these transactions; but 
upon the first news ef Pompev's being engaged with so many 
adversaries, and such respectaole generals, ne dreaded the con- 
sequence, and marched with all expedition to his assistance. 
Pompey, having- intelligence of Jiis approach, ordered his offi- 
cers to see that the troops were armed, and drawn up in such 
a manner as to make the handsomest and most gallant appear-* 
ance before the commander-in-chief; for he expected great 
honours from him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no sooner 
saw Pompey advancing to meet him, with an army in excel- 
lent condition, both as to the age and size of the men, and the 
spirits which success had given them, than he alighted; and 
upon being saluted, of course, by Pompey as imperatorj he re- 
turned his salutation with the same titie: though no one ima* 
gined that he would have honoured a young man, not yet 
admitted into the senate, with a title for which he was con- 
tending with the Scipios and the Marii. The rest of his be- 
haviour was as respectable as that, in the first interview. He 
used to rise up and uncover his head whenever Pompey came 
to him; whien he was rarely .observed to do for any other, 
though he had a number of persons of distinction about him. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours* On the con- 
ti'ary, when Syll^ wanted to jsend him into Gaul,, where Me- 
tellus had done nothing worthy>of the forces Under his direc- 
tion, he said, — ^^ It was not right to take the command from a 
man who was his superior both in age and character; but if 
Metellus should desire his assistance in ^ the conduct of the 
war, it was at his service." Metellus accepted the nroposid^ 
and wrote to him to come; whereupon he entered Gaul, ana 
not only signalized his* own valour and capacity, but excited 
once more me spirit of adventure in Metellus, which was al- 
most extinguished with age: just as brass, in a. state of fuaion, 
is said to melt a cold plate sooner than fire itselfl JSut as it is 
not xisual when a champion has distinguished himself in the 
lists, and gained the pnze in all the eames, to record, or-to 
take any notice of .the performances of his younger years; so 
the actions of Pompey^ in this period, though extraordinary 
in themselves^ yet being eclipsed by the number and im- 
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MTtanee of his later expeditions, I Asll forl)esr to mention, 
leaL by dwellinr upon his first essays, I should not leave my* 
•ell room for those g^«ater and more critical events which 
mark his character and turn isf mind. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, and was de- 
clared dicitator, he rewarckd his principal officers with riches 
and honours; making them liberal grants of whatever they ap- 
plied for. But he was most struck with the excellent qualities 
of Pompey, and was persuaded, that he owed more to his ser- 
vices than those of any other man. He, therefore, resolved, 
if possible, to take him into his alliance; and as his wife Me- 
tella, was perfectly of his opinion, they persuaded Pompey to 
divorce Antistia, and to marry Emilia, the danighter-tn-law 
of Sylla, whom Metella had b^ Scaurus, and who was at that 
time pregnant by another marria^. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new contract 
It was suttable, indeed, to tiie times of Sylla; but ill became 
the character of Pompey to take Emilia, pregnant as she was, 
from another, and brinjg her into his house, and at the same 
time to^ repudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be, for a 
lather whom she had lately lost on account of tibis cruel hus- 
band: for Antistius was killed in the senate hcuise, because it 
was thought his regsa*d for Pompey had attached him to the 
cause of Sylla: and her mother, upon this divorce, laid violent 
hands upon herself. 'Riis was an additional scene of misery 
in that tp^ieal marriage; as was also the fate of Emilia in 
Pompey's nouse, who died there in childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that Perpenna had 
made himself master of Sicily, where he afibrded an asylum 
(to the party which opposed fee reigning power. Carbo was 
hovefing with a fleet about that island; Oomitius had entered 
Africa; and many other persons of great distinction, who had 
escaped the fury of the proscrfptions by flight, had taken re- 
fuge there. Pompey was sent against them with a considera- 
ble armament. He soon forced Perpenna to quit the island; 
vnd having recovered the cities, which had been much harass- 
ed by the armies that were there before his, he behaved to 
them all with great humanity, except the Mamertines, who 
were seated in Messina, That people had refused to appear 
before his tribuaal, and to acknowledge his jurisdiction, afleg- 
ing, that they stood excused by an ancient privilege granted 
them by the Romans. He answered,—" Wfll you never have 
done with^ting laws^id privil^s to men who wear swords?*' 
His hdiaviour, too, to Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared 
inhuman. For if it was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put 
bim to death, he should have done it immediately, and then 
it would have been the work of him thai gave orders for it 
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3uty instead of that, he caused a Roman, who had been ho- 
noured with three consulships, to be brought in chains before 
his tribunal, where he sat in judemeht on him, to the regret 
of all the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to execu- 
tion. When they were carry ine him off, and he beheld the 
sword drawn, he was so much disordered^ at it, that he was 
forced to beg a moment's respite, and a private place for the 
necessities of nature. 

Caius Oppius,* the friend of Caesar, writes, that Pompey 
likewise treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity. For, 
knowing him to be a man (rf letters, and that few were to be 
compared to him in point of knowledge, he took him (he savs) 
aside, and after he nad walked with nim till he had satisnea 
himself upon several points of learning, commanded his ser- 
vants to take him to the block. But we must be verv cautious 
how we give credit to Oppius, when he speaks of the friends 
and enemies of Caesar, rompey, indeed, was under the ne- 
cessity of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly 
when they were taken publicly. But others he suffered to 
escape, and even assisted some m getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for attempting 
to support his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him, — 
" He would act unjustly, if he passed by the person that was 
guilty, and punished tlie innocenf Pompey asked him, — 
** Who was the guilty person?" and he answered, — ^ 1 am the 
man. I persuaded my friends, and compelled my enemies to 
take the measures they did." Pompey, delighted with his 
frank confession and noble spirit, forgave him first, and ailer- 
wards all the people of Himera. Being informed that his sol- 
diers committed great disorders in their excursions, he sealed 
up their swords; and if any of them broke the seal he took care 
to have them punished* 

While he was making these and other regulations in Sicily, 
he received a decree of the senate and letters from Sylla, m 
which he was commanded to cross over to Africa, and to cany 
on the war, with the utmost vigour, against Domitius, who had 
assembled a much more powerful army than that which Ma- 
rius carried, not long before, from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himself master of Rome, and of a fugitive became a ty* 
rant Pomney soon finished his preparations or this expe- 
dition; and leaving the command m Sicily to Memmius, his 
sister's husband, Jie set sail with a hundred and twenty armed 
vessels, and eight hundred store ships, laden with provisions, 

* The same who wxote an account of the Spaniaii war. He wai abo a 
biographerf but his works of that kind are lost He waa mean enougfi to 
wiite a treatise to show» that Cxtaiio waa not the son of Cxsar. 



$rmij money and machines of war. Put of his fleet landed 
, at Utica, and part at Carthage; immediately after which seven 
thousand of the enemy came over to him; and he had brought 
with him six lesions complete. 

On his arrival he met with a whimsical adventure. Some 
of his soldiers, it seems, found a treasure, and shared conside- 
rable sums. The thing getting air, the rest of the troops con- 
cluded, that the place was full of money, which the Carthagi- 
nians had hid there in some time of public distress. Pompey, 
therefore, could make no use of them for several days, as they 
were searching for treasures; and he had nothing to do but 
to walk about and amuse himself with the sieht of so many 
thousands digging and turning up the ground. At last they 
gave up the point, and bade him lead them wherever he pleas- 
ed, for they were sufficiently punished for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order 
of battle. There happened to be a channel between them, 
craggy and difficult to pass. In the morning it began, more- 
over, to rain, and the wind blew violently; insomuch that 
Domitius, not imagining there would be any action that day, 
ordered his army to retire. But Pompey looked upon this as 
his opportunity, and he passed the denle with the utmost ex- 
pedition. The enemy stood upon their defence, but it was in 
a disorderly and tumultuous manner, and the resistance they 
made was neither general nor uniform. Besides, the wind and 
rain beat in their laces. The storm incommoded the Romans 
too, for Ihey could not well distinguish each other. Nay, 
Pompev himself was in danger of being killed by a soldier, 
who as&ed him the word and received not a speedy answer. 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great slaugh- 
ter; not above three thousand of them escaping, out of twenty 
thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey imperaioTy but 
he said he would not accept that title while the enemy's camp 
stood untouched; therefore, if they chose to confer such an 
honour upon him, they must first make themselves masters of 
the entrenchments. 

At that instant they advanced with great fury against them. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of such an acci- 
dent as he had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Do- 
mitius slain; in consequence of which, most of the cities im- 
mediately submitted, and the rest were taken by assault He 
took iarbis, one of the confederates of Domitius, prisoner, and 
bestowed his crown on Hiempsal. Advancing with the same 
tide of fortune, and while his army had all the spirits inspired 
by success, he entered Numidia, in which he continued his 
march for several days, and subdued all that came in his way. 
Thus he revived the terror of the Roman name, which the bar- 



barians had began to disregard. Nay, he choae not to leave 
the aavs^ beasts in the deserts without eiving them a speci- 
men of me Roman vdour and success. Accoraingly^ he s{)ent 
a few days in hunting lions and elephants. The whole time 
he passed in Africa, they tell us, was not above forty days; 
in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the whole country, 
and brought the afiairs of its kings under proper regulations, 
though he was only in his twenty-fourth year. 

Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, in 
which he was ordered to send home the rest of the army, and 
to wait there with one le^on only for a successor. This gave 
him a great deal of uneasiness, which he kept to himself^ but 
the army expressed their indignation aloud; insomuch that, 
when he entreated them to return to Italy, they launched out 
into abusive terms against Sylla, and declared mey would ne- 
ver abandon Pompey, or suffer him to trust a tyrant At first 
he endeavoured to pacify them with mild representations; and 
when he found those had no effect, he descended from the tri- 
bunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, they went 
and took him thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal, 
where they spent great part of the day; they insisting that he 
should stay and keep the command, and he in persuadmg them 
to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no new taction. At last, 
seeing no end of their clamours and importunity, he assurea 
them with an oath, — ^^ That he would kill himself ^ they at- 
tempted to force him.'' And even this hardly brought ttiem 
to desist 

The first news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey had re- 
volted; upon which he said to his friends, — *^ Then it is my 
fate to have to contend with boys in my old ace." This he 
said, because Marius, who was very young, had brought him 
into so niuch trouble and danger. But when he received true 
information of the affair^ and observed that all the people 
flocked out to receive him, and to conduct him home with 
marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed them in his re- 
gards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to meet him, and 
embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted him 
aloud by the surname of Magnus^ or the Cheat; at the same 
time, he ordered all about him to give him tlie same appella- 
tion. Others say, it was riven him by the whole army in 
Africa, but did not generally obtain till it was authorized by 
Sylla. It is certain he was the last to take it himself, and he 
did not make use of it till a lofig time after, when he was sent 
into Spain with the dignity of proconsul against Sertorius. 
Then he began to write himself, in his letters and in all his 
edicts, Pompeif the Qreat$ for the world was accustomed to the 
name, and it was no longer invidious. In this respect we mav 
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justly admire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, who b6» 
stowed on their great men such honourable names and titles, 
not onilj for military achievements^ut for the great qualities 
and arts which adorn civil life. Thus, the people gave the 
surname of Maximus to Valerius,* for reconciling them to the 
senate after a violent dissension, and to Fabius KuUug, for ex- 
pelling some persons descended of enfranchised slaves,! who 
nad been admitted into the senate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was opposed by Sylla. The latter alleged,-^* 
^ That the laws did not sdlow tha^ honour to any person who 
was not either consul or praetor.}^ Hence it was that tiie first 
Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater wars and 
conflicts witii the Carthaginians in Spain, did not demand a 
triumph: for he was neither consul nor prsBtor.'* He addcd,-*- 
^ That it Pompey, who was yet little better than a beardless 
youth, and who was not of age to be admitted into the senate, 
should enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium both 
upon the dictator's power, and those honours of his friend.'' 
These arguments Sylla insisted on, to show him he would not 
allow of his triumph; and that, in case he persisted, he would 
chastise his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him consider,^-* 
^'That more worshipped the rising than the setidng sun;" in* 
timadng, that his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the 
decline. SjyUa did not well hear what ne said, but perceiving 
by the loots and gestures of the compan;^, that Ihey were 
sbiick with the expression, he asked wnat it was. When he 
was told it, he admired the spirit of Pompey, and cried, — 
" Let him triumph! Let him triumph!" 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy 
on this occasion, it is said, that, to mortify those who gave into 
it the more, he resolved to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants; for he had brought a number from Africa^ which he 
had taken from the kings of that country. But finding the 

■ 

* This was Maxciui Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola, who was 
dictator. 

fit was not lus expelling the descendants of enfranchised slaves the se« 
nate, nor yet hb glorious victories, which procured Fabius the surname of 
Ifazimus) bat his xedudng the populace of Rome into four tribes, who 
before were disp^reed among all uie tribes, and by that means had too 
much influence m elections and other public affairs. These were called 
iribua urbarue. — Idv.'^x. 46. 

i Uty (lib. zxzi.) tells us, the senate refused L. Cornelius Lentulus a tri* 
umph for the same reason, though they thought his aduerements worthy 
of that honour. 
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gate too narrow, he gave up that desigOi «nd contented him*- 
self with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they exp^ted, w6re in- 
clined to disturb the procession, but he took no pains to satisfy 
them: he said, — ^^ He had rather give up his triumph, than 
submit to flatter them/' Whereupon Servilius, one of the 
most conj^iderable men in Rome, and one who had been most 
vigorous in opposing the triumph, declared, — ^ He now found 
Pompey really the Great, and worthy of a triumph." 

There is no doubt that he might then have been easily ad- 
mitted a senator, if he had desired it;^ but his ambition was to 
Ksue honour in a more uncommon track. It would have 
n nolMng strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the 
age fixed for it; but it was a very extraordinary instance of 
honour, to lead up a triumph before he was a senator. And 
it contributed not a little to gain him the affections of the mul- 
titude; the people were delisted to see him, after his triumph, 
class with .the equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him advance so 
fast in reputation and power; yet he could not think of pre- 
venting it, till, with a high hand, and entirely against his will, 
Pompev raised Lepidus* to the consulship, oy assisting him 
with all his interest in the election. Then Sylla, seeing him 
conducted home by the people through the ^rtim, thus ad- 
dressed him: — ^^ I see, young man, you are proud of your vic- 
tory. And undoubtedly, it was a great and extraordinary 
thing, by your management of the people, to obtain for Lepi- 
dus, tiie worst man in Rome, the return before Catulus, one of 
the worthiest and the best But awake, I charge you, and be 
upon your guard: For you have now made your adveisary 
stronger than yourself.*' 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart againt Pom- 
pey appeared most plainly by his will. He left considerable 
legacies to his friends, and appointed them guardians to his 
son, but he never once mentioned Pompey. The latter, not- 
withstanding, bore this with great tem[)er and moderation; and 
when Lepidus and others opposed his being buried in the 
CammuMartiua^ and his having the honours of a public "fune- 
ral, he interposed, and by his presence not only secured, but 
did honour to the procession. 

Sylla's predictions were verified soon after his death. Le- 
pidus wanted to usurp the authority of a dictatoi^ and his pro- 
ceedings were hot indirect, or veiled with specious pretences. 
He immediately took up arms, and assembled the aisaffected 

* Marcus JEmilius JjcpidaB, who by: Pompey's interest w«s declared con- 
mi with Q. Lutatius Catuhuy in the year of Rome 675, 
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remains of -the factions which Sylla could not entirely sup- 
press. As for his colleague, Catuius* the uncomipted part of 
tiie senate and people were attached to him, and, in point of 
prudence and justice, there was not a man in Rome who had 
a greater character; but he was more able to direct the civil 
government than tiie operations of war. This crisis, there- 
tore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate which side 
he should take. He joined the honest party, and was declared 
general against Lepiaus, who by this time had reduced great 
part of Ital^, and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Brutus 
acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompev took the field, he easily made his way in 
other parts, but he lay a long time before M utina, which was 
defenaed by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty 
marches to Rome, and sitting down before it, demanded a se- 
cond consulship. The inhahitants were greatly alarmed at 
Ms numbers; but their fears were dissipated by a letter from 
Pompey, in which he assured them he had terminated the war 
without striking a blow. For Brutus, whether he betrayed 
his army, or they betrayed him, surrendered himself to Pom- 
pey; ana having a party of horse given him as an escort, re- 
tired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him^ which brought no 
small stain upjon his character. Immediately after l)rutus 
came over to him, he had informed the senate by letter, it was 
a measure that general had voluntarily adopted; and yet, on 
the morrow, he put him to death, and wrote other letters, 
containing heavy charges against him. This was the father 
of that Brutus, who, together with Cassius, slew Caesar.^ But 
tiie son did not resemble the father, either in war or in his 
death, as appears from the life we have given of him. Lepi- 
dus being soon driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where 
he died of ^rief, not in consequence of the ruin of his affidrs^ 
but of meeting with a billet, (as we are told,) by which he dis- 
covered that his wife had dishonoured his bed. 

At that time Sertprius, an officer very different from Licpi- 
dus, was in possession of Spain, and not a little formidable to 
Rome itself; all the remains of the civil wars being collected 
m him, just as in a dangerous disease all the vicious humours 
flow to a distempered part He had already defeated several 
generals of less distinction, and he was then engaged with Me- 
tellus Pius, a man of great character in general, and particu- 
larly in war; but age seemed to have abated that vigour which 
is necessary for seizing, and making the best advantage of 
critical occasions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition with which Sertorious snatched 
those opportunities from him He came on in the most dar^ 
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ing manner, and more like a captain of banditti thsn a cora- 
mander of regular forces annoying with ambuseades, and 
other unforeseen alarms, a champion who proceeded by the 
common rules^ and whose skill lay in the management of 
heavy-armed forces. 

At this juncture, Pompey having an army without employ- 
ment, endeavoured to prevail with the senate to send him to 
the assistance of Meteflus. Meantime, Catulos ordered him 
to disband his forces: but he found various pretences for re* 
maining in arms in the neighbourhood of I(ome^ till at last, 
upon the motion of Lucius jPhilippus, he obtained the com- 
mand he wanted. On this occasion, we are told, one of the 
senators, somewhat surprised at the motion, asked him who 
made it, whether his meaning was to send out Pompey (pro 
consult) as the representative of a eonsul? ^No,'' answered 
he, '^ but (pro coMulibuiJ as the representative of both con- 
suls;'' intimating by this the incapacity of the eonsiib of that 
year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, ncniv hopes were excited, 
as is usual, upon the appearance of a new general of reputation; 
and such of the Spanisdi nations as were, not very firmly at- 
tached to Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed himself in a 
very insolent and contemptuous manner with respect to Pom- 
pey: he said, — ^^^He should want no other weapons than a 
rod and ferula to chastise the boy with, were it not that he 
feared the old woman;'' meaning Metellus. But, in fact, it 
was Pompey he was afraid of, and on his account he carried 
on his operation^ with much greater caution: For Metellus 

fave into a course of luxury and pleasure which no one could 
ave expected, and changed the simplicity of a soldier's life 
for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained addi- 
tional honour ana interest: for he cultivated plainness and fru- 
gality more than ever; though he had not, in that respect, 
much to correct in himself, being naturally sober and regular 
in his desires. 

The war appeared in many forms; but nothing touched 
Pompev so nearly as the loss of Lauron, which Sertorius took 
before his eyes. Ponapey thought he had blocked up the ene- 
my, and spoke of it in hig^h terms, when suddenly he found 
/limself surrounded, and being afraid to move, had the mortifi- 
cation to see the city laid in ashes in his presence. - However, 
in an engagement near Valencia, he deleated Herennius and 
Perpenna, officers of considerable rank, who had taken part 
with Sertorius, and acted as his lieutenants, and killed above 
ten thousand of tlieir men. 
Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack Sertorius^ 
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that Mettflas might have no share m the victory. He found 
him near the river Sucro^ and they engaged near the close of 
day. Both were afraid Metellus should come up; Pompey 
wanting to fight alone, and Sertorius to have hut one general 
to fight with. The issue of the hattle was doubtful; one wing 
in each army being victorius. But of the two generals, Serto- 
rius gained the greatest honour, for he routed the battalions 
that opposed him. As for Pompey, he was attacked on horse- 
back by one.of the enemy's infantry, a man of uncommon size. 
While they were close engaged with their swords, the strokes 
happened to light on each omer's hand, but with different suc- 
cess; Pompey received only a slight wound, and he lopped off 
the other's hand. Numbers then fell upon Pompey, for his 
troops in that quarter were already broKen; but ne escaped 
beyond all expectation, by quitting his horse, with jgold trap- 
pings and other valuable furniture, to the barbarians, who 
quarrelled and came to blows about dividing the spoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both drew tip again to give 
the finishing stroke to the victory, to which boUi laid claim. 
But upon Metellus coming up, Sertorius retired, and his army 
dispensed. Nothing was more common than for his forces to 
disperse in that manner, and afterwards to knit again: so that 
Sertorius was often seen wandering alone, and as often ad- 
vancing again at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a torrent swelled with sudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on Metellus; and, 
upon approaching him, ne ordered his lictors to lower the. 
^woe9, oy way of compliment to Metellus, as his superior. 
jBut Metellus would not suffer it; and, indeed, in all respects^ 
he behaved to Pompey with great politeness, taking nothing 
upon him on account of his consular dignity, or his being the 
older man, except to give the word, when they encamp^ to- 
gether. And very often they had separate camps; for the ene- 
my, by his artful and various measures, by making his ap- 
pearance at different places almost at the same instant, and by 
drawing them from one action to anotlier, obliged them to di- 
vide, tie cut off their provisions, he laid waste the country, 
he made himself master of the sea; the consequence of which 
was, that they were both forced to quit their own provinces, 
and to go into those of others for supplies. . 

Pompey, having exhausted most of his own fortune in sup- 
port pf the war, applied to the senate for money to pay the 
troops, declaring he would return with his army to Italy, if 
they did not send it him. Lucullus, who was then consul, 
though he was upon ill terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
nish him with the money as soon as possible; because he 
wanted to be employed himself in the Mithridatic war, and 
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he was afraid to give Pompey a pretext to leave Sertorius/ 
and to solicit the command a&:ainst Mithridates, which was a 
more honourable, and yet appeared a less difficult commission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his own officers;* 
and Perpenna, who was at the head of the conspirators, under- 
took to supply his place. He had, indeed, the same troops, 
the same magazines and supplies, but he had not the same un- 
derstanding to make a proper use of them. Pompey immedi- 
ately took the field, and having intelligence that Perpenna 
was greatly embarrassed as to the measures he should take, he 
threw out ten cohorts, as a bait for him, with orders to spread 
themselves over the plain. When he found it took, ana that 
Perpenna was busied in the pursuit of- that handful of men, 
he suddenly made his appearance with the main body, attack- 
ed the enemy, and routed him entirely. Most of the officers 
fell in Ihe battle; Perpenna himself was taken prisoner, and 
brought to Pompey, wno commanded him to be put to dea^. 
Nevertheless, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, nor 
are we to suppose him (as some will have it) foreetful of the 
services he had received from that officer in Sicuy. On the 
contrary, he acted with a wisdom and dignity of mind that 
proved verv salutary to the public. -Perpenna having got the 
papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed letters, by which 
some of the most powerful men in Rome, who were desirous 
to raise new commotions, and overturn the establishment, had 
invited Sertorius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing those let- 
ters might excite greater wars than that ne was then finishing, 
put Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He staid just long enough in l^ain to compose the 
troubles, and to remove such uneasiness as mieht tend to 
break the peace; after which he marched back to Italy, where 
he arrived, as fortune would have it, when the Servile war was 
at the height 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, upon the arri- 
val of Pompey, who, he feared, might snatch the laurels out 
of his hand, resolved to come to a battle, however hazardous it 
might prove. He succeeded, and killed twelve thousand three 
hundred of the enamy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interweav- 
ed this with the honours of Pompey; for he killed five thou- 
sand of the slaves, whom he fell m with as they fled after the 
battle. Immediately upon this, to be beforehand with Crassus, 
he wrote to the senate, — ^^ That Crassus had beaten the gladia- 
tors in a pitched battle, but that it was he who had cut up the 
war by tlie roots." The Romans took a pleasure in speaking 

* It was thjree yeazs 9ftcr theconnilate of Lucullui that Settoriui wai a» 
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af this one among another, on account of their re^d for 
Pompey: which was such, that no part of the success m Spain 
against Sertorious was ascribed by a man of them, either in 
jest or earnest, to any but Pompej. 

Yet these honoursj and this high veneration for the man, 
were mixed with some fears and jealousies that he would not 
disband his army, but, treading in the steps of Sylla, raise 
himself by the sword to sovereign power, and maintain him- 
self in it as Sylla had done.* Hence the number of those tfiat 
went out of fear to meet him, and congratulate him on his re- 
turn, was equal to that of those who went out of love. But 
when he had removed this suspicion, by declaring that he 
would dismiss his troops immediately after the triumph, there 
remained only one more subject for envious tongues; which 
was, that he paid more attention to the commons than to the 
senate; and wnereas Sylla had destroyed the authority of the 
tribunes, he was determined to re-establish it, in order to gain 
the afibctions of the P^^^c. This was true: for there never 
was any thing they naa so much set their hearts upon, o)r 
longed for so extravagantly, as to see the tribunitial power put 
in their hands again. So that Pompey looked upon it as a pe- 
culiar happiness, that he had an opportunity to l)ring that af- 
fair about^ knowing that if any one should be beforehand with 
him in this design, ne should never find any means of making 
so agreeable a return for the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was decreed him,t together with the con- 
sulship. But these were not considered as the most extraor- 
dinary instances of his power. The strongest proof of his 
greatness was, that Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent, and 
most powerful man in the administration, who used to look 
down upon Pompey and all the world, did not venture to soli- 

* Cicero, in his epistles to Atticus, says, Pompey made but little secret 
of this unjustifiable ambition. — The passa^s are remarkable: Mtrandwm 
mim in modum Cndua noiter SyHani regm dnUUtudinem eoneupivit; Etlmt 
r^ xn% fdhil iUe unquam mmua ohseuri iuKt, — ^Lib. vii. ep. 9. « Our 
Inend Pompey is wonderfully desirous of obtaining^ a power like that of 
Sylla; I teUyou no more than what I know, for he makes no sepret of it." 
and agaiB^ — Shcturpe Cndtunoster hiannio ante eogHaoitf UaSt/lktturUani^ 
fntuyus^ etpnwipiwrit — ^Ibid. ep. 10. "Pompey has been forming this 
jnfiunous design for these two years past{ so strongly is he bent upon im^ 
tating SyUa, imd proscribing like him.'' Hence we see how happy it was 
for Rome, thai, in the civil wars, Caesar, and not Pompey, pxoyed the coi^ 
queror. 

j- He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682, and at the same 
time WIS declared consul for the year ensuing. This was a peculiar ho- 
iKNUV te ^ain the consulate without first bearing the subordinate offices; but 
lua two tnumphsy and great services, excused that deviatioa from the codi« 
nxNiTQletb 
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cit the consulship without first asking Pompey's leave Pom- 
pey, who had long wished for an opportunity to lay an ob^ga* 
tion upon him, received the application with pleasure, and 
made great interest with the people in his behalf; declaring he 
shoulcf take their giving him Crassus for a colleague as kindly 
as their favour to himsdfl 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures. Crassus had 
most interest with the senate, and Pompey with the people: 
for he had restored them the tribunitial power, and had sufier- 
ed a law to be made, that judges should again be appointed out 
of the equestrian oroer.* Hfowever, the most agreeable spec- 
tacle of all to the people, was Pompey himself, when he went 
to claim his exemption from serving in the wars. It was the 
custom for a Roman knight, when he had served the time or- 
dered by law, to lead his horse into the forum^ before the two 
magistrates called censors; after having eiven account of the ge- 
nerals and other officers under whom he had made his cam- 
paigns, and of his own actions in them, to demand his dis- 
charge. On these occasions they received proper marks of 
honour or disgrace, according \o tneir behaviour. 

Gellius and JLentulus were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the 
whole equestrian order, when. Pompey was seen at a distance, 
with all the badges of his office, as consul, leading his horse by 
the bridle. As soon as he was near enough to be observed by 
the censors, he ordered his lidors to make an opening, and adi 
vanced with his horse in hand, to the foot of the tribunal. 
The people were struck with admiration, and a profound si- 
lence took place; at the same time a joy, minglea with reve- 
rence, was visible in the countenances of the censors. The 
senior censor then addressed him as follows: — ^^ Pompey the 
Great, I demand of you, whether you have served all the cam- 
paigns required by law?'* He answered wiUi a loud voice, — 
"I have served them all; and all under myself, as general." 
The people were so charmed with this answer, that fliere was 
no end of their acclamations: at last the censors rose up, and 
conducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, who 
followed him with the loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consulsnip approached^ and his differ- 
ence with Crassus was increasing aaily, Caius Aurelius,t a 
man who was of the equestrian order, but had never intermed- 

. * Lm AureliuB Cotta carried that pmnt when he was pnetor; and Plutarch 
wj% i^gOMiy becaiue Caitu Gracchus had conveyed that priyileg« to the 
Imigjits fifty years before. 
fOvatiiis AureliUB. 
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died with state afiairs. one day, when the people were hiet in 
full assembly^ ascenaed the rastroj and said,— ^ Jupiter had 
appeared to nim in a dream, and commanded him to acquaint 
the consuls, that they must take care to be reconciled before 
they laid down their oflSce.*' Pompey stood still and held his 
peace; but Crassus went and eave him his hand, and saluted 
nim in a friendly manner. At the same time he addressed the 
people as follows: — ^^ I think, my fellow-citizens, there is no- 
thing dishonourable or mean in making the first advances to 
Pompey, whom you scmpled not to dignify with the name of 
the dfreafy when he was yet but a beardless youth, and for 
whom you voted two triumphs before he was a senator." Thus 
reconciled, they laid down the consulship. 

Crassus continued his former manner of life; but Pompey 
now seldom chose to plead the causes of those that applied to 
him, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed, he seiaom ap- 
peared in public, and when he did, it was always with a great 
train of friends and attendants; so that it was not easy either 
to speak to him or see him, but in the midst of a crowd. He 
took pleasure in having a number of retainers about him, be- 
cause he thought it gave him an air of ^eatness and majesty, 
and he was persuaded that dignitv should be kept from oeing 
soiled by the familiarity, and, indeed, by the very touch of the 
many: wr those who are raised to greatness by arms, and 
know not how to descend again to the equality required in a 
republic, are very liable to tall into contempt when they re- 
sume tike robe ot peace. The soldier is desirous to preserve 
the rank in the ^oruni which he had in the field; and he who 
can not distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to 
give place in the administration too. When, therefore, the 
latter has got the man who shone in camps and triumphs into 
the assemblies at home, and finds him attempting to maintain 
the same pre-eminence there, of course he endeavours to hum- 
ble him; whereas, if the wanior pretends not to take the lead 
in domestic councils, he is readily allowed the palm of mili- 
taryglory. This soon appeared from the subsequent events. 

The. power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. 
Their progress was the more daneerous, because at first it was 
little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic war, they assumed 
new confidence and courage, on account of some services they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged 
in civil wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left 
unguarded, and the pirates by degrees attempted higher things: 
they not only attacked ships, but islands and maritime towns. 
Many persons, distinsuished for their wealthy their birth, and 
their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted in their de- 
predations, as if their employment had been worthy Uie ambi- 
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tion of men of honour. They had In various places arsenals 
portSy and watch-towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets 
were not only extremely well manned^ supplied with skilful 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their lightness and cele- 
rity: but tiiere was a parade of vanity about them more mor- 
tifying than their strength, in gilded sterns, purple canopies, 
and plated oars; as if they took a pride and triumphed in their 
villany. Music resounaed, and drunken revels were exhi- 
bited on every coast Here generals were made prisoners; 
there the cities the pirates had taken were paying their ran- 
som; all to the great disgrace of the Roman power. The num- 
ber of their galleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities they 
were masters of to four hundred. 

Temples, which had stood inviolably sacred till that time, 
they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo at Glares, 
that where he was worshipped under the title of Didymaeus,* 
that of the Cabiri in Samotnrace, that of Cerest at Hermiona, 
that of ^sculapius at Epidaurus, those of Neptune in the IsUi- 
mus, at Taenarus,. and in Calauria, tliose of Apollo at Actium 
and in the isle of Leucas, and those of Juno at Samos, Argos, 
and the promontory of Lacinlum.^ 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices; those of Olympus 
T mean:§ and they celebrated certain secret mysteries, among 
which those of Mithra continue to this dav,|| being originally 
instituted by them. They not only insulted the Romans at 
sea, but infested the great roads, ana plundered the villas near 
the coast: tliey carried ofi" Sextilius and Bellinus, two pnetors, 
in their purple robes, with all their servants and Uciprs, They 
seized the daughter of Antony, a man who had been honoured 
with a triumph, as she was going to her country-house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, that 
when they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was 
a Roman, and told them his name, they pretended to be struck 

• So called from Didyme, in the. territories of quietus. 

j-Pausanias (in Laconic) tells us the JLacedxmonians worship Ceres under 
the name Ckthonias and (m Corinthiac.) he gfives us the reason of her having 
that name: — « The Argives say, that Chthonia the daughter of Colontas, 
hvnxMg been saved out of a conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hermi- 
one, built a temple to tiiat goddess, who was worshipped thwere under the 
name of Chthonia.*' 

\ The printed text g^ves us the eironeous reading of Zeucoruum, but two 
manuscripts g^ve us Jjoeinium. Livy often mentions Juno Ladma. 

§ Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near PhaseHs, in 
Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. What sort 
of sacrifices they used to offer there is not known. 

I According to Herodotus, the Persians worshipped Venus under the 
same of lUtfieSy or Mithra; but the Sun is worshipped in tintt countrf. 
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with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon their knees ^o 
ask him pardon. The poor man seeing them thus humble 
themselves before him, thought them in earnest, and said he 
would forgive them; for some were so officious as to put on 
his shoes, and others to help him on with his gown, that his 
quality might no more be mistaken. When they had carried 
on this farce, and enjoved it for some time, they let a ladder 
down into the sea, and bade him ^o in peace; ana if he refused 
to do it, they pushed him off the deck and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan sea, so that 
the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely cut off; 
the consequence of which was, that their markets were not 
supplied, and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, 
at last, put them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of pi- 
rates, tjrabinius, one of Pompey^s mtimate friends, proposed 
the decree,* which created him, not admiral, but monarch, and 
invested him with absolute power. The decree gave him the 
empire of the sea as far as tne Pillars of Hercules, and of the 
land for four hundred furlongs from the coasts. There were 
few parts of the Roman empire which this commission did not 
take in, and the most considerable of the barbarous nations, 
and most powerful kings, were moreover comprehended in it 
Besides this, he was empowered to choose out of the senators 
fifteen lieutenants to act under him, in such districts, and with 
such authority as he should appoint He was to take from the 
qua&stors, and other public receivers, what money he pleased, 
and equip a fleet of^two hundred sail. The number of mgr 
rihe forces, of mariners and rowers, was left entirely to his 
discretion. 

When th^s decree was read in the assembly, the people re- 
ceived it with inconceivable pleasure. The most respectable 
part of the senate saw, indeed, that such an absolute and unli- 
mited power was above envy, but they considered it as a real 
object of fear. They, therefore, all, except Caesar, opposed its 
passing into a law. He was for it, not out of regard to Pom- 
pey, but to insinuate himself into the good graces of the peo- 
ple, which he had long been courting. The rest were very 
severe in their expressions against Pompey; and one of the 
consuls venturing to say,t — ^* If he imitates Romulus, he will 
not escape his fate,'* was in danger of being pulled in pieces by 
the populace. 

• TWs law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafty tribune, when 
he proposed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in the thirty- 
lunth year of hia age. His friend C&bmius, as appears from Cicero, was a 
man of infimoos character. 

ttlie consob of tins year wem Cdparmui Piio «^ Adhua Gfab^ 
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It is true, when Catulus rose up to speak iigsdnst tlie law, out 
of reverence to his person, they listened to.nitn with great at- 
tention. After he had freely given Pompey the honour that 
was his due, and said much in his praise, he ad^sed them to 
q)are him, and not to expose isuch a man to so manj dangers; 
— ^^For where wUl you find another,'' said he, "if youlpse 
Mm?" They answered with one voice,— ^* Yourself." Find- 
ing his arguments had no effect, he retired. Then Roscius 
mounted ^e rostrum^ but not a man would give ear to him. 
However, he made signs to them with his fin^rs, that they 
should not appoint Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. 
Incensed at the proposal, they set up sucn a shout, that a crow, 
which was flying over the^rMin, was stunned with the force 
of it, and fell down among the crowd. Hence we may con- 
clude that when birds fall on such occasions, it is not because 
the air is so divided with the shock as to leave a vacuum^ but 
ra^er because: the sound strikes them like a blow, when it as- 
cends with such force, and produces so violent an agitation.^ 

The assembly broke up tnat day without coming to any re- 
solution. When the day came that they were to give theii 
suffrages^ Pompey retired into the country; and, on receiving 
information that uie decree was passed, he returned to the city 
1^ night, to prevent the envy which the multitude of people 
coming to meet him would have excited. Next morning at 
break of day he made his appearance, and attended the sacri- 
fice. After which, he summoned an assembly, and obtained 
a grant of almost as much more as the first decree had given 
hhn. He was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys, and 
to raise an army oT a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
five thousand horse. Twenty-four senators were selected, 
who had all been generals or praetors, and were appointed his 
lieutenants', and he had two quaestors given him. As the price 
of provisions fell immediately, the people were greatly pleased, 
and it gave .them occasion to say, — ^' The very name of Pom- 
pey had terminated the war." 

However, in pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for 
each, and assigning him a squadron. By thus stationing his 
fleets in all quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, 
took great numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. 
Such of their vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or 
could escape the general chase, retired to Cilicia like so maay 
bees into a hive. Against these he proposed to go himself with 
sixty of his best galleys; but first he resolved to clear the Tus- 
can sea, and the coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
of all piratical adventurers: which he enected in forty days, 
bv his own indefatigable endeavours and thoM of bis lieute* 
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ntnts. But M the consul Piso itM indulging his malignity at 
lunne, in i>in9»ting his stores, and discharging his seamen, he 
sent his fleet round to Brundusium, and went himself hy land 
through Tuscany to Rome. 

As sQon as the people were informed of his approach, they 
went in crowds to receive him, in the same manner as they had 
done a few days hefore, to conduct him on his wav. Their 
extraordinary joy was owing to the speed with whfch he had 
executed his commission, so far heyond all expectation, and 
to the superabundant plenty which reined in the markets. 
For this reason Piso was in danser of bemg deposed from th^ 
consulship, and Gabinius had a decree ready drawn up for that 
purpose, out Pompey would not suffer him to propose it On 
the conU*ary, his speech to the people was full of candour and 
moderation; and wnen he had provided such things as he want- 
ed, he went to Brundusium, and put to sea^ again. Though he 
was straitened for time, and in his haste sailed by many cities 
without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He entered the 
town, and sacrificed to the gods; after which he addressed the 
peopio, and then prepared to re-embark immediately. As he 
went out of the gate, he observed two inscriptions, each com- 
prised in ope line. ' 

That within the gate was, 

But know thyself ft rnxOf and be a god. 
That without 

We MnohMy we sawt we loT'd, and we ador'd. 

Some of the pirates who yet traversed the seas, made their 
submission; and as he treatea them in a humane manner, when 
he had them and their ships in his power, others entertained 
hopes of mercy, and avoiding the other ofiScers, surrendered 
themselves to rompey, together with their wives and children. 
He spared them all; and it was principally by their means that 
he found out and took a number who were guilty of unpardon- 
able crimes, and therefore had concealed themselves. 

Still, however^ there remained a great number, and inde«l 
the most powerful part of these coi^rs, who sent their fami- 
lies, treasures, and all useless hands, into casties and fortified 
towns upon Mount Taurus* Then they manned their ships, 
and waited for Pompey at Coracesium in Cilicia. A -battle 
ensued, and the pirates were defeated; after which they relired 
into the fort But they had not been long besieged before 
they capitulated, and surrendered themselves, together with 
the cities and islands which they had conquered and fortified, 
and which, by their works, «s well as situation, were almost 

Vol. III. 2 A 16* 
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impregnable. Thus the war was finished, and the whole forcd 
of the pirates destroyed, within three months at the farthest 

Besiae the other vessels, Pompey took ninety ships with 
beaks of brass; and the prisoners amounted to twenty thou- 
sand. He did not choose to put them to death, and at the 
same time he thought it wrong to suffer them to disperse, be- 
cause they were not only numerous, but warlike and necessi- 
tous, and therefore would probably knit a^n and give future 
trouble. He reflected, that man by nature is neither a skvajge 
nor an unsocial creature; and when he becomes so, it is by 
vices contrary to natui'e: yet even then he may be humanized 
by changine nis place of abode, and accustoming him to a new 
manner of life; as beasts that are naturally wim put off tiieir 
fierceness, when they are kept in a domestic way. For this 
reason he determined to remove the pirates to a ^*eat distance 
from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil life 
by living in cities, and by the culture of the ground. He 
placed some of them in the little towns of Cilicia, which were 
almost desfolate, and which received them with pleasure, be- 
cause at the same time he gAve them an additionsd proportion 
of lands. He repaired the city of Soli,* which had lately been 
dismantled and depi^ived of its inhabitants by Tigranes king 
of Armenia, and peopled it with a number of these corsairs. 
The remainder, whicn was a considerable body, he planted in 
Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, though it had a large and fruit- 
ful territory, was in want of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault with 
these proceedings; but his conduct with respect to Metellus in 
Crete, was not agreeable to his best friends. This was a rela- 
tion of that Metellus who commanded in conjunction with 
Pompey in Spain, and he had been sent into Crete some time 
before Pompey was employed in this war: for Crete was the 
second nursery of pirates after Cilicia. Metellus had destroy- 
ed many nests of them there, and the remainder, who were 
besieged by him at this time, addressed themselves to Pom- 
pey as suppliants, and invited him into the island, as included 
m his commission, and .falling within the distance he had a 
right to carry his arms from the sea. He listened to their ap- 
plication, and by letter enjoined Metellus to take no further 
steps in the war. At the same time he ordered the cities of 
Crete not to obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of his 
own lieutenants, whom he sent to take the command. 

Octavius went in among the besieged, and fought on thefr 
side; a circumstance which rendered Pompey not only odious, 
but ridiculous. For what could be more absurd, than to suffer 

* He called it after his own name J^omptapo^ 
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ftimself to be 80 blinded by his emry and jealousy of Metel^ 
lusy as to lend his name and authority to a crew of profligate 
wretches, to be used as a kind of amulet to defend them? 
Achilles was not thought to behave like a man, but like a 
frantic youth carried away by an extravagant passion for fame^ 
when he niade signs to his troops not to touch Hector, 

Lest some strongs ami should snatch the glorious prize 
Before Pelides. 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of mankind, 
in order to deprive a praetor, who was labouring to destroy 
them, of the honours of a triumph. Metellus, however, pur- 
sued his opehitions, till he took the pirates and put them all to 
death. As for Octavius, he exposed him in tne camp as an 
obiect of contempt, ai^d loaded him with reproaches, after 
which he dismisserhim. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the 
pirates was finished, and that Pompey was bestowing his lei 
sure upon visiting the cities, Manllius, one of the tribunes ot 
the people, proposed a decree which gave him all the pro- 
vinces and forces under the command orLucullus, adding like- 
wise Bithyriia, which was then governed by Glabrio. It di- 
rected him to carry on the war against Mithridates and Ti • 
granes; for which purpose he was also to retain his naval 
command. This 'was subjecting at once the whole Roman 
empire to one man: for the provinces which the former decree 
did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocie, Ci- 
licia, the TTpper Colchis, and Armenia, were ^nted by this, 
together witn afll the forces which, under Lucmlus, had-aefeat* 
ecTM ]4hridates and Tigranes. 

By this law LucuUus was deprived of the honours he had 
dearly earned, and had a person to succeed him in his triumph, 
rather than in the war; but that was not the thing which af- 
fected the patricians most. They were persuaded, indeed, 
that LucuNus was treated with injustice and ingratitude; but 
it was a much more painful circumstance to think of a power 
in the hands of Pompey^ which they could call nothing but a 
tyranny.* They therefore exhorted arid encouraged each 
other to oppose the law, and maintain their liberty. Yet when 
the time came, their fear of the people prevailed, and no one 
spoke on the occasion but Catulus. He urged many argu- 
ments against the bill; and when he found they had no enect 

• «« We have then got at last," said they, "a soverdgnj the republic is 
changed into a monarchy, the services of Lucullus, the honour of Glabrio 
and Marciua, two zealous and worthy senators, are to be sacrificed to the 
promotion of Pompey. Sylla never carried his tyranny so far. " 
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upon the commons, he addressed himself to the senaton, and 
called upon them meoiy times from the roitrum^ — << To seeli 
some mountain, as their ancestors had donej some rock, whi 
ther they misht fly for thie preservation of liberty." 

We are told, however, that the bill was passed by all the 
tribes,* and almost the same universal autnority conferred 
upcn Pompey,in his absence, which Sylla did not miin but by 
the sword, and by carrying war into the bowels w his coun- 
try. When Pompey received the letters which notified his 
high promotion, and his friends, who happened to be by, con- 
gratulated him on the occasion, he is said to have knit his 
brows, smote his thigh, and expressed himself, as if he was al- 
ready overburdened and wearied with the weight of powent — 
"Alas! is there no end of my conflicts? How much better 
would it have been to be one of the undistinguished manvy 
than to be perpetually encaged in war? Shall I never be able 
to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to domestic happiness^ and 
conju^ endearments?'' Even his friends were unaole to bear 
the dissimulation of this speech. They knew that Uie flame 
of his native ambition and lust of power, was blown up to a 
greater height by the difierence he had with LucuUus, and 
uiat he rejoiced the more in the present preference on that 
account 

His actions soon unmasked the man. He caused public no* 
tice tQ.be given in all places within his commission, that the 
Roman troops were to repair to him, as well as the kings and 
princes their allies. Wherever he went, he annulled the acts 
of LucuUus, remitting the flnes he had imposed, and taking 
away the rewards he had given. In short, he omitted no means 
to show the partisans of that general, that all his authority was 
gone. . 

LucuUus, of course, complained of this treatment; and their 
common friends were of opinion, that it would be best for them 
to come to an interview; accordingly they, met in Galatia. 
As they had both given distinguished proofs of military me- 
rit, the lictora had entwined the rods of each with laureL Lu- 
cuUus had marched through a country full of flourishing 
groves, but Pompey's route was dry and barren, witiioat the 
ornament or advantage of woods. His laurels, therefore^ were 



* Two gpreat men spoke in favour of the law, namely, Cicero and C 
The former sdmed at the consulate, which Pompey*s party coaM mot 
sily prociu*e him, than that of Catulus and the senate. Aslbr C«str,-hie 
was delighted to see the. people insensibly lose that republican spirit and 
love of liber^, which mignt one day obstract the vast designi lie had al- 
ready formed. 

t Is it posuble to read this without recollecting the wmbr obaxacter of o«f 
Richard in> 
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INdrehed and withered^ which the serrants of LucuUas no soon- 
er observed, than: they freely supplied them with fresh ones, 
and crowned his foMCM with them* This seemed to be an 
omen, that Pompey would bear away the honours and rewards 
of LucuUus's victories. Lucullus had been consul before Pom- 
pey, and was the older man; but Pompey's two triumphs gave 
nim the advantage in point of dignity. 

Their interview had at first the face of great politeness and 
civility. They began mth mutual compliments and congratu* 
Lations; but they soon lost sight even of candour and modera- 
tion; they proceeded to abusive language; Pompey reproach 
ing Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus accusing Pompey 
of an insatiable lust of power; insomuch that their friends 
found it difficult to prevent violence. After this, Lucullus 
gave his friends and lollowers lands in Galatia, as a conquered 
country, and made other considerable grants. But Pompey, 
who encamped at a little distance from nim, declared he would 
not suffer his orders to be carried into execution, and seduced 
all his soldiers, except sixteen hundred^ who, he knew, were 
so mutinous, that they would be as unserviceable to him as 
they had been ill affected to their old generaL Nay, he scru- 
pled not to disparage the conduct of Lucullus, and to repre- 
sent his actions in a despicable lieht: — ^ The battles of Lucul- 
lus," he said, ^^ w«re only mock-battles, and he had fought 
with nothing but the shadows of kings; but that it was left for 
him to contend with real strength ana well-disciplined armies; 
since Mithridafes had betaken himself to swords and shields, 
and knew how to make proper use of his cavalry.'' 

On the other hand, LucuAus defended himseli by observing, 
— ^*That it was nothing new to Pompey to fight with phan- 
toms and shadows of wan for like a dastardlv bird, he had 
been accustomed to prey upon chose whom he had not killed, 
and to tear the poor remains of a dying opposition. Thus, he 
had arrogated to himself the conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, 
and Spartaeus, which originally belonged to Metellus, to Ca- 
tulus, and Crassus. Consequently^ he aid not wonder that he 
was come to claim the honour of finishing the wars of Ar- 
menia and Pontus, after he had thrust himself into the triumph 
over the fugitive slaves." 

In a little time, Lucullus departed from Rome; and Pompey 
having teoired the sea from Phoenicia to the Bosphorus, 
marched in quest of Mithridates, who had an army ot thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, but durst not stand an 
engagement That prince was in possession of a strong and 
secure post upon a mountain, which ne quitted upon Pompey's 
approach, because it was destitute of water. Pompey encamp- 
ed in the same place; and conjecturing, from the nature of the 
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plants and the crevices in the mountain, that springs mi^t 
DC found, he ordered a number of wiells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plentifully supplied wim water.* 
He was not a little surprised that thi^ did not occur to Mithrii 
dates during the whole time of his encampment there. 

After this Pompey followed him to his new camp, and drew 
a line of circumvsulation round him. Mithridates stood a 
siege of forty-five days, after which he found means to steal 
off with his best troops, having first killed all the sick, and 
such as could be of no service. Pompey overtook him near 
the Euphrates, and encamped over against him; but fearing he 
misht pass the river unperceived, he drew out his troops at 
midnignt At that time Mithridates is said to have had a 
dream prefigurative of what was to befall him. He thought 
he was upon the Pontic sea, sailing with a favourable wind, 
and in si^nt of the Bosphorus; so that he felicitated his friends 
in the ship, like a man perfectly safe, and already in harbour; 
but suddenly he behela himself in the most destitute condi- 
tion, swimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all 
the agitation wnicn this dream produced, his friends awaked 
him, and told him that Pompey was at hand. He was now 
under a necessity of fighting for his camp, and his generals 
drew up the forces with all possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a battle in 
the dark. He thought it sufficient to surround them, so as to 
prevent their flight; and what inclined him still mdre to wait 
for day light, was the consideration that his troops were much 
better than the enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers 
entreated him to proceed immediately to the attack, and at 
last prevailed. It was not indeed very dark; for tiie moon, 
though near her setting, gave light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects. But it was a great disadvantage to tne king's troops, that 
the moon was so low, and on the backs of the Romans; bejcause 
she projected their shadows so far before them, that the enemy 
could form no just estimate of the distances, but thinking them 
at hand, threw their javelins before they could do the least 
execution. 

The Romans perceiving their mistake, advanced to the 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in such 
a consternation, that they made not the least stand, and in 
their flight, vast numbers were slain. They lost above ten 
thousand men, and their camp was taken. As for Mithridates, 
he broke through the Romans with eight hundred horse, in the 
beginning of the engagement That corps, however, did not 

^ * Paulus JEmillus had done the same fhin^^ long^beibrey in the Macedo- 
nian war. 
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follow him far before they dispersed, and^ left him with only 
three of his people; one of which was his concubine Hypsi- 
cratia, a woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, that the 
king used to call her Hypsicrates. She then rode a Persian 
horse, and was dressed in a man's habit, of the fashion of that 
nation. She complained not in the least of the length of the 
nfarch; and beside that fatigue, she waited on the king and 
took care of his horse, till they reached the castle of Inora,* 
where the king's treasure, and his most valuable moveables, 
were deposited. Mithridates took out thence many rich lobes, 
and bestowed them on those who repaired to him after their 
flight. He furnished each of his friends, too, with a quantity 
of poison, that none of them, against their will, might come 
alive intx) the enemy's hands. 

From Inora his design was to go to Timines in Armenia. 
But Tigranes had given up the cause, and set a price of no 
less than a hundred talents upon his head. He, tlierefore, 
changed his route, and having passed the head of the Eu- 
phrates, directed his flight througn Colchis. 

In the meantime Pompey entered Armenia, upon the invi- 
tation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his father, 
and was gone to meet the Roman general at the river Araxes. 
This river takes its rise near the source of the Euphrates, but 
bends its course eastward, and empties itself into the Caspian 
sea. Pompey and young Tigranes, in their march, received 
the homage of the cities through which they passed. As for 
Tigranes the fiaidier, he had been lately defeated b^ Lucullus; 
and now, being informed that Pompey was of a mild and hu- 
mane disposition, he received a Roman garrison into his capi- 
tal; and taking his friends and relations with him, went to sur- 
render himself. As be rode up to the entrenchments, two of 
Pompey's Uetara came and ordered him to dismount, and enter 
on foot; assuring him that no man was ever seen on horseback 
in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, and even took off his 
sword, and gave it them. As soon as he came before Poni- 
pey, he pi!illed off his diadem, and attempted to lay it at his 
feet What was still worse, he was going to prostrate himself 
and embrace his knees. But Pompey, preventing it, took him 
by the hand, and placed him on one side of him, and his son on 
the other. Then addressing himself to the father, he said, — 
*^ As to what you had lost before, you lost it to Lucullus. It 
was he who took from you Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, 
and Sophene. But what you kept till my time, J will restore 

* It seems ftom a pmm^ in Strabo, (b. xii.) that instead of ifooroy wt 
should raid SkwHoiW tiiat was one of Uie many fortresses Mithndates had 
built between the Greater and the Less Armenia. 
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Tou, on condition you pay the Romans a fine of six thousand 
ulents for the injury you have done them. Your son I will 
make king of Sophene.^' 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these terms, and in 
finding that the Romans saluted him. king, that in the joy of 
his heart he promised every private soldier half a mina^ every 
centurion ten mina^ and every tribune a talent But nis ton 
was little fdeased at the determination; and when he was in* 
vited to supper he said, — ^^ He had no need of such honours 
l^m Fompey, for he could find another Roman." Upon this, 
he was bound and reserved in chains for the triumph. Not 
long after, Phraates, king of Parthia,* sent to demand the 
young prince, as his son-in-law, and to propose that the Eu- 
phrates should be the boundary between him and the Roman 
empire. Pompey answered, — ^^ That Tigranes was certainly 
nearer to his father than his lather-in-law; and as for the boun- 
daiy, justice should direct it" 

When- he had despatched this affair, he left Afranius to take 
care of Armenia, and marched himself to the countries border^ 
ing on Mount Caucasus, through which he must necessarily 
pass in search of Mithridates. The Albanians and Iberians 
are the principal nations in those parts. The Iberian territo- 
ries touch upon the Moschian mountains and the kingdom of 
Pontus; the Albanians stretch more to the east, and extend to 
the Caspian sea. The Albanians, at first, ^nted Pompey a 
passage: But as winter overtook him in their dominions, they 
took me opportunity of the Saturnalia^ which the Romans ob- 
serve religiously, to assemble their forces, to the number of 
forty thousand men, rvith a resolution to attack them; and for 
that purpose passed the Cyrnus.^ The Cyrnus rises in the 
Iberian mountains, and. faeinff joined in its course by the 
Araxes from Armenia, it discharges itself by twelve mouths 
into the Caspian sea. Some say, the Araxes does not run into 
it,t but has a separate channel, and empties itself near it into 
the same sea. 

Pompey suflFered them to pass the river, though it was in his 
power to have hindered it; and when they were all got over, 
ne attacked and routed them, and killed great numbers on the 
spot Their king sent ambassadors to beg for mercy; upon 
which Pompey forgave him the violence he had ofiered, and 
entered into alliance widi him. This done, ho marched against 
the Iberians, who were equally numerous, and more war- 
like, and who were very desirous to signalize their seal for 

* Strabo and Pliny caU this river Cyrus, and 9o Plutarch probably wrote it. 
t Tbia ia Sti&bo'a opioioiiy in which be ia fallowed by the modem geogra- 
pherg. 
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Mithri4ates, by repulsittg Pompey. The Ibemns were never 
subject to the Meaes or Persians: they escaped even the Ma- 
cedonian yoke, because Alexander was obliged to leave Hyr- 
cania in haste. Pompev, however, defeated this people too, 
in a great battle, in which he killed no less than nine thousand, 
tnd took above ten thousand prisoners. 
• After this, he threw himself into Colchis; and Servilius 
came and joined him at the mouth of the Phasis, with the fleet 
appointed to guard the Euxine Sea. The pursuit of Mi^ri- 
dates was attended with ^reat difficulties; for he had conceal- 
ed himself among the nations settled about the Bosphorus and 
the Palus Maeotis. Besides, news was brought Pompey that 
the Albanians bad revolted, and taken up arms -again. The 
desire of revenge determined him to march back and chastise 
them. But it was with infinite trouble and danger that he 
passed the Oyrnus again, the barbarians having fenced it on 
their side with palisades all along the banks: And when he 
was over, he had . a large country to traverse, which afforded 
no water. This last difficulty he provided against, by filling 
ten thousand bottles; and pursuing his march, he found the 
enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas,* to the num- 
ber of sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, but mar 
ny of them ill armed, and provided with nothing of the defen- 
sive kind but skins of beasts. 

They were^jommanded by the king's brother, named Cosis: 
who, at the beginning of the battle, singled out Pompey, ana 
rushing in upon him, struck his javelin into the joints of his 
breast-plate. Pompey, in return, run him through with his 
spear, and laid him d,ead on the spot It is said that the Ama- 
zons came to the assistance of the barbarians, from the moun- 
tains near the river Thermodon, and fought in^ this battle. 
The Romans, among the plunder of the field, did indeed meet 
with bucklers in the form of a half moon, and such buskins as 
the Amazons wore; but there was not the body of a woman 
found among the dead. They inhabit that part of Mount Cau- 
casus which stretch^ tewaras the Hyrc&nian Sea, and are not 
next neighbotkrs to the Albanians,! for GelaB and Leges lie be- 
tween; but they meet that people, and spend two months with 
them every year, on the banks of tiiie Thermodon: after which 
they retire to their own country, where ihey live without the 
company of men* 

* This river takes its rise in the mountaiiis of Albama, and ftlls into tii* 
Caspian sea. Ptolemy calls it JSbcmmB. 

f The Albanian fbtoesy aoconUng^ to Strabo, W€fe mnnefousy but ill-diaci' 
pmied. Ilieir offenaive weapons were daiis aiid aiTOWSy and tfadr dcto^ 
nve armour was made of the skins of beasts. 

Vol. IIL 2B 17 
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After this action, Pompey designed to make his way to the 
Caspian sea, and march by its coasts into Hyrcania;* but he 
found the number of venomous serpents so troublesome, that 
he was forced to return, when three days' march more would 
have carried him as far as he proposed.! The next route he 
took was into Armenia the Less, where he gave audience to 
ambassadors from the kings of the Elymaeans^ and Medes, and 
dismiss^ them with letters expressive of his regard. Mean- 
time the king of Parthia had entered Grordyene, and was doing 
infinite dama&e to the subjects of Tigranes. Against him 
Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the rout, and pursued 
him as lar as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates thiat were brought 
before Pompey, he touched not one, but sent them to their 
parents or husbands; for most of them were either daughters 
or wives of the great officers and principal persons of the 
kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the first favourite, and 
had the care of a fort where the best part of the king's trea- 
sure was lodged, was the daughter oi a poor old musician. 
She sung one evening to Mithridates at an entertainment, and 
he was so much pleased with her that he took her to his bed 
that nijght, and sent the old man home in no very good hu- 
mour> TOCauae he had taken his daughter, without condescend- 
ing to speak one kind word to him. But when he waked next 
morning, he saw tables covered with vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, a great retinue of eunuchs and pages, who ofiered him the 
choice of rich robes, and before his gate a horse with such 
magnificent furniture as is provided for those who are called 
the king's friends. All this he thought nothing but an insult 
and burlesque upon him, and, therefore, prepared for flisht; 
but the servants stopped him, and assured him that tiie king 
had given him the house of a rich nobleman lately deceased, 
and mat what he saw was only the first fruits, — ^a small earnest 
of the fortune he intended him. At last he sufiered himself 
to be persuaded that the scene was not visionary; he put on 
the purple, and mounted the horse, and as he rode through 
the city, cried out, <* All this is mine!" The inhabitants, of 

* — E)iMf9W wn *nf ^fautfutt mm K«tr»'iflty l^dt^atveetf — ^Phitarch mentions the 
Caspian sea after Hyrcania. But as that sea lies very near Albania, there 
was no necessity for Vompey to go through Hyrcania to it Peaiiaps Plu- 
tarch meant the other extremity of the Caspian sea. 

f T^utf otfbv n/M^ taroff^m. The former English translator etroneously 
renders this, was forced to retreat after three dayt? march. 

i Sirabo (lib. xvi.) places the Elvmseansin that part of Assyria which bon- 
ders upon Media, ajid mentions three provinces belonginjg to them, Gabi- 
ane, Measabatice, and Corbiane. He adds, that they were powerful encwigii 
to refiue suboufnon to the king of Parthiiu 
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course, laudied at him; and he told them, — ^< They should not 
be surprised at this behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he 
did not throw stones at them." 

From such a glorious source sprung. Stbatovics! 

She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and made him many 
magnificent presents; however, he took nothing but what 
mignt be an ornament to the solemnities of religion, and add 
lustre to his triumph. The rest he desired she would keen for 
her own enjoyment In like manner, when the king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstead, a table, arid a throne, all of massy gold, 
and begged, him to accept of them as a mark of his regard, he 
bade the quaestors apply them to the purposes of the public 
revenue. 

In the castle of Caenon he found the private papers of Mith- 
ridates; and he read them with some pleasure, necause they 
discovered that prince's real character. From these memoirs, 
it appeared that he had taken off many persons by poison, 
among whgm were his own son Ariarathes, and Alcaeus of 
Sardis. His pique against the latter took its rise merely from 
his having better horses for the race than he. There were 
also interpretations both of his own dreams and those of his 
wives; and the lascivious letters which had passed between 
him and Monime. Theophanes pretends to say, that there 
was found among those papers a memorial composed by Ru- 
,tilius,* exhorting Mithriaates to massacre all the Romans in 
Asia. But most people believe this was a malicious invention 
of Theophanes to blacken Rutilius, whom probably he hated, 
because he was a perfect contrast to hiin; or it might be in- 
vented by Pompey, whose father waJs represented in Ruti- 
lius's histories as one qf the worst of men. 

From Caenon Pompey marched to Amisus; where his ii>- 
fatuating ambition put nim upon very obnoxious measures. 
He had qensured liUcuUus much for disposing of provinces at 
a time when the war was alive, and for bestowing oHier con- 
siderable gifts and honours, which conquerors use to grant 
afi^r their wars are absolutely terminated: and- yet, when 
Mithridates was master of the Bosphorus, and had assembled 
a very respectable army again^ the same Pompey did the very 
thing he had censured. As if he had finished the whole, he 
disposed of governments, and distributed other rewards among 
his friends. On that occasion, many princes and generals, 

* P. Rutilius Rufus was consul in the year of Rome 649. Cicero girct 
him a great character. He was afterwards banished into A^; and wheo 
Sylla recalled him, he refused to return. He wrote a Roman histoiy in 
C^ek, which Appiaa made great use o£ 
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and among them twelve barbarian king^ appeared before him: 
and, to gratify those princes, when to wrote to the king of 
Parthia, ne refused to give him the title of king of kings, by 
which he was usually addressed. 

He was passionately desirous to recover Syria, and passing 
firom thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the Ked Sea, that 
he might go on conquering eveiy way to the ocean which sur- 
rounds the world. In Amca he was the first whose conquest 
extended to the Great Sea; in Spain he stretched the Roman 
dominions to the Atlantic; and in his late pursuit of the Alba- 
nians, he wanted but little of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In 
order, therefore, to take the Red Sea too in the circle of his 
wars, he began his march; the rather because he saw it diffi- 
cult to hunt out Mititiridates with a Tegular force, and that he 
was much harder to deal with in flight than in battle. For 
this reason, he said, " He "would leave him a -stronger enemy 
than the Romans to cope with, which was famine." In pur- 
suance of this intention, he ordered a number of ships to cruise 
about, 8pd prevent any vessels from entering the Bosphorus 
with provisions; and that death i^hould be the punishment for 
such as were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon bis march with the best part' of his army, 
he found the bodies of tliose Romans who fell in the unfortu- 
nate battle between Triarius* and MithridateS still uninterred. 
He gave them' an honourable burial; and^e omission of it 
seems to have contributed not a little to the aversion the army 
had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plari, he subdued the 
Arabians about Mount Amanus by bis lieutenant Afranius, 
and descended himself into Syria; which he converted into a 
Roman province, because it had no lawful king^t He reduced 
Judea, and took its king Aristobulus prisoner. He founded 
some cities, and set others free; punishing the tyrants who 
had enslaved them. But most of his time was spent in ad- 
ministering justice, and in deciding the disputes between cities 
and princes. Where he could not go himself, lie sent his 
friends: The Armenians and Parthians, for instance, havinjg 
referred the difference they had about some territory to his 

* Tmrius was defeated by Ifithridates Uiree yean before Pompey's 
march into Syria. He had twenty-three tribunes and a hundred and fifty 
centurions killed in that battle, and his camp was taken. 

f Pompe^ took the temple of Jerusalem, killing no less than twelre thou- 
sand Jews m the action. He entered the temple contrary to their law, but 
had the moderation not to touch any of the holy utenaL^ or the treasuro 
belonging to it. Aristobulus presented him with a golden vine* valued at 
ftre hundred talents, which he afterwaxds comecrated m the temple of 
Ji^jiter Capitolinus. 
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decision; he sent three arbitrators to settle the afiair. His 
reputation as to power was great^ and it was equally respecta- 
ble as to virtue and moderation. This was the thing which 
palliated most of his faults^ and those of his ministers. He 
knew not how to restrain or punish the offences of those he 
emplayedj but he gave so ^acious a reception to those who 
came to complain of them, tnat they went away not ill-satis- 
fied with all they had suffered from their. avarice and oppres- 
sion. 

His first favourite was Demetrius his enfranchised slave; a 
young man who, in other respects, did not want understand- 
ing, but who made an insolent use of his good fortune. They 
tefl us this story of him: — ^Cato the philosopher, then a young 
man, but already celebrated for his virtue and greatness oT 
mind, went to see Antioch when Pompey was not there. Ac- 
cording to custom, he travelled on foot, but his friends accom- 
panied nim on horseback. When he approached tiie city, he 
saw a great number of people before the gates, all in white, 
and on the way a troop of young men ranged on one side, and 
of boys on the other. This gave the philosopher pain; for he 
thought it a compliment intended him, which he did not want. 
However, he ordered liis friends to alight and walk witii him. 
As soon as he was near enough to be spoke with, the master 
of the ceremonies, with a crown on his head, and a staff of of- 
fice in his haiid, came up and asked them, " Where they had 
left Demetrius, and when he might be expected?'' Cato's com- 
panions laughed; but Cato said only, — ^ Alas, poor city!" and 
so passed on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the insolence of De- 
metrius, because Pompey bore with it himselfl Very oAe% 
when Pompey was waiting to receive company, Demetrius 
seated himself in a disrespectful manner at table, with his cacp 
of liberty* pulled over his ears. - Before his Tetum to Italy, 
he had purcnased the pleasantest villas about Rome, with mafi^ 
nificent apartments for entertaining his friends;t and someof 
the most elegant and expensive gardens were known by his 
name. Yet rompey himself was satisfied with an indifferent 
house till his third triumph. Afterwards, he built that beau- 
tiful and celebrated theatre in Rome; and, as an appendage 

• The word //kuctiof agnifies here the cap of liberty worn by freed-mei^ 
not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other Romans had to cover 
tiieir heads indth. Indeed generally they went bare-headed. 

f The Latin translator renders tw n^-n^un 'ret xaxkUfrA, nulcKmima gmn- 
nasia/ and Dacier, lesplus beaux pares pour lea exerdsea at la jeune88e;D\A 
Athenaeus (1.x.) g^ves us a more apposite sense of the word afitmi^tei gmX nr' 
6au rtt 9Vf*woauL Diiung-rooms might be called tt/kru^utf because yoqth ffA 
nirth convey similar ideas. 

17'. 
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to it^biiilt himself a house, much handsomer than the former, 
but not ostentatiously great; for he wha came to be master of 
it after him, at his first entrance, was surprised, and asked, — 
« Whete was the room in which Pompey the Great used to 
gup?'* Such is the account we have of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto considered the Ro- 
mans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Pom- 
pey, and sent letters to acquaint him, that ne was ready to 
obey all his commands. Pompey, to tiy the sincerity of his 

Srofessions, marched against Petra. Many blamed this expe- 
ition, looking upon it as no better than a pretext to be ex- 
cused pursuing Mithridates, against whom they would have 
had him turn, as against the ancient en^ny of "Rome; and an 
enemy who, according to all accounts, had so far recovered 
his strength as to propose marching through Scythia and 
Paeonio into Italy, On the other hand, Pompey was of opi- 
nion, that it was much easier to ruin him when at the head of 
an army than to take him in his flight, and, thwefore, would 
not amuse himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to 
wait for a new emergency, and, in the meantime, to turn his 
arms to another quarter. 

Fortune soon resolved the doubt He had advanced near 
Petra, and encamped for Hwit day, and was taking some exer- 
cise on horseback without the trenches, when messengers ar- 
rived from Pontus;' and it was plain they brought good news, 
because the po'nts of their spears were crowned with laurel. 
The soldiers seeing this, gathered about Pompey, who was in- 
clined to finish his exercise before he opened the packet; but 
fhey were so earnest m their entreaties, that they prevailed 
upon him to alight and take it He entered the camp with it 
in his hand; ana as there was no tribunal ready, ana the sol- 
diers were too impatient to raise one of turf, which was the 
common method, tneypiled a number of pack-saddles one upon 
ftnother, upon T^hich Pompey mounted, and gave them this in- 
fiirmation: — ^* Mitliridates is dead. He kilftd himself upon 
the revolt of his son Pharnaces. And Pharnaces has seized 
all that belonged to his father; which he declares he has done 
for himself and the Romans.'^ 

At thip news, the army, as mieht be expected, gave a loose 
to their joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gods, and 
in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thousand of their enemies 
had been slain by Mithridates. Pompey having thus brought 
the campaign, and the whole war, to a conclusion so happy, 
and so far beyond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, tra- 
versed the provinces between that and Galatia with great rapi- 
dity and soon arrived at Amisus. There he found many pre- 
ff^nU from Pharnaces, and several corpses of the royal family 
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ftmong which was that of Mithridates. The fiice of that prince 
could not be easily known, because the embalmers had not 
taken out the brain, and by the corruption of that, the fea- 
tures were disfigured. Yet some that were curious to examine 
it, distinguished it by the scars. As for Pompey, he would 
not see the body, but to propitiate the avenging deity,* senl it 
to Sinope. However, he looked upon and admired the magni- 
ficence of his habit, and the size and beauty of his arms. Th^ 
scabbard of the sword which cost four hundred talents, was 
stolen by one Publius, who sold it to Ariarathres. And Caius, 
the foster-brother of Mithridates, took the diadem, which was 
of most exquisite workmanship, and ^ve it privately to Faus- 
tus the son of Sylk^ who had beeged it of him. This escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey, but Pharnaces discovering it after- 
wards, punished the persons guilty of the theft 

Pom];)ey, having thoroughly settled the afiairs of Asia, pro- 
ceeded in his return to Rome with more pomp and solemnity. 
When he arrived at Mytilene, he declared it a free city, for 
the sake of Theophanes, who was born there. He was pre- 
sent at the anniversary exercises of the poets, whose sole sub- 
ject that yeai* was the actions of Pompey. And he was so 
^iich pleased with their theatre, that he took a plan of it, with 
a design to build one like it at Rome, but ^eater and more 
Boble. When he came to Rhodes, he attended the declama-^ 
lioRs of all the sophists, and presented each of them with a 
taxnt Posidonius committed the discourse to writing, which 
ike made before him agpnst the position of Hermagoras, ano- 
^er professor of rhetoric, concerning invention in general.t He 
uehaved with equal munificence to the philosophers at Athensji 
an^ gave the people fifty talents for the repair of their city* 

He hoped to return to Italy the greatest and happiest of men, 
and tiiat his family would meet his afiection with equal ar- 
dour. But the deity, whose care- it is always to mix some 
portion of evil with the highest and-most splendid favours <jf 
fortune, had been long j)reparing him a sad. welcome in hit 
lOuse. Mucia,j: in nis absence, had dishonoured his bed. 

f 

•Nemesis. 

f Hermagoras was for redudng invmUon under two general heads, the rea- 
son of the process, and the state of the question; which limitation Cicero 
disapproved as much as his master Posidonius. Vide Cieer. de, InvenL 

Rhetor, Ub: i. ' * - . . . ^ .^ 

This Poiddonius, who is of Apamea, is not to be confounded With Posido- 
nius of Alexandria, the disciple of Zeno. 

+ Mucia was sister to Metellus Celer, and to Metellus Nepos. She was 
debauched by Caesar; for which reason, when Pompejr married Caesar's 
4aughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife by whom he had 
three children, to espouse the daughter ufti man whom he l^ad Qften, with a 
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WhS» he was at a distance^ he disregarded the report but upon 
his approach to Italy, and a more mature examination into the 
affidr, he sent her a divorce, without assigning his reasons 
either then or afterwards. The true season is to be found in 
Cicero's epistles. 

People talked variously at Rome concerning Pompey's in- 
tentions. Many disturbed themselves at the thought tnat he 
would march with his army immediately to Rome, and make 
himself sole and absolute master there. Grassus took his chil- 
dren and money, and withdrew; whether it was that he had 
some real apprehensions, or rather that he chose to counte- 
nance the calumny, and add force to the sting of envy: the lat- 
ter seems more probable. But Pompey had no sooner set foot 
in Italy, than he called an assembly of his soldiers, and after a 
kind and suitable address, ordered them to disperse in their 
respective cities, and attend to their own afiairs till his triumph, 
on which occasion they were to repair to him again. 

As soon as it was known that his troops were disbanded, an 
aftonishing change appeared in the face of things. The cities 
secine Pompey the Great unarmed, and attended by a few 
friends, as ii he was retamingonly from a common tour, pour- 
ed out their inhabitants after him, who conducted him to 
Rome with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much greater 
fbrce than that which he had dismissed; so that there would 
have been no need of the -army, if he had formed any designs 
against the state. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before his 
triumph, he desired the senate to defer the election of consuls 
on his account, that he might by his presence support the in- 
terest of Piso. But Cato opposed it, and the motion miscar- 
ried. Pompey admiring the liberty and firmness with which 
Cato maintained the rights and customs of his country, at a 
time when no other man would appear so openly for Ihem, de- 
termined to gain him if possible; and as Cato had twd nieces, 
he oflfered to marry the one, and asked the other for his son. 
Cato, however, suspected the bait, and looked upon the pro- 
posed alliance as a means intended to corrupt his inteerity. 
He, therefore, refused it, to the great regret of his wife and 
sister, who could not but be displeased at his rejecting such ad- 
vances from Pompey the Great Meantime, Pompey, being 
desirous to get the consulship for Afranius, distributed money 
for that purpose among the tribes, and the voters went to re- 
ceive it in Pompey's own gardens. The thing was so public, 

ngli, caUed his iBgisthut. Mucia'^ disloyaHsr must have been yeiTpabfic, 
«nce Cicero, in one of his letten to AtticuB^ aays the divorce of Mudaineets 
Vith genenl approbattioii.— lib. L ep. 
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that Pompey was much ceasured for mflJung that office yenal, 
which he had obtained by his great actions, and opening a way 
to the highest honour in the state to those who had moneTi 
but wanted merit Cato then observed to Ihe ladies of his ^ 
mily, that they must all have shared in this dis^ace, if they 
had accepted Pompey's alliance; upon which mey acknow* 
ledged he Was a better judge than they of honour and pro- 
priety. 

The triumph was so great, that though it was divided mto 
two days, the time was far from being sufficient for displaying 
what was prepared to be carried in procession; there remained 
still enough to adorn another triumph. At Ihe head of the 
show appeared the titles of the conquered nations;. Pontus^ 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Ibe- 
rians, the Aloaniand, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phcenicisu 
Palestine, Judeia, Arabia, the pirates subdued both by sea and 
land. In these countries, it was mentioned, that there were 
not less than a thousand castles, and near nine hundred cities 
taken; eight hundred galleys taken from the pirates; and thir- 
ty-nine desolate cities repeopled. On the face of the tablets it 
appeared, besides, that whereas the revenues t)f the Roman 
empire, before these conquests, amounted to but fifty mil- 
lions 01 drachmas^ by the new acauisitions they were advanced 
to eighty-five millions, and that rompey had brought into the 
public treasury, in money, and in gold and silver vessels, to 
the value of twenty thousand talents, besides what he had 
distributed among the soldiers, of whom he that received 
least had fifteen hundred drachmas to his share. The captives 
who walked in the procession (not to ihention the chiefs of 
the pirates) were the son of Tigranes king of Armenia; toge- 
ther with his wife and daughter^ Zosima me wife of Tigranes 
himself; Aristobulus king of Judeaj the sister of Mithndates^ 
with her five «ons; and some Scythian women. The hostages 
of the Albanians and Iberiahs, and of the king of Commagene, 
also appeared in the train; and as many, trophies were exhibit- 
ed as Pompey had gained victories, either m person or by his 
lieutenants, tne number of which was not small. 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what no other 
Roman could boast, was, that his third triumph was over the 
third quarter of the world, after his former triumphs had been 
over the other two. Others before him had been honoured 
with three triumphs; but his first triumph was over ^Africa, 
his second over Europe, and his third over Asia; so that the 
three seemed to declare him conqueror of the world. 

Those who desire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree in all respects, tell us he was at this time not 
quite thirty-four, whereas in fact, he was entering upon his 

Vol. III. 2 C 
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fortietb year.* Happy it had been for him, if he had! ended 
his days, while he was blessed with Alexander's good fortune! 
Throughout the rest of his life, every instance of success 
brought its proportion of envy; and every miscarriage was ir- 
retrievable. For the authority which he had gained by his 
merit, he employed for others in a way not very honourable; 
and his reputation consequently sinking, 'as tney crew in 
strength, he was insensibly ruined by the weight of his own 
power. As it happens in a siege, every strong work that is 
taken adds to the besieger's force; so Csesar, when raised by 
the influence of Pompey, turned that po^er which enabled 
him to trample upon nis country, upon Pompey himself. It 
happened in this mannen 

Lucullus, who had been treated so unworthily by Pompey 
in Asiaj upon his return to Rome, met with the most honour- 
able reception froms the senate; and they gave him still greater 
marks or their /esteem^ after the arrival of Pompey; endea- 
vouring to awake his ambition, and prevail with him to at- 
tempt the lead in the administration. But his spirit and active 
powers were by this time on the decline; he had given himself 
up to the pleasures of ease, and the enjoyments of wealth. 
HowQver, ne bore up against Pompev with some vigour at 
&st, and got his acts confirmed, which his adversary had an- 
nulled; having a majority in the senate, through the assistance 
of Cato. . 

Pompey, thus worsted in the senate, had recourse to the 
tribunes of the people, ^nd to the young plebeians. Clodius, 
the most daring and profligate of them Si, received him with 
open arms, but at the same time subjected him to all the hu- 
mours of the populace. He made him dangle after him in the 
forum in a manner far beneath his dignity, and insisted upon 
nis supporting every bill that he proposed, and every speech 
that he made, to flatter and ingratiate nimself with the people. 
And, as if the connection with him had been an honour instead 
of a disgjrace, he demanded still higher wages; that Pompey 
should give up Cicero, who had ever been his fast friend, and 
of the greatest use to him in the administration. And these 
wages he obtained. For when Cicero came to be in danger, 
and requested Pompey's assistance, he refused to see him, 
and, shutting his gates against those that came to intercede for 
him, went out at a back door. Cicero, therefore, dreading the 
issue of -the trial, departed privately from Rome. 

• It should be forty-raxth year. Pompey was bom in the beginning of the 
month of August, in the year of Rome 647, and lus triumph waa in the same 
month in the year of Rome 693. 
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* At this time CsDsar returning from his province,* undertook 
Afl affair, which rendered him very popular at present, and, in 
its consequences, gained him power, but proved a great pre- 
judice to Pompey, and to the whole commonwealth. He was 
then soliciting his first consulship, and Grassus and Pompey 
heing at variance, he perceived, that if he should join the one, 
the other would be nis enemv of course; he, therefore, set 
himself to reconcile them; — ^ thine which seemed honourable 
in itself, and calculated for the public good: but the intention 
was insidious, though deep laid, and covered with the most 
refined policy. For while the power of the state was divided, 
it kept it in an tquUibriumj as the burden of a ship prc^erly 
distriouted, keeps it from inclining to one side more than ano- 
ther; but when the power came to be all collected into one 
part, having nothing to counterbalance it, it overset and de- 
stroyed the commonwealth. Hence it was, that when some 
were observing that the constitution was ruined by the dif- 
ference which happened afterwards between Caesar and Pom- 
pejr, Cato said, — ^''You are under a great mistake: It was not 
their late disagreement, but their former union and connection, 
which gave the constitution the first and greatest blow.*' 

To this union Csesar owed his consulship; and he was ho 
sooxier appointed, than he began to make his court to the indi- 
gent part of the people, by proposing laws for sending out 
<u>loni^ and for the distribution of lands; by which he de- 
scended from the dignity of a consul, and in some sort took 
upon him the office of a tribune. His colleague Bibulus op- 
posed him, and Cato prepared to support Bibulus in the most 
strenuous manner: wnen Caesar placed Pompey by him upon 
.tlie tribunaL and asked him, before the wnole assembly, — 
<< Whether he approved his laws?'* and upon his answering 
in the affirmative, he put this farther question,—" Then, if any 
one shall with violence oppose these laws, will you come to 
the assistance of the people?" Pompey answered, — ^' I will 
certainly come; and against those who threaten to take the 
sword I will bring bom sword and buckler.'' 

Pompey till that day had never said any thing so obnoxious; 
and his friends could only say by way of apology, that it was 
an expression which had escaped him. But it appeared, bv 
the subsequent events, that he was then entirely at Caesar^s 
devotion: for within a few days, to the surprise of all the 
world, he married Julia, Caesar^s daughter, who had been pro- 

• It was not at the time of Cicero's going into exile, that Casar returned 
fifom his province of Spain, which he mid governed with the title of praetor, 
but two yeafs before. Caesar returned in uie year of Rome 693, and Cicero 
quitted Rome in the year 695. 
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mised to Csepio, and was upon the point oC being married to 
him. To appease the resentment of Ciepio, he gave him his 
own daughter, who had been before contracted to Faustus 
the son of Sylla; and Csesar married Gulpurnia the daughter 
of Piso. 

Pompey then filled the city with soldiers^ and carried every 
thing with open force. Upon Bibulus the consuPs making his 
appearance m the /brum, together with LucuUus and Cato, the 
soldiers suddenly lell upon him, and broke his fasces. Nay, 
one of them had the impudence to empty a basket of dung 
upon the head of Bibulus, and two tribunes of the people who 
accompanied him were wounded. Th^ forum thus cleared of 
aU opposition, the law passed for the division <>f lands. The 
people, caught by this bait, became tame and tractable in all 
respects, and, without questioning; the expediency of any of 
their measures, silently gave their suffrages to whatever wa5 
■ proposed. The acts of Pompey, which Lucullus had contest- 
ed^ were confirmed; and the two Gauls on this and the othei 
side of the Alps, and Illyria, were allotted to Cxsar for five 
years, with four complete legions. At tlie samo time^ Piso, 
Caesar's father-in-law, and Gabinius, one of the most abandon- 
ed-flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon for consuls for the 
ensuing year. 

Bibulus, finding matters thus carried, shut himself up in his 
house, and for the eight following months remained inatten- 
tive to the functions of his office;* contenting himself y^ith 
publishing manifestos full of bitter invectives against Pom- 
pey and UaBsar. Cato, on this occasion, as if Inspired with a 
spirit of prophecy, announced in full senate the calamities 
which would befall the commonwealth, and Pompey himself. 
Lucullus for his part gave up all thoughts of state aifairs and 
betook himself to repose, as if age had disqujdified him for 
the concerns of government Upon which Pompey observed, 
— ^'^That it was more unseasonable for an old man to give 
himself up to luxury, than to bear a public employment'' 
Yet, notwithstanding this observation, he soon suffered him- 
self to be efieminated by the love of a young woman: he gave 
up his time to hen he spent the day with her in his villas and 
gardens to the entire neglect of p'ublic affairs; insomuch tliat 
Clodius the tribune be^n to despise him, and to engage in 
the boldest designs against him. For after he had banished 
Cicero, and sent Cato to Cyprus, under pretence of giving him 
the command in that island; when Caesar was gone upon his 

* Hence the vits of Rome, inatead of saying, such a thing happened in 
the consulship of Caesar and Bibulus iMd» it Ittppened in the oonsuUup of 
Julius and Cxsar. 
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expedition into Gaid^nd the tribune found thepeople entire- 
ly devoted to him, because he flattered their inclinations in alJ 
the measures he took; he attempted to annul some of Pompey^s 
ordinances; he took his prisoner Tigranes from him, kept mm 
in his own custody, and impeached some of his friends, in 
order to try in them the strength of Pompey's interest At 
last, when Pompey appeared against one ot these prosecutions, 
Clodius, having a crew of profligate and insolent wretches 
about him, ascended an eminence, and put the following ques- 
tions. " Who is the licentious lord of Rome? Who is the 
man that seeks for a man?* Who scratches his head with one 
finger?"t And his creatures like a chorus instructed in their 
part, upon his shaking his gown, answered aloud to every ques- 
tion, Pompey. X 

These things gave Pompey uneasiness, because it was a 
new thing to him to be spoken ill of, and he was entirely un- 
experienced in that sort of war. That which afflicted him" 
most, was his perceiving that the senate were pleased to' see 
him the object of reproach, and punished for his desertion of 
Cicero. But when parties ran so high, that they came to 
blows in theforurrij and several were wounded on both sides, 
and one of the servants of Clodius was observed to creep in 
among the crowd towards Pompey, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, ne was furnished with an excuse for not^ attending the 
public assem'blies. Besides, he was really afraid to stand the 
impudence of Clodius, and all the torrent of abuse that might 
be expected from him, and, therefore, made his appearance no 
more during his tribuneship, but consulted in private with his 
friends, how to disarm the anger of the senate, and the valua- 
ble part of the citizens. Culleo advised him to repudiate Julia, 
and to exchange the friendship of Caesar for that of the senate: 
but he would not hearken to the proposal. Others proposed 
that he should recall Cicero, who was not only an avowea ene- 
my to Clodius, but the favourite of the senate; and he agreed 
to that overture. Accordingly, with a strong body of his re- 
tainers, he conducted Cicero's brother into the forum, who waj» 

• T/c ttnp fwii dMJMC. Znnw etifyt was a proverbial expression brought from 
Athens to Home. It was taken ori^nally from iBsop's seeking" an honest 
man with a lantern at noon-day; and, by de^ees it came to signify the loss 
of manhood, or the manly character, which loss Pompey was allowed to 
have sustained in the embraces of Julia. 

f Uno scalpere digito was likewise a proverbial expres^on for a Roman 
petit-maitrt, 

^ Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the order of time. ^ This hap- 
pened in th^ year of Rome 697, as appears from Dio (book xxxix.) ; that is^ 
two years after what h€t is gcung to mention concerning that tribune's sUvtt 
beinsT taken witii aiwoid. 

Voju III. 18 
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to apply ta the people in his hehalf; and after a scuffle, in 
whicn several were wounded and some slain, he overpowered 
Clodius, and obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
Immediately upon his return, the orator reconciled the senate 
to Pompey, and by effectually recommending the law which 
was to entrust him with the care of supplying Rome with 
corn,* he made Ponroey once more master of the Roman em- 
pire, both by sea and land. For, by this law;, the ports, the 
markets, the disposal of provisions, m a word, the whole busi- 
ness of the mercnant and the husbandman, were brought under 
his jurisdiction. 

Clodius on the other hand alleged, — " That the law was not 
made on account of the real scarcity of provisions, but that an 
artificial scarcity was caused for the sake of procuring the law, 
and that Pompey, by a new commission, might bring his pow- 
er to life again, which was sunk, as it were, in a^rfe%M/Mm." 
Others sav, it was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, to 
procure Pompey a superipr employment, that he might him- 
self be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in his kingdom.t 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, the purport 
of which was,, that Pompey should be sent without an army, 
and only with two liciors, to reconcile the Alexandrians to 
their king. Pompey did not appear displeased at the bill; but 
the senate threw it out, .under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless) papers were found scat- 
tered in the forum and before the senate-nouse, importing that 
Ptolemy himself desired that Pompey might be employed to 
act for him instead of Spinther. Timagenes pretends, that 
Ptolemy left Egypt without any necessity, at the persuasion 
of Theophanes, who was desirous to give Pompey new occa- 
sions to enrich himself, and the honour of new commands. 
But the baseness of Theophanes does not so much support 
this story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it; for there 
was nothing so mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn being com- 
mitted to Pompey, he sent his deputies and agents into various 
parts, and went in person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
where he collected great quantities. When he was upon the 
point of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and the ma- 
riners made a difficulty of putting to sea; but he was the first 
to go on board, and he ordered mem to weigh anchor, with 
these decisive words: — ^^ It is necessary to go; is it not ne- 

• This law also gave Pompey proconsular authority for fiye yean» both in 
and out of Italy. — JDio. lib. xxxix. 

t Ptolemy Auletes, the son of Ptolemy Lathyrus, hated by his subjects^ 
and forced to fly, applied to the consul Spinther, who was to have Uie pro* 
viiice of Cilicia, to re-establish him in his kingdom.-— A'o^ Mmtpnh 
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cessary to Hve?^' His success was answerable to his spirit and 
intrepid it jr. He filled the markets with corn, and covered the 
sea with his ships; insomuch that the overplus afforded a sup- 
ply to foreigners, and from. Rome, as from, a fountain, plenty 
flowed over the world. 

In the meantime, the wars in Gaul lifted Caesar to the first 
sphere of greatness. The scene of action was at a great dis- 
tance from Rome, and he seemed to be wholly engaged with 
the Belgae, the Suevi, and the Britons; but his genius all die 
while was privately at work among the people of Rome, and he 
was undermining Pompey in his most essential interests. His 
war with the baroarians was not his principal object He ex- 
ercised his army, indeed, in those expeditions, as he would 
have done his own body, in hunting and other diversions of 
the field; by which he prepared them for higher conflicts, and 
rendered them not only formidable but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he sent to Rome; and by 
distributing them freely among the aediles, praetors, consuls, 
and their wives, he gained a great party. Consequently, when 
he passed the Alps, and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women who hastened to pay their respects to him, 
there were two hundred senators, Pompey and Crassus of the 
number, and there were no fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and prsetors, whose fasces were to be seen at the 
gates of Cajsar. He made it his business, in general, to give 
tnem hopes of great things, and his money was at their devo- 
tion; but he entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompey, 
by which it was agreed that they should apply for the consul- 
ship, and that Caesar should assist them lyy sending a great 
number of his soldiers to vote at the electicm. As soon as they 
were chosen, they were to share the provinces, and take the 
command of armies, according to their pleasure, only confirm- 
ing Caesar in the possession of what he hard for five years more. 

As soon as this treaty got air, the principal persons in Rome 
were highly offended at it Marcellinus, then consul, planted 
himself amidst the people, and asked Pompey and Crassus, — 
" Whether they intended to stand for the consulship?^^ Pom- 
pey spoke first, and said,* — ^^ Perhaps he mieht, perhaps he 
might nof Crassus answered, with more moderation, — " He 
should do what might appear most expedient for the common- 
wealth.'^ As Marcellinus continued the discourse against 

♦ Dio makes him return an answer more suitable to his character:-— «« It 
18 not on account of the virtuous and the good that I desire any share in the 
magistracy, but that I may be able to restrain the ill-disposed and th« se* . 
ditious." 
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Pompey, and seemed to bear hard upon him, Pompey said,-- ^ 
« Where is the honour of that man, who has neither gratitude 
nor respect for him who made him an orator, who rescued him 
from want, and raised him to affluence?" 

Others declined soliciting the consulship, but Lucius Domi 
tins was persuaded and encouraged by Oato not to give it up 
— ^^ For the dispute,'* he told him, " was not for the consul 
ship, but in defence of liberty against tyrants." ' Pompey and 
his adherents saw the vigour with which Cato acted, and that 
all the senate was on his side. Consequently, they were afraid 
that, so supported, he might bring over the uncorrupted part 
of the people. They resolved, therefore, not to suffer Domi- 
tius to enter the /orwrn, and sent a party of men well armed, 
who killed Melitus, his torch-bearer, and put the rest to flight 
Cato retired the last^and not till after he had received a wound 
in his right elbow, in defending Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, and the rest 
of their measures were not conducted with more moderation: 
for, in the first place, when the people were going to choose 
Cato praetor, at the instant their sunrages were to be taken, 
Pompey dismissed the assembly, pretending he had seen an 
inauspicious flight of birds.* Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
with money, declared Antias and Vatinius praetors. Then, in 
pursuance of their agreement with Caesar, they put Trebonius, 
one of the tribunes, on proposing a decree, by which the go- 
vernment of the Gauls was continued for five years more to 
Caesar; Syria, and the command against the Parthians, were 

fiven to Crassus; and Pompey was to have all Africa, and 
oth the Spains, with four legions; two of which he lent to 
Caesar, at his request, for the war in. Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, repaired to 
his province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his thea- 
tre; and, to make the dedication more magnificent, exhibited 
a variety of gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and 
battles with wild "beasts, in which were killed five hundred 
lions; but the battle of elephants afforded the most astonishing 
spectacle.t These things gained hinj the love and admiration 

• This was making religion merely an engine of state, and it often proved 
ft very convenient one for the purposes of ambition. Clodius,- though othcK 
wise one of the vilest tribunes that ever existed, was very right in attempt- 
ing to put a stop to that means of dismissing an assembly. He preferred a 
biO, that no ma^strate should make any observations on the heavens while 
tlie people were assembled. 

-|- Dio says, tlie elephants fought with armed men. Tliere were no less 
than eighteen of them; and he {idds, that some of them seemed to appeal, 
with piteous cries, to the people, who, in compssooiiy saved their Uves. 
If we may believe him, an oath had been taken befora thfl^r left Afiica# that 
no injury should be done them* 
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of the public;^ bat he incurred their displeasure again, by lear 
ing his provinces and armies entirely to his friends and lieu 
tenants, and roving about Ital}^ with his wife from one villa 
to anotlier. Whether it was bis passion for her, or hers for 
him, that kept him so much with her is uncertain; for the lat- 
ter has been supposed to be the case; and nothing was more 
talked of than the fondness of that young woman tor her hus- 
band, though at that age his person could hardly be any great 
object of desire. But the charm of his fidelity was the cause, 
together with his conversation, which, notwithstanding his 
natural gravity, was particularly agreeable to the women, if 
we may allow the courteiian Flora to be a sufficient evidence. 
This strong attachment of Julia appeared on occasion of an 
election of aediles. The people came to blows, and some were 
killed so near Pompey, that he was covered wilii blood, and 
forced to change his clothes. There was a great crgwd and 
tumult about his door, when his servants went home with the 
bloody robe; and Julia, who was with child, happening tp see 
it, fainted away, and was with difficulty recovereo. However, 
such was her terror and the agitation of her spirits, ^at she 
miscarried. After this, those who complained most of Pom- 
pey's connection with Caesar, could not nnd fault with his love 
of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, and brought him a 
daughter, but unfortunately died in childbed; nor did the child 
long survive her. Pompey was preparing to bury her near a 
seat of his at Alba, but the people seized the corpse, and in 
terred it in the Campus Martius, This they did more out of 
regard to the young woman, than either to rompey or Caesar; 
yet, in the honours they did her remains, their attachment to 
Caesar, though at a distance, had a greater share than any re- 
spect for Pompey, who was on the spot 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome were 
in ^eat agitation, and there was nothing in their speeches and 
actions which did not tend to a rupture. The alli«mce which 
rather covered than restrained the ambition of the two great 
competitors for power, was now ho more. To add to the mis- 
fortune, news was brought sioon after, that Crassus was slain 
by the Parthians; and in him another great obstacle to a civil 
war was removed^ Out of fear of him they had both kept 
some measures with each other. But when fortune had car- 
ried ofi* the champion who could take up the conqueror, we 
may say with the comic poet, 



H igh spirit of emprize 
Elates eadi cmef; they oil their brawny Uxnbib 
And dip their hands in dust 

So little able is fortuM to fill the capacities of the human mind. 
Vol. III.- 2 D 18* 
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when such a wdght* of power, and extent of command, could 
not satisfy the ambition of two men. They had heard and 
read, that the gods had divided the universe into three shares,t 
and each was content with that which fell to his lot, and yet 
these meo could not think the Roman empire sufficient for two 
of them. 

Yet Vorm^f in an address to the peoj>le at that time, told 
them, — ^ He nad received every commission they had honour- 
ed him with sooner than he expected himself, and laid it down 
sooner than was expected by the world/' And, indeed, tlie 
disniission of his troops always bore witness to the truth of 
that assertion, But now, being persuaded that Caesar would 
not disband his army, he endeavoured to fortify himself against 
him by great employments at home: and this without at- 
tempting any other innovation. For ne would not appear to 
distrust Jiim': on the contrary, he rather affected to aespise 
him. However, when he saw the great offices of state not 
dispQised of agreeably to his desire, out that the people were 
influenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, he thought 
it would best serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. In 
consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Lucilius, one ot the tribunes, was the first who 
ventured to propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted 
them to choose JPompey dictator. Cato opposed it so effectu- 
ally, that the tribune was in danger of being deposed. Many 
of Pompey's friends then stood up in defence ot the purity of 
his intentions, and declared, he neither asked nor wished for 
the dictatorship. Cato, upon this, paid the highest compli- 
ments Jlo Pompey, and entreated him to assist in the support 
of order and of the constitution. Pompey could not but ac- 
cede to such a proposal, and Domitius and Messala were elect- 
ed consuls, t 

♦ Weighi is not the literal mgnification offiaBot, but as near as we could 
bring it; for depth of power would not sound well in English. Tonror fiaBot 
9XifA0fiAe is an expression similar to that of St. Paul, Rom. zL 33: Yl BAeoS 

f Plutarch alludes here to a passage in the fifiteentih book of the Iliad, 
where Neptune says to Iris,— 

*• Assign'd by lot our triple rule we know; 

Infernal Pluto sways the shades below; 

O'r the wide clouds, and o'er the stany plain, 

Etherealjove extends his high domain; 

My court beneath the hoary waves I keep. 

And hush the roarings of the sacred deep." Popt, 

%\n the year of Rome 700. Such corruption now prevuled among the 

Komans, that candidates for the curule offices broueht Uieir money openly 

to the place of election, where they distributed it, without blushing, among 

the heads of fiurtions; and those who recciTed i^ empfcQrr d force and vio* 
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The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took place again, 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a dicta- 
tor. CatOy now fearing he should be oyerbome, was of opinion 
that it was better to give Pompey some o£Bce whose autnority 
was limited by law, than to entrust him with absohite power. 
Bibulus, Uioudi Pompey's declared enemy, morod in lull se- 
nate, that hcSiiould be appointed sole consul:— ^ For, by that 
means/' said he, ^^ the commonwealth will eiifaer recover from 
her disorder, or, if she must serve, will serve a man of the 
greatest merit" The whole house was surprised at the mo- 
tion; and when Cato rose up, it was expected he would op- 
pose it. A profound silence ensued and he said, — "He 
should never have been the first to propose such an expedient, 
but as it was proposed by another, ne thought it advisable to 
embrace it; for ne thought any kind of government better 
than anarchy, and knew no man fitter to rule than Pompey, in 
a time of so much trouble.^' The senate came into his opinion, 
and a decree was issued, that Pompey should be appointed 
sole consul; and that if he should have need of a colleague, 
he might choose one himself, provided it were not before the 
expiration of two months. 

Jrompey being declared sole consul by the IntereXy Sulpitius 
made his compliments to Cato, acknowledged himself much 
indebted to his support, and desired his assistance and advice 
in the cabinet as to the measures to be pursued in his adminis- 
tration. Cato made answer,—*" That Pompey was not under 
the least obligation to him; for what he had said was not out 
of regard to him, but to his country. If you apply to me," 
continued he, " I shall give you my advice in private; jf not, 
I shall inform you of my sentiments in public." Such was 
Cato, and the same on all occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metellus Scipio.* She was not a virgin, but a 
widow, having been married, when very young, to Publius 
the son of Crassus, who was lately killed in the Parthian expe- 
dition. This woman had many charms beside her beauty, bhe 
was well versed in polite literature: she played upon the lyre, 
and understood geometry; and she had made considerable 
improvements by the precepts of philosophy. What is more, 
she had nothing of tiiat petulance and affectation, which such 
studies are apt to produce in women of her age: and her fa- 
ther's family and reputation were unexceptionable^ 

lence in favour of those persons who paid them; so that scarce any ofRce 
was disposed of but what had been disputed with the sword, and cost the 
lives of many citizens. - , , 

* Tbe son of Sopio Na^ca, but 4fio(>ted i^to the family of the KeteUu , 
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Many, however, were displeased^ with this matdhL cm ac- 
count of the disproportion of years: they thought Cornelia 
would have been more suitable to his son than to nim. Those 
that were capable of deeper reflection, thought the concerns of 
the commonwealth neglected, which in a distressful case had 
chosen him for its physician, and confided in him alone. It 
grieved them to see him crowned with garlands, and offering 
sacrifice amidst the festivities of marria^, when he ought to 
have considered his consulship as a public calamity, since it 
would never have been given him in a manner so contrary lo 
the laws, had his country been in a prosperous situation. 

His first step was to bring those to account who gained of- 
fices and employments by bribery and corruption, and he made 
laws by which the proceedings in their trials were to be regu- 
lated. In other respects he behaved with great dignity and 
honour; and restored security, order^ and tranquillity, to the 
courts of judicature, by presiding there in {)erson with a band 
of soldiers. But when Scipio, his father-in-law, came to be 
impeached, he sent for the three hundred and sixty judges to 
his house, and desired their assistance. The accuser, seeing 
Scipio conducted out of the forum to his house by the judges 
themselves, dropped the prosecution. This again exposed 
Pompey to censure: but he was censured still more, when, 
after having made a law against encomiums on persons ac- 
cused, he broke it himself, by appearing for Plancus, and at- 
tempting to embellish his character. Cato, who happened to 
be one of the judges^, stopped his ears; declaring, — ^^ It was 
not right for him to hear such embellishments, contrary to the 
law." Cato, therefore, was objected to and set aside before 
sentence was passed. Plancus, however, was condemned by 
the other judges, to the great confusion of Pompey.* 

A few days after, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, be- 
ing under a criminal prosecution, watched Pompey^s going 
from the bath to supper, and embraced his knees in the most 
suppliant manner. But Pompey passed with disdain, and all 
the answer he gave him was, — " That his importunities served 
only to spoil his supper." This partial and unequal behaviour 
was justly the object of reproach. But all the rest of his con- 
duct merited praise, and ne had the happiness to re-establish 
good order in the commonwealth. He took his father-in-law 
for his colleague the remaining five months. His governments 
were continued to him for four years more^ and he was allow- 
ed a thousand talents a year for the subsistence and pay of his 
troops. 

* Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted with the 
succeti of hit eloquencej as appears from liis epbUeto^liNms^ lib. vii. ep. 2. 
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friends laid hold on this occasion to represent, that 
some tfbtisideration should he had of him too, and his many 
great and laborious services for his country. They said, he 
certainly deserved either another consulship, or to have the r 
term of his commission prolonged; that he might keep the 
command in the provinces he had conquered, and enjoy, un- 
disturbed, the honours he had won; and that no successor 
mi^ht rob him of the fruit of his labours, or the glory of his 
actions. A dispute arising upon the affair, Pompey, as if in- 
clined to fence against the odium to which Caesar might be ex- 
posed by this demand, said, he had letters from Caesar, in 
which he declared himself willing to accept a successor, and 
to give up the command in Gaul; only he thought it reasona- 
ble that ne should be permitted, though absent, to stand for 
the consulship.* Cato opposed this with all his force, and in- 
sisted, — *•' That Caesar should lay down his arms, and return 
as a private man, if he had any favour to ask of his country.'^ 
And as Pompey did not labour the point, but easily acquies- 
ced, it was suspected he had no real friendship for Caesar. This 
appeared more clearly, when he sent for the two legions which 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them for the Par- 
thian war. Caesar, though he well knew for what purpose the 
legions were demanded, sent them home laden with rich pre- 
sents. 

After this Pompey had a dangerous illness at Naples, of 
which, however, he recovered. Praxagoras then advised the 
Neapolitans to offer sacrifices to the gods, in gratitude for his 
recovery. The neighbouring cities ToUowed their example; 
and the humour spreading itself over Italy, there was not a 
town or village which did not solemnize- the occasion with fes- 
tivals. No place could afford room for the crowds that came 
in from all quarters to meet him; the high roads, the villages, 
the ports, were filled with sacrifices and entertainments. Ma- 
ny received him with garlands on their heads, and torches in 
their hands, and, as they conducted him on his way, strewed 
it with flowers. His returning with such pomp afforded a glo- 
rious spectacle; but it is said to have been one of the principal 
causes of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on this oc- 
casion, added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him so far^ ttiat bidding adieu to the caution and 
prudence which put his good fortune, and the glory of his ac- 
tions upon a sure footing, he gave into the most extravagant 
presumption, and even conteinpt of Caesar; insomuch^ that he 

* There was a law against any absent person's being admitted a candidate; 
but pompey had add^ a dauisey which empoweredf the people, to exci|^t 
tfiy ipaa ty name fioa ymiaml atte n da n ce. 
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declared J — ^* He had no need of armsror an^ extraordinary 
preparations against him, since he could puU nim down with 
much more ease than he had set him up.'' 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with the legions 
which had been lent to Caesar, he endeavoured to disparage 
the actions of that general, and to represent him in a mean 
light: — ^^^Pompey," he said, "knew not his own strength, 
and the influence of his name, if he sought any other defence 
against Csesar, upon whom his own forces would turn as soon 
as Uiey saw the former; such was their hatred of the one, and 
their affection for the other." 

Pompey was so much elated at this account, and his confix 
dence made him so extremely neglieent, that he laughed at 
those who seemed to fear the war. And when they said, that 
if Caesar should advance in a hostile manner to Kome, they 
did not see what forces they had to oppose him^ he bade them, 
with an open and smiling countenance, give themselves no 
pain: — ^^ For if in Italy,'' said he, " 1 do but stamp upon the 
ground, an army will appear." 

Meantime, Cgesar was exerting himself greatly. He was 
now at no great distance from Italy, and not only sent his sol- 
diers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary ap- 
plications, corrupted many of the magistrates. Paulus the 
consul, was of the number, and he had fifteen hundred talents* 
for changing sides. So were also Curio, one of the tribunes 
of the people, for whom he paid off an immense debt, and 
Mark Antony, who, out of friendship for Curio, had stood en- 
gaged with him for the debt. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar's oflScers, who stood be- 
fore the senate-house, waiting the issue of the debates, was 
informed, that they would not give Caesar a longer term in his 
command, he laid' his hand upon his sword, and said, ^^But 
this shall give it" 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of this general tend- 
ed that way; though Curious demands in behalf of Caesar 
seemed more plausible, He proposed that either Pompey 
should likewise be obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suf- 
fered to keep his: — ^^ If they are both reduced to a private 
station," said he, " they will agree upon reasonable terms; or, 
if each retains his respective power, they will be satisfied 
But he who weakens the one, without doing the same by the 
other, must double that force which he fears will subvert the 
government, "t 

♦ 290,625A sterling. With this money he built the rtately BasiUea that 
afterwards bore his name, 
t Cornelius Scipio^ one of Pomptey's fikndib ranomtnted, that, in the 
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HereujK>n>^Marcellas the consul called Csssar a public rob 
ber, and insis{ed that he should be declared an enemy to the 
state, if he did not lay down his arms. However, Curio, to- 
gether with Antony and Piso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
^ould be made into the sense of the senate. He first proposed 
that such as were of opinion, — ^^ That Caesar should disband 
his army, and Pompey keep his,'* should draw to one side of 
the house; and there appeared a majority for that motion. 
Then he proposed, that tne number of those should be ts^en^ 
wJiose sense it was,—" That both should lay down their arms, 
and neither remain in command;" upon which question, Pom- 
pey had only twenty-two, and Curio all the rest* Curio, 
proud of his victory, ran in transports of joy to the assembly 
of the people, who received him with the loudest plaudits, and 
crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not present at the 
debate in the house; for the commander of an army is not al- 
lowed to enter the city. But Marcellus rose up, and said, — 
^ I will lio longer sit to hear the matter canvassed^ but, as I 
see ten legions nave already passed the Alps, I will send a man 
to oppose them in behalf of my country.*^ 

Upon this the city went into mourning, as m a time of pub- 
lic calamity* Marcellus walked through the/brtim, followed 
by the senate, and when he was in sight of Pompey without 
the gate, he said, — " Pompey, I charge you to assist your 
country; for which purpose you shall make use of thelroops 
you have, and levy what new ones you please.'* Lentulus, 
one of the consuls elect for the next year, said the same. But 
when Pompey came to- make the new levies, some absolutely 
refused to enlist; others gave in their names in small numbers, 
and with no spirit; and the greatest part cried out, — ^* A peace! 
a peace!'* For Antony, notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the senate to the contrary, had read a letter of Caesar's to the 
people, well calculated to gyiin them. He proposed, that both 
Pompey and he should resign their governments, and dismiss 
their forces, and then come and give account of their conduct 
to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his office, 
would not assemble the senate; for Cicero, who was now re- 
turned from his government in Cilicia, endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation. He proposed, that Caesar should give 
up Graul, and disband the greatest part of his army; and, keep- 
present case, a great diiference was to be made between the proconsul of 
Spain and the proconsul of Gaul, since the term of the former was not ex- 
pired, whereas that of the latter was. 

* Dio, on the contrary, affirms, that, upon this question, the senate werft 
almost unanimous for Pompey; only two voting for Caesar^ viz. Marcus 
CxciliuB and Curio. 
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ing only two lemons and the province of IHyricnm, wait for 
anoUier consulship. As Pompey received this proposal very 
illy Caesar's frienas were persuaded to s^ree, that ne should 
keep only one of those two l^ions. But Lentulus was against 
it, ajd Cato cried out, — ^^^That Pompey was committing a 
second error in suffering himself to be so imposed upon:" the 
reconciliation, therefore, did not take effect 

At the same time news was brought, that Caesar had seized 
Ariminum, a considerable city in Italv^ and that he was march- 
ing direcUy towards Rome with all his forces. The last cir- 
cumstance, indeed, was not true. He advanced with only 
three hundred horse and five thousand foot: the rest of his 
forces were on the other side the Alps, and he would not wait 
for them, choosing rather to put his adversaries in confusion 
by a sudden and unexpected attack, than to fight them when 
better prepared. When he came to the river Kubicon, which 
was the boundary of his province, he stood silent a long time, 
weighing with himself .the greatness of his enterprise. At 
last, like one who plunges down from the top of a precipice 
into a gulf of immense depth, he silenced his reason, and shut 
his eyes against the danger; and crying out in tiie Greek Ian- 
gua^e,-^'* The die is cast,'' he marched over with his army. 

Tjpon the first report of this at Rome, the city was in greater 
disorder and astonishment than had ever been known. Th^ 
senate and the magistrates ran immediately to Pompey. Tui- 
lus* asked him, what forces he had ready for the war: and as 
he hesitated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone ot 
no great assurance, — ^' That he had the two legions lately sent 
him back by Caesar; and that out of the new levies he believ- 
ed he should shortly be able to make up a body of thirty thou- 
sand men;" Tullus exclaimed, — "0 Pompey, you have de- 
ceived us!" and gave it as his opinion, that ambassadors should 
immediately be despatched to Caasar. Then one Favonius, a 
man otherwise of no ill character, but who, by an insolent 
brutality, affected to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, bade 
Pompey, — ^^ Stamp upon the ffround, and call forth the armies 
he had promised."^ 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great mildness; 
and when Cato put him in mind of the warnings he had given 
him, as to Caesar, from the first, he said, — ^^ Cato, indeed^ had 
spoken more like a prophet, and he had acted more like a 
friend." Cato then advised, that Pompey should not only be 
appointed general, but invested with a discretionary power; 
adding that ^ those who were the authors of great evils, knew 

* Ludui YokatiuB Tnllui. 
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best how to cure them." So saying, he set out for his province 
of Sicily, and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and nothine could bo 
more perplexed man the whole face of things. Those who 
lived out of Rome, fled to it from all quarters, and those who 
lived in it, abandoned it as fast. These saw that in such s 
tempestuous and disorderly state of afiairs, the well-disposed 
part of the city wanted strength; and that the ill-disposed 
were so refractory, that thev could not be managed by the 
ms^istrates. The terrors of the people could not be removed, 
and no one would suffer Pompey to lay a plan of action for 
himself. According to the passion wherewith each was ae* 
tuated, whether fear, sorrow, or doubt, they endeavoured to 
inspire him with the same: insomuch, that he adopted different 
measures the same day. He could gain no certain intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, because every man broueht him the 
report he happened to take up, and was angry iT it did not 
meet with credit 

Fompey, at last, caused it to be declared by an edict in form, 
that the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace to be ex- 
pectof}.* After which, he signified, that he should look upon , 
thosierwho remained in the city as the partizans of Ca^ar; and * 
then quitted it in the dusk of the evenine. The consuls also 
fled, without offering the sacrifices which their customs re^ 
quired before a war. However, in this great extremity, Pom- 
pey could not but be considered as happy in the affections of 
nis countrymen. Though many blamed the war, there was 
not a man who hated the general.- Nay, the number of thoss 
who followed him out of attachment to his person, was greater 
than that of the advehturers in the cause oi liberty. 

A few days after, Caesar arrived at Rome. When he was 
In possession of the city. He behaved with great moderatioii 
in many respects^ and eomposed, in a sood measure, the minds 
of its remaining inhabitants. Only wnen Metellus, one of the 
tribunes of the people, forbade him to touch the money in the 
public treasury, he threatened him with death, adding an ex* 
pression more terrible than the threat itself, — ^^ That it was 
easier for him to do it than to say it" Metellus being thus 
frightened off, Caesar took what sums he wanted, ana then 
went in purauit of Pompey; hastening to drive him out of 
Italy before his forces could arrive from Spain* 

* The Latin ward tutmUhss, which Plutaich has rendered ^recffl^^ if S 
Tcry incomprehensive one. The Bomana did not care to caU thexonmu^ 
tions which happened among them, or near them, before direct hostilitiet 
were commenced, by the name of war^ they distii^^uiahed them by ths 
name of iumutiua. 

Vol. Ill 2 E 19 
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Fompey. who was masterof Brutidusiuin^ ind Jiad a saffi- 
eient number of transports, desired the consuls to embark 
.without loss of time, and sent them before him with thirty 
eohorts to Dyrrhachium. At the same time he sent his father- 
in-law Scipio, and his son Cnseus, into Syria to provide ships 
of war. He had well secured the gates of the city, and planted 
the lightest of his slingers and archers upon Uie walls; and 
having now ordered the Brundusians to keep within doors, he 
caused a number of trenches to be cut and sharp stakes to be 
driven into them, and then covered with earth, in all the streets 
except two which led down to the sea. In three days all his 
other troops were embarked without interruption, and then he 
suddenly gave Uie signal to those who guarded the walls; in 
consequence of which, they ran swiftly down to the harbour, 
and got on board. Thus having his whole complement, he set 
sail and crossed the sea to Dyrmachium. 

When Caesar came and saw the walls left destitute of de-^ 
fence;* he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, and in 
his es^rness to pursue, would certainly have fallen upon the 
sharp stakes in the trenches, had not the Brundusians inform- 
ed him of them. He then avoided the streets,! and took a 
circuit round the town, by which he discovered, that all the 
vessels were set out, except two that had not many soldiers 
aboard. 

This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned among 
the greatest acts of generalship. Caesar, however, could not 
help wondering that nis adversary, who was in possession of 
a fortified town, and expected his forces from Spain, and, at 
the same time, was master of the sea, should give up Italy iti 
such a manner. PiceroJ too, blamed him for imitating the 
conduct of Themistocles, rather than that of Pericles, when the 

{>osture of his affairs more resembled the circumstances of the 
atter. On the other hand, the steps which Caesar took, showed 
he was afraid of having the war drawn out to any length: for 
having taken Numerius,§ a friend of Pompey 's, he had sent 
him to Brundusium, wilJi offers of coming to an accommoda- 

* Caesar beaiegred the place mne days; during which he not only invested 
it on the land siae» but undertook to shut up the port by a staeeado of his 
own invention. However, before the work could be completed, Pompey 
made his escape. 

f ^uKavnofjtffot vn ffioxir, mm mmiXm ^rtpmy perhaps means, — ** That be avoid- 
ed the principal streets^ and came, by many windings uid turnings, to tho 
haven. | 

t Ep. to Atticus, viL 11. 

§ Caesar calls him On. Migius. He was master of Pomp^s Board of 
Works. 
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tion upon reasonable terms. But Numerius, instead of re- 
turning with an answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Caesar thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days, 
without the least bloodshed, and he would have been glad to 
have gone immediately in pursuit of Pompey. But as ne was 
in want of shipping, he gave up that design for the present, and 
marched to Spain, with an intent to gain the forces there. 

In the meantime, Pompey assembled a great army; and at 
sea he was altogether invincible; for he had five hundred 
ships of war, and the number of his lighter vesseb was still 
greater. As for his land forces, he had seven thousand horse, 
the flower of Rome and Italv,* all men of family, fortune, 
and courage* His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture 
of raw unaisciplined soldiers. He, therefore, exercised them 
during his stay at Beroea, where he was by no means idle, but 
went Sirough all the exercises of a soldier, as if he had been in 
the flower of his age. It inspired his troops with new courage, 
when they saw rompey the Great, at the age oif fifty-ei^t, 
going through the whole military discipline, m heavy armour, 
on foot; and then mounting his horse, drawing his sword with 
ease, when at iull speed, and as dexterously sheathing it again. 
As to the javelin, he threw it not only with great exactness, 
but with such force, that few of the young men could dart it 
to a greater distance. 

!N^ny kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the num- 
ber of Uoman officers who had^commanded armies was so great, 
that it was sufficient to make up a complete senate. Labienus,! 
who had been honoured with Caesar's friendship, and served 
under him in Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the 
son of that Brutus who was killed by nim, riot very fairly in 
the Cisalpine Graul,} a man of spirit, who had never spoken to 

* Cxsar, on the contfaryt &m, tiutthis body of horse was ahnodt en&e^ 
composed of strangeisi— ^< There were nx hundred Galatians, fire hundrd 
Cap padocians, as manv lluiicianat two hundred Macedonians^ fire hundred 
Gauls or Germansy ei^^t hun^bed rused out of his own estates, or out of his 
own retinue;'* and so of the rest, whom he particularly mentioni^ and tells 
us to what countries they belonged. 

f It seemed ver^ strange, says Dio» that Labienus should abandon Caesar, 
who had loaded hun with honours, and g^ven him the command of all the 
forces on the other side of the Alps, w^e he was at Rome. But he g^ves 
thb reason for it: — ** Labienus, elated with his Immense wealth, and proud 
of his preferments^ forgot hhnself to such a degree, as to assume a character 
very unbeconung a person in lus circumstances. He was even for putting 
himself upon an equidity widi Caesar, who thereupon grew cool towSras him, 
and treated him with some reserve, which Labienus resented, and went over 
to Pompey." 

t The former Ensfish trsnsktor renders Uus ChlaHa. He ougbt to have 
remembered, that tUsBnitus was loUed by Geminius, in a village near tim 
Vo» by PoQip^s ofdei^iAsr be had accepted his wibinMsion, if not pio- 
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Pompey before, because he considered him as the murderer 
of h]3 lather, now ran^d himself under his banners, as the 
defender of Uie liberties of his country. Cicero, too, though 
he had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed not to ap- 
pear in the number of those who hazarded their lives for 
Kome. Tidius Sextius, though extremely old. and maimed of 
one leg, repaired, among the rest, to his standard in Macedo- 
nia; and though others only laughed at the poor appearance 
he made, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him than he 
rose up and ran to meet him; considering it as a great proof 
of the justice of his cause, that, in spite of age ana weakness, 
persons should come and seek danger with nim, rather than 
itay at home in safety. 

fiut after Pompey nad assembled his senate, and, at the mo- 
tion of Cato, a decree was made, — ^^ That no Roman, should 
be killed except in battie, nor any city that was subject to the 
Romans be plundered,'' Pompey's paSrty gained ground daily. 
Those who lived at too ^reat a distance, or were too weak to 
take a share in the war, interested themselves in the <^use as 
' much as they were able, and, with words at least, contended 
for it; looking upon those as enemies both to the gods and men, 
who did not wish that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Caesar made a merciful, use of his victories. 
He had lately made himself master of Pompey's forces in 
Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he dismissed the 
officers, and incorporated the troops with his own. After this 
he passed the Alps again, and marched through Italy to Brun- 
dusium, where he arrived at the time of the winter solstice. 
There he crossed the sea, and landed at Oricum: from whence 
he despatched V ibuUius,* one of Pompey's friends, whom he 
had broueht prisoner thither, with proposals of a conference 
between nim and Pompey, " in which they should agree to dis- 
band their armies within three days, renew their friendship, 
confirm it with solemn oaths, and then both return to Italy/' 

Ponipey took this overture for another snare, and therefore 
drew down in haste to the sea, and secured all the forts and 
places of strength for land-forces^ as well as all the ports and 
other commodious stations for shipping: so that there was not 
a wind that blew, which did not bnng nim either provisions, 

lidsed lum lus life. The luthon of the TTrnvenal EOstoiy haye copied the 
enN»r. 

* In the printed text it is Jubw8$ but one of Hie mannicriptB gi^es ns Vi 
MKuB, which is the name he has in CaBam's Com. VSb. iiL Yibiillhia Roftis 
traTclled night and day, without allowing himself any rest, till he reached 
Pompey^ camp, who had not yet received adme of Cmm^s atriyalt but waa 
JM» sooner informed of the taking of Oricum and ApoUoiiii* tiian he imnie* 
€tmieIjrdeGMmped, tad byloiiigiBaichoi vetdittdOriamhciBBi Qmt9i* 
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or troops, or money. On the other hand, Caesiar wais reduced 
to such straits, both by sea and land^ that he was under the 
necessity of seeking a battle.. Accordmely he attacked Pom* 
pey's entrenchments, and bade him defiance daily. In most 
of these attacks and skirmishes he had the advantage; but one 
day he was in danger of losing his whole army. Pompey 
fought with fio much valour, that he put Csesar's whole detach- 
ment to flight, after having killed two thousand of them upon 
the spot: but was either unable or afraid to pursue his blow, 
and enter their camp with them. CaBsar said to his friends on 
the occasion, — ^^ This day the victory had been the enemy's^ 
had their general known how to conquer.''* 

Pompey's troops, elated with this success, were in great 
haste to come to a decisive battle. Nay, Pompey himself 
seemed to give into their opinions, by writing to the kings, 
the generals, and cities in his interest, in the style of a con- 
queror. Yet all this while he dreaded the issue of a gene- 
ral action; believing it much better, by length of time, by fa- 
mine and fatigue, to tire out m^n who had been ever invinci- 
ble in armsjand long accustomed to conquer when they fought 
together. Besides, ne knew the infirmities of age had made 
them unfit for the other operations of war, for long marches 
and countermarches, for oi^ng trenches, and building forts; 
and th^t, therefore, uiey wishea for nothing so much as a bat- 
tle. Pompey, with all these ai^uments, found it no easy mat- 
ter to keep his army quiet 

After this la^ engagement, Caesar was in such want of pro- 
visions, that he was forced to decamp, and he took his way 
through Athamania to Thessaly. This added so much to tm 
high opinion Pompey 's soldiers had of themselves, that it was 
impossible to keep it within bounds. They cried out with ode 
voice, — ^ Csesar is fled.'' Some called upon the ^neral to 
pursue, some to pass over to Italy; others sent their friends 
and servants to Kome, to engage houses near the forums for 
the convenience of soliciting the great offices of state; and 
not a few went of their own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate her upon the con* 
elusion .of the war. 

• Yet it may he obseired, in defence of Pompey, that as liis troops vref 
raw and inexperienced, it was not amiss to tty mem in many skinnishes and 
li«^ht attacks, heRxte he ihazarded a general engagement with an army 6f 
veterans. Many instances of that kindmight be produced from the conduct 
of the ablest generals. And we are persuaded, that if POmpey had attemnt- 
ed to force Csemur's camp, he would have been repulsed wi^ lost and dis- 
grace. Vovapey^B greatest error seems to have been his suffering himsdf to 
be brought to ah action at last, by the importunity of his officett tssAvft^ 
diers, against lus better judgment. 

19* 
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On this grett emer^eney. « eooncil of war was called; in 
which Afranius gave if as nis opinion, — ^ That they ought 
immediately to re^in Italy, for that was the great prize aime^ 
mt in the war. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the 
Gktuls, would soon submit to those who were masters there. 
What should affect Pompey still more, was, that his native 
country, just by, stretched out her hands to him as a suppliant, 
and it. could not be consistent with his honour to let ner re 
main under such indignities, and so disgraceful a vassalage to 
the sslaves ^nd flatterers of tyrants.'' But Pompev thougnt it 
would neither be for his reputation to fly a second time from 
Caesar, and again to be pursued, when fortune put it in his 
power to pursue; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, to leave 
nis jfather-in-law Scipio, and many other persons of consular 
dignity, in Greece and Thessaly, a prey to Caesar, with all 
their treasures and forces. As for Rome, he should take the 
best care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest dis- 
tance from her; that, without feeling its calamities, or perhaps 
hearing the report of them, she might quietly wait for tne 
conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Csesar, with 
a resolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near enough to 
hold him. as it were besieged, and to wear him out with fa« 
mine. This he thought the best method he could take; and 
a report was, moreover, brought him, of its being vvhispered 
among the equestrian order, — ^^ That as soon as they had taken 
off Caesar, they could do nothing better than take off him too.'' 
Some say, this was the reason why he did not employ Cato in 
any service of importance, but, upon his march against Caesar, 
sent him to the sea coast to take care of the baggage, lest, alter 
he had destroyed Caesar, Cato should soon oblige him to lay 
down his cominission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy's steps, a complaint 
was raised against him, and urged with much clamour, that he 
was not exercising his generalship upon Caesar, but upon the 
senate, and the whole commonwealth, in order that he might 
for ever keep the command in his bauds, and have those tor 
his guards and servants who had a right to govern the wprld. 
Domitius ^nobarbus, to increase the odium, always called him 
Agamemnon, or king of kings. Favonius piqued him no less 
with a jest, than others by their unseasonable severity: he went 
about crying, — ^^ My friends, we shall eat no figs inTusculum 
this year." And Lucius Afranius, who lost the forces in 
Spain, and was accused of having betrayed them into the ene- 
my's hands, now when he saw Pompey avoid a battle, said, — 
*^ He was surprised that his accusers should mafcq any diffi- 
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eultjr of fiehting that merdtittt' Qi|i> |hey called him),, who 
trafficked &r provinces/' S ■ ' • 

These, and many other like salliM of ridicule, had such an 
effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being spoken well 
of bjr the world, and had too much deference for the opinions 
of his friends, that he gave up his own better judgment, to 
follow them in the career of their false hopes and prospects; a 
thing which would have been unpardpnable in tne pilot or 
master of a ship, much more in the commander-in-chief of so 
many nations and such numerous armies. He had often com* 
mended the physician who gives no indulgence to the wMm* 
sical longings of his patients; and yet he humoured the sickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, thoum 
necessary for the preservation of their life and oeing. For 
who can say that army was in a sound and healthy state, when 
some of Uie dfficers went about the camp canvassing for the 
offices of consul and praetor; and others, namely, Spinther^ 
l)omitius, and Scipio, were engaged in quarrels ana cabals 
about Caesar's high-priesthood, as if their adversary had been 
only a Tigraaes, a king of Armenia, or a prince of the Naba- 
thaeans; and not that Caesar, and that army, who had stormed 
a thousand cities, subdued above three hundred nations, gained 
numberless battles of the Germans and Gauls, taken a million 
of prisoners, and killed as many fairly in the field? Notwith- 
standing all this, they continued loud, and tumultuous in their 
demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains of 
• Pharsadia, forced Pompey to call a council of war. Labienus, 
who had the command of the cavalry, rose up first, and took 
an oath, — ^^ That he would not return from the battle, till he 
had put the enemy to flight" All the other officers swore 
the same. 

The night following Pompey had this dream:* — He thought 
"he entered his own theatre, and was received with loud 
plaudits: after which, he adorned tide temple of Venus Me Fid- 
tcrtous with many spoils." This vision, on one side, encou- 
raged him, and on another, alarmed him. He was afraid that 
Caesar, who was a descendant of Venus, would be aggrandized 
at his expense. Besides, a paoict fear ran through me camp, 
the noise bf which awaked him. And .about the morning 

• At nox felkas Magno part ultima vitic 

Sollicitos vana decepit imagine somnos. | 

Nam Pompeiani nsus sibi sede theatn ^ ! 

Innumeiam effigiem Romanx cemere plebtSj 
Attoliique saum Isetis ad sidera nomen 
Vodbusy- et plausu cuneos cerrare sonahtes. Lueofit lib. ym 
f Pome fears were ao dalled, from .the terror which the god Pan ui cnad^ 
have gtrock the enemies of Greece with at the \>iXt\e f^i^ttssiSCosssu 
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watchy orer Cesai^s eamp, where every thing was perfectly 
qaiety there 8uddenl]^ appealed a great light, from which a 
stream pf fire issued, in the form of a torch, and fell upon that 
ci Fompey. Caesar himself says, he saw it. as he was going 
his rounds* 

CsBsar was preparing, at break of day, to march to Scotusa;* 
his soldiers were strikins their tents, and the servants, and 
beasts of burden, were a&eady in motion, when his scouts 
brought intelligence that they had seen arms handed about in 
the enemy's camp, and perceived a noise and bustle, which in- 
dicated an approaching battle. After these, others came ahd 
assured him that the first ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Caesar' said,— *^The long-wished day is ^me, on 
which we shall fight with men, and not with want and fa- 
mine." Then he immediately ordered the red iHantle to be 
put up before his pavilion, which, among the Romans, is the 
signal of a battle. The soldiers no sooner beheld it than they 
left their tents as they were, and ran to arms with loud shouts^ 
and every expression of joy. And when the officers began to 
put them in order of battle, each man fell into his proper rank 
as quietly, and with as much skill and ease, as a chorus in a 
tr^eedy. 

]rompeyt placed himself in his right wing, over against An- 

* n^ nwTHs, in the printed text is evidently a corruption. An anonymous 
manuscript gives us irfoe ZsoTK^eeF. Scotusa was a cit^ of Thessaly. Csesar 
was persuaded that Pompey would not come to action, and therefore choso 
to march in search of provinons^ as well as to harass the enemy with fre«. 
quent movements^ and- to watch his .opportanity, in some of those move* 
mentfl^ to fall upon them. 

fit is somewhat surprising, that the account which Casar himself has left 
us of this memorable battle should meet with contradiction. Yet so it is; 
Plutarch Offers widely from him, and Appiah from both. According to 
Caesar (BeU, Civil lib. iii.), Pompey was on the lefr, with the two legions 
which Caesar had returned him at the beginning of the war. Scipio, Pom* 
pey's father-in-law, was in the centre, with the legions he had brought from 




^ ^ right wing 
by the Enipeus, he strengthened the left with the seven thousand horse, 
fli well as with the slingers and archers. The whole army, consisting of 
Ibrty-five thousand men, was drawn up in tiiree lines, with very little spaces 
between them. In conformity to this dispoution, Caesar's army was drawn 
up in the following order: — ^The tenth legion, which had on all occasions 
mgnalized itself above the rest, was placed in the right wing, and the ninth 
in the left; but as the latter had been conadeiably weakened in the action 
at Dynhachium, the eighth legion was posted so near it as to be able to 
support and reinforce it upon occasion. The rest of Caesar^ forceafilled up 
tiie spaces between the two wings. Mark Antony commanded the left wing, 
^228 ibe ligbi^ and Cneius Domitius Calvinus th« main body. As for Cae* 



tony; and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, opposite 
Dbmitius Calyinus. His left wing was commanded oy Lucius 
Domitius, and supported by the cavalry; for they were almost 
all ranged on that side, in order to break in upon Csesar, and 
cut off the tenth legion, which was accounted the bravest in 
his army, and in which h6 used to fight in person. Caesar' 
seeing the enemy's left wing so well guarded with horse> ano 
fearing the excellence of their armour, sent for a detachmeni 
of six cohorts from the body of reserve, and placed them be- 
hind the tenth legion, with orders not to stir before the attack^ 
lest they should be discovered by the enemy; but when the 
enemy's cavalry had charged, to make up through the fore- 
most ranks, and then not to discharge their javelins at a dis* . 
tance, as brave men generally do in their eagerness to conai 
to sword in hand: but to" reserve them till' they came to close 
fighting, and push them upwards Into the eyei^and faces of the 
enemy: — ^^* For those fair young dancers,*' said he, ^*will ne- 
ver stand the steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to savo 
their handsome faces." 

While Caesar was thus employed, Pompey took a view on 
horseback of the order of both armies; and finding that the 
enemy kept their ranks with the utmost exactness, and quiefly 
waited for the signal of battle, while his own men, for want 
of experience, were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid 
they would be broken on the first onset. He therefore com- 
manded the vanguard to stand firm in the ranks,* and in that 
close order to receive the enemy's (^harge, Caesar condemned 
this measure, as not only tending to lessen the vigour of the 
blows, which Is always greatest in the assailants, but also to 
damp the fire and spirits of the men; whereas those who ad- 
vance with impetuosity, and animate each other with shouts^ 
are filled With an enthusiastic valour and superior ardour. 

Caesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand men, and 
Pompey's was something more than twice that number. When 
the signal was given on ooth sides, and the trumpets sounded 
a charge, each common man attended only to his own concern. 
But some of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on when the dreadful moment of action approach- 
ed, could not help considering to what the avarice and ambi- 
tion of two men nad brought the Roman empire. The same 
arms on bothsides^ the troops marshalled in the same manner, 

sar, he posted himself on the right, over ftgunst Pompey, that he might 
have him always in sight. 

• Vide Caes, ubi supra. 

This, however, must be said in excuse for Pompey«thal^S^eQ«0&& ^ ^pw^ 
from and experience have sometimes doive M\ve do.^. 

Vol. Ill 2 F 
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1}ie same standards; in short, the strength and flower of one 
and the sam^ city turned upon itself 1 What could be a strong^ 
er proof of the blindness and infatuation of human nature, 
when carried away by its passions? Had they been willing to 
enjoy the fruits of their laoours in peace and, tranquillity, the 
^p^eatest and best part of the world was their own. Or, if they 
must have indulged their thirst of victories and triumphs, the 
Parthians and Grermans were yet to be subdued; Scythia and 
India yet remained; together with a very plausible colour for 
the lust of new acquisitions, the pretence of civilizing barba- 
rians. And what Scythian horse, what Parthian arrows, what 
Indian treasuresy, could have resisted seventy thousand^ Ro- 
mans^ led on by Pompey and Caesar, with whose names those 
nations had long been acquainted? into such a variety of wild 
and savage countries had these two generals carried their vic- 
torious arms! Whereas^ now they stood thijeatening each other 
with destruction: riot -sparing even their own glory, though to 
it they sacrificed their country,, but prepare, one of them, to 
lose the reputation of being invincible, which hitherto they 
had both maintained. So uiat the alliance which they had 
contracted by Pompey's marriage to Julia, xyas from the first 
only an artful expeaient; and her charms were to form a self- 
interested compact, instead -of being the. pledge of a sincere 
friendship. 

The plain of Pharsaliq^ was now covered with men, and 
horses, and arms; and the signal of battle beins given on both 
sides, the first on Caesar's side who advanced to the charge 
was Caius Crastinus,* who commianded a corps of a hundred 
and twenty men, and was determined to make good his pro- 
wse, to his general.) He was the first man Caesar saw when 
he went out of the trenches in the morning; and upon Caesar's 
asking him what he thought of the battle, he stretched out his 



the foremost, and many following to support him, he charged 
in the midst of the enemy. They soon took to their swords, 
and numbers were slain; but as Crastinus was making his 
way forward, and cutting down all before him, one of Pom- 
pey's naen stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at 
his mouth with such force that it went through the nape of his 
neck. Crastinus thus killed, the fight was maintained with 
equal advantage on both sides. 
Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, but 

* So Cxsar calls him. His name in Plutarch is Cramanvas in Apr^s 
Chititmtis. 
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oft^n directed his eyes to the leffc, and lost time in waiting to 
see what execution his cavalry would do there. Meanwhile, 
they had extended their squadrons to surround Ceesar, and 
prepared to drive the few horse he had placed in front back 
upon the foot At that instant Caesar gave the signal; upon 
which his cavalry retreated a little;* and uie six cohorts, which 
consisted of three thousand men, and had been placed behind 
the tenth le^on, advanced to surround Pompey's cavalry; 
and coming close up to them, raised the points of their Jave- 
lins, as they had been taught, and aimea them at Uie race.t 
Their adversaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the least previous idea of this, could not ' 

Earry or endure the blows on their faces, but turned their 
acks, or covered their eyes with their hands, and soon fled 
with great dishonour. . Caesar's men took no care to pursue 
•them, but turned their force on tiie enemy's infantry, par- 
ticularly upon that wing which, now stripped of its horse, lay 
open to the attack upon all sides. The six cohorts, therefore, 
took them in flank, while the tenth legion charged them in 
front; and they who had hoped to surround the enemy, and 
now, instead of that, saw themselves surrounded, made but a 
short resistance, and then took to a precipitate flight 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the 
fate of his cavalry; and it is hard to say what jMissed in his 
mind at that moment He. appeared like a man moon-struck 
an.d distracted; and without- considering that he was Pompey 
the Grejit, or speaking to any one, he quitted the ranks, and 
retired step by step, towards his camp; — a scene which can not 
be better painted than in these verses of Homer:} 

But partial Jove, espousing Hector's par^ 

Shot heav'n-bred hortor through the Gredan's heart) 

Conftis'd, urtnerv'd in Hector's presence ^rown. 

Amazed he stood, with terrors not his own. 

O'er his bro^ back his moony sliield he threw* 

And gh^^ round by tardy steps withdrew. I^cpe, 

In this condition he entered his (ent, where he sat down, 
and uttered not a word, till at last, upon finding that some or 

^tdL^HCl tits 9roM||Uit(C. 

Amiot and Daciec tfaadate tlus passage as we have done; thoujgfa with « 
conuna after lunajtrift it may posably bear the sense which the Xatin and the 
former Englifdi translator have ^ven it; namely, that they were placed there 
to prevent the tenth le^^on from being 'surrounded; but that does not 9p» 
pear to be a natural constructi m. 
\ Mile8, feri faet^m, ' .^.^j. ^ 

f In ^e eleventh book of the Ilia4> where he la «^«ik3Xi% ^ ^^^£)S^^ 
Ajax before Hector. 
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Ilie enemy entered the camp with the fu^tives, he said,— * 
« What! into my camp too!*' After this «hort exclamation, he 
rose up, and dressing himself in a manner suitable to his for- 
tune, privately wimarew.* All the other legions fled; and a 
great slaughter was made in the campL of the servants and 
others who had the care of the tents* But Asinius Polio, who 
thcQi /ought on Caesar's :side, assures us, that of the regular 
troops there were not above six thousand men killed.t 

Upon the ta^ng of the cainpj there Was a spectacle which 
showed in strong colours, the vanity and folly of Pompey's 
troops. All the tents were crowned with myrtle; the beds 
were strewed with fiowers; the tables covered with cups, and 
bowls of wine set out In short, every thing had the appear- 
ance of preparations for feasts and sacrifices, rather than for 
men gomg out to battle. To such a degree had their vain 
liopes corrupted them, and with such a senseless confidence 
they took the field! 

When Pompey had sot at a little distance from the camp, 
he quitted his horse. He had very few people about him; 
and^ as he saw he was not pursued, he went soffly on, wrapt 
up in such thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who 
had been used for thirty-four years to conquer and carry all 
before him, and now in his old age first came to know what it 
was to be defeated and to fly. We may easily conjecture 
what his thoughts must be^ when in one short hour he had 
lost the glory and the power which had been growing up 
amidst so many wars and conflicts; and he who was lately 
guarded with such armies of horse and foot, and such great 
and powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemptible 
an equipage, that his enemies, who were in search of^him, 
could not know him. 

• Cicsar tells us, that the cohorts appointed to defend tbe camp made 9 
Idgorous resistancej but being at len^h overpowered, fl^d to a neighbouring 
mountain, where he resolved to invest them. But before he had finished 
hia lines, want of water obliged them to abandon that post, and retire to- 
wards Larissa. C3esai' pursued the fugitives at the head of four legions, 
j(not of the fourth legion, as the authors of the Universal History erroneous- 
fy say,) and after six miles march came up with them. But they not daring 
to engage troops flushed with victory, fled for refugee to a lugh hill, the 
foot of which was watered by a little river. Though Gxaar^s men were 
quite spent, and ready to faint with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the 
whole day, yet, by his obliging manner, he prevailed upon them to cut off 
the conveniency of the water from the enemy by a trench. Hereupon the 
unfortunate fogitiveB came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and 
Implored the clemency of the conqueror. This they aU did, except some 
aenatois, who, as it was now nighty escaped in the dw-k. Vide Cass. Bell. 
Civil liv. iii. c. 80. 

• CKMUTBAys, that in all there were fifteen thouaiuid kiUed, and twenty. 
/our tbaustmd taken prigomn, 
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He passed by Larissa^ and came to Tempe^ where, burning^ 
witib toilet, he threw himself upon his face, and drank out of 
the river; after which he passed through the valley, and went 
down to the sea-coast There he spent the remainder of the 
night in a poor fisherman's cabin. Next morning, about break 
of day, he went on board a small river boat, takmg with him 
such of his company as were freemen* The slaves he dis- 
missed, biddiiig tnem eo to Caesar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting alon^, he saw a ship of burden just ready 
to sail, the master of which was Peticius, a Roman citizen, 
who, though not acq^uainted with Pompey, knew him by sight 
It happened that this man, the night nefore, dreamed he saw 
Pompey come and talk to him, not in the figure he had for- 
merly known him, but in mean and melancholy circumstances* 
He was giving the passengers an account of his dream, as per- 
sons, who have a great deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters^ when, on a sudden, one of the 
mariners told him, he saw a little boat rowing up to him from 
the land, and. the crew making ^igns, by shaking their gar- 
ments, and stretching out their hands. Upon this Peticius 
stood up, and cpuld distinguish Pompey among them, in the 
same form as he had seen him in his dream. Then beating 
his head for sorrow, he ■ ordered the seamen to let down the 
ship's boat, and held out his hand to Pompey to invite him on 
ooard: for, by his dress, he perceived his change of fortune. 
Therefore, wiliiout waiting for any farther application, he 
took him up, and such of his companions as he thought proper, 
and then hoisted sail. The pei*sons Pompey took with dim 
were the two Lentuli and Favonius; and a little after, they 
saw king Deiotarus beckoning to them with great earnestness 
from the shore, and took him up likewise. The master of the 
ship provided them the best supper he could; and when it was 
almost ready, Pompey, for want of a servant^ was going to 
wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, stepped up, and Both 
washed and anointed him. « All the time he was on boai'd, he 
continued to wait upon him in all the offices of a servant, even 
to the washing of his feet and providing his supper; insomuch, 
that one who saw the unaffected simplicity aha sincere attach- 
ment with which Favonius performed these offices, cried out. 



T he generous mind adds dignity. 
To every act, and nothing misBecomes it. 



Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed by Amphipolis, 
and from thence steered for Mitylene,,lo take up Cornelia and 
his son. As soon as he reached the islaad)lv& «i^w\.^\s^^:^^w- 
ger to the town, with news far differepl worn v?\i!bX. Ci^sros^^^ 
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expected. For, by the flattfering-accouflts which many officious 
persons had given her, she understood that the dispute was 
decided at Dyrrhachium; and that nothing but the pursuit of 
Caesar remained to be attended to^ The messenger finding 
her possessed with such hopes, had not power to make the 
usual salutations; but expressing the greatness of Pompey's 
misfortunes by his tears rather than words^ ^^^Z. *®^^ ^®^> — 
" She must make haste, if she had a mind to see jPompey with 
one ship only, and that not his own/' 

At this news Cornelia threw hersetf upon the ground, where 
she lay a long time insensible and speechless. At last, coming 
to herself, she perceived there was no time to be lost in tears 
and lamentations, and, therefore^ hastened through the town to 
the sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and received her to his 
arms as she was just goin^ to fall. While she hung upon his 
neck, she thus addressed him: — ^"I see, my dear husoand, your 
present unhappy condition Is the effect of my ill fortune, and 
not yours. Alas! how are you reduced to one poor vessel, 
who, before your marriage with Cornelia, traversed this sea 
with five hundred galleys? Why did you come to see me, and 
not rather leave nie to my evil destiny, who have loaded you 
too with such a weight of calamities? How happy had it been 
for me to have^ied before I heard that Publlus, my first hus- 
band, was killed by the Parthians; How wise, had I followed 
him to the grave, as I once intended? What have I lived for 
since, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey the Great?"* 

Such, we are assured, was the^ speecn of Cornelia; and 
Pompey answered: — " Till this moment, Cornelia, you have 
experienced nothing but the smiles of fortune; and it was she 
who deceived you, oecause she staid with me longer than she 
commonly does with her favourites. But, fated as we are, we 
must bear this reverse, and make another trial of her; for it 
is no more improbable, that we may emerge from this poor 
condition, and rise to great things again, than it was that we 
should fall from great things into this poor condition. '^ 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her most valuable movea- 
bles, and her ^rvants. The people of Mitylene came to pay 
their respects to Pompey, and to invite him to their city, feut 
he refused to go, and bade them surrender themselves to the 

• Cornelia is represented by Lucaii, too, as imputing the misfortunes of 
Pomjj&y to her alliance with him; and it seems, firom one |)art of her speech 
on this occasion, that she should have been given to Caesar: — 

O utinamthalamosinvisi Caesarisissem! 
If there were any thing in this, it m^ht have been ii material .cause of the 
quarrel between Cxsar and Pompey, as tlie latter, ^y means of this alliance, 
must have strengthened himself with the Ccassian interest: for Cornelia wai 
tiie relict of Publius Cfassus, the son of jlsircus Ctassus. 
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eonqueror without fear;—" For Caesar^'* he told them, <^ had 
ereat clemency/' After this he turned to Cratippus the phi* 
losopher, who was come from the town to see him, and began 
to complain a little of Providence, and express isome doubts 
concerning it Cratippus made some concessions, and, turning 
the discourse, encouraged him to hope better things, that he 
might not give him pain, by an unseasonable Qpposition to his 
arguments; else he might have answered his objections against 
Providence, by showing, that the state, add inaeed the consti- 
tution was in such disorder, that it was necessary it should be 
changed into a monarchy. Or this one question would have 
silenced him,—" Hew do we know, Pompey, that if you had 
conquered, you would have made a better use of your good 
fortune than Caesar?" But we must leave the determinations 
of heaven to its superior wisdom. ' . 

As soon as his wife And his friends were embarked, he set 
sail, and continued his course, without touching ait any port, 
except for water and provisions, till he came to Attalia, a city 
of Pamphylia. There he was jqined by some.Cilician galleys; 
and besides picking up a number^of soldiers, he found in a 
little time sixty senators about him. When he was informed 
that his fleet was still entire, and that Cato was gone to Africa 
with a considerable body of men, which he had collected after 
their flight, he lamented, to his friends bis great error in sufier- 
ing himself to be forced into an engagement at landj and mak- 
ing no use of those force^in which he was confessedly strong- 
er; nor even taking care to light near his fleet, that in case of 
his meeting with a check at land, he might haive been suppied 
from sea with another army, capable of making head against 
the enemy. Indeed, we find no greater mistake in Pompey *s 
whole conduct, nor a more remarkable instance of Caesar s ge- 
neralship, than in removing the scene of action to such a dis- 
tance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to undertake something with 
the small means he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed 
to others himself^ to raise money, and to get a supply of men 
for his ships. But knowing the extraordinary celerity of the 
enemy's motions, he was afraid' he might be heforehand with 
him, and seize all that he was preparing. He, therefore, be- 
gan to think of retiring to some asylum, and proposed the 
matter in council. They could not think of any province in 
the Roman empire ttiat would afibrd a safe retreat; and when 
they cast their eyes on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey men- 
tioned Parthia, as the most likely to receive and protect them 
in their present weaJt condition, and afterwards to send them 
back with a force. sufficient to retrieve their afiairs. Others 
were of opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa^ and to Juba 
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in particular. But -Theophanes of Lesbos observed, it was 
maoness to leave Egypt, which was distant but three days^ sail. 
Besides, Ptolem5r,* wno was growing towards manhood, had 
particular obligations to Pompey on his father's account: And 
shoald he go then, and put himself in the hands of the Par- 
tbians, the most perfidious people in the world? He represent- 
ed what a wrong measure it would be, if, rather than trust to 
the clemency of a noble Roman, who was his father-in-law, 
and be contented with the second place of eminence, he would 
venture his person with Arsaces,t by whom even Crassus 
would not be taken alive.. He added, that it would be ex- 
tremely absurd to carry, a young woman of the family of Scipio 
among barbarians, Avho thought power consisted in the display 
of insolence and outrage; and wnere, if she escaped unviolat- 
ed, it would be believed she did not, after she had been with 
those who were capable- of treating her with indignity. It is 
said, this last consideration only prevented his marching to 
the Euphrates; but it is some douot with us, whether it was 
not ratner his fate, than his opinion, which directed his steps 
another way. 

When it was determined tliat they should seek for refuge in 
Effvpt, he set sail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in a Seleucian 
galley. The rest accompanied him, some in ships of war, and 
«ome in merchantmen; and tbey made- a safe voyage. Being 
informed that Pjtolemy was with his army at Pelusium, where 
he was engaged in war with his sister, he proceeded thither, 
and sent a messenger before him to notify his arrival, and to 
entreat the king's protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime minister, 
called a council of his ablfest officers; though their advice had 
no more weight than he was pleased to allow it. He ordered 
each, however, to give his opinion. But who cafi, without 
indignation, consider that the fate of Pompey the Great was 
to be determined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, and by 
Achillas an Egyptian? For among the king's chamberlains 
and tutors, these nad the greatest influence over him^ and were 
the persons he most consulted. Pomp>ey lay at anchor at some 
distance from the place, waiting the determination of this re- 
spectable board; while he thought it. beneath him to be in- 
debted to Caesar for his safety. The council were divided in 

* This was Ptolemy Dionysius, the son of Ptolemy Auletes, who died in 
the year of Rome 704, which was the year before the battle of Pharsalia. 
He was now in his fourteenth year. 

f From this passage it appears, that Arsaces was the common name of 
the kings of Parthia. For it was not the proper name of the king then upon 
the throne^ nor of him who was at war wilJi Cnumn. 
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their omnions; some advising the prince to giye him an ho- 
nourable reception, and others to send him an order to der 
part But Theodotus^ to displa^r his eloauence, insisted that 
ootni were wroixg: — *^ If you receive him/^ said he, " you will 
have Caesar for your enemy, and Pompey for your master. If 
you order him off, Pompey may one day revenge the affit>nt, 
and CsBsar resent your not naying put him in his hands. The 
best method, therefore, is to sena for him, and put him to 
death. By mis means you will do Caesar a favour, and have 
nothing to fear from Pompey.'? He added with a smile^ — 
" Deaa men do not bite.'* 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it was 
committed to Achillas. la consequence pf which, he took 
with him Septimius, who had formerly been one of Pompey 's 
officers, and Salvius, who had also acted under him as a cen- 
turion, with three or lour assistants, and made up to Pompey's 
ship; where his principal friends and officers had assembled to 
see how the affiaiir went on. When they percfeived there was 
oothingmagnificent in their reception, npr suitable to the hopes 
which Theophanes had conceived, but that a. few men only, in 
k fishing-boat, came to wait upon them, such want of respect 
appeared a suspicious circumstance; and they advised Pom<» 
pey, while he was out of the reach of missive weapons, to get 
out to the main sea. 

Meantime the boat approaching, Septimius spoke first, ad- 
dressing Pompey in Latin, by the title of Imperatw. Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and desired him to come into 
the boat, because tilie water .. was very shallow towards the 
shore, and a galley must strike upon tne sands. At the same 
time they saw several of the king's ships getting ready, and 
the shore covered with troops, so that if they would have 
changed ti^ir minds, it was then too late; besides, their dis- 
trust would have furnished the assassins with a pretence for 
their injustice. He therefore embraced Cornelia, who la- 
mented his sad exit before it happened; and ordered two cen- 
turions, one of his enfranchisea slaves^ named Philip, and a 
servant called Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When 
Achillas had ho}d of his hand, and he was going to step in 
himself, he turned to his wife and son, and repeated tliat verse 
of Sophocles, — 

Seek*9t thou a tyrant's door? then ferewell, freedom! 
Though free a» ur before . 

» 

rhese were the la^t words he spoke to them. 

As there was a considerable aistance between the galley and 
the shore, and he observed that not a man in the boat showed 

Vol. III. 2G SO* 
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him the letst civility, or even speke to him, he looked 'ait Sep- 
tjmius^ and said, — ^^ Methinks I remember you to have been 
my fellow-soldier;'' but he answered only with a nod, with- 
out testifying any regard or friendship. A {>rof6und silence 
again taking place, Pompey took but a paper, in which he had 
written a speech in Greek, that he desijgned to make to Ptole- 
my, and amused himself with reading it 

When they approafehed the shore, €)omelia with her friends 
in the galley, watched the event with great anxiety. She was 
a little encouraged when she sa^ a number of the kiii^s great 
officers coming down to the strand, in all appearance to receive 
her husband, atid do him honour. But the moment Pompey 
was ta^ng hold of Philijj's hand to raise himself with more 
ease, Septimius came behind, and ran him through the body; 
after which, Salvius and Achillas also drew their swords. 
Pompey took his robe in both hands, and covered his face; 
and, without sayinj^ or doing the least thing unworthy of him, 
submitted to his fate; only uttering a groan, while they des- 
patched him with many blows. He was then just fifty-nine 
years old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day.* 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon seeing him 
murdered, gave a shriek that was neara to the shore, and 
weighed anchor immediately. Their flight was assisted by a 
brisk gale as they got out more to sea; so that the Egyptians 
gave up their design of pursuingthem. 

The murderers naving cut on Pompey's head; threw the 
body out of the boat naked, and left it' exposed to all who 
were desirous of such a sight Philip staid till their curiosity 
was satisfied, and then washed the body with sea-water, and 
wrapped it in one of his own garments, because he had no- 
thing else at hand. The next thing was to look out for wood 
for the funeral pile; and casting his eyes over the shore, he 
spied the old remains of a fishing-boat, which, tiiough not 
large, would make a sufficient pile for a poor naked body that 
was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank, and putting 
them together, an old Roman, who had made sbme of his first 
campaigns under Pompey, came up, and said to Philip, — 
" who are you that are preparing the funeral of Pompey the 
Great?" Philip answered^ — ^**I am his freed man." — ^'^But 

• Some divines, in saying that Pompey never prospered after he presum- 
ed to enter the sanctuaiy in the temple at Jerusalem, intimate, that his 
misfortunes were owing to that profanation; but we forbear, with Plutarch, 
to comment upon the providential determinations of- theSupreme Being. 
Indeed, he fell a sacrifice to as vile a set of people as .he had oefore insuh- 
ed{ for, the Jews excepted, there was not upon eardi a more despicable 
face of men than the cowardly, cruel Egyptiaiui. 
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you shall not," said the old Roman, '^ have this honour en- 
tirely to yourself. As a work of piety offers itself, let me 
have a share in it; that 1 may not aDsolutely repent my hav- 
ing passed so many years in a foreign countrjr; but, to compen- 
sate many misfortunes, may have the consolation of doing some 
of the last honours^ to the greatest general Rome ever pro- 
duced." In this mannei: was the funeral of Pompey conducted. 

Next day, Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what had 
passed, because he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, arrived 
upon the Egyptian, shore, and as he was coasting along, saw 
the funeral jJile, and Philip, whom he did not yet know, 
standing by it. Upon which he said to himself, — ^'^ Who hais 
finishea his days, and is going to leave his remains upon this 
shore?" adding, after a short pause, with a sigh, — ^^*An! Pom- 
pey the Great! perhaps thou mayest be the man." Lentulus 
soon after went on shore, and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great As for Caesar, he 
arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found ih great dis- 
order. When uiey ca^ie to present the head, he^ turned from 
it and the person who brought it, as a aigtit of horror. He 
received the seal, but it was with tes^rs. The device was a 
lion holding a. sword. The tw:o assassins, Achillas and Pho- 
tinus, he put to death; and the kin^, being defeated in battle, 
perished in the river. Theodotus, me rhetorician, escaped the 
ven^ance of Caesar by leaving Egyjpi^ but he Wandered about 
a miserable fugitive, and was hated wherever he went At 
last Marcus Brutus, who killed Caesar,^ found the wretch in 
his province of Asia^ and {)ut him to death, after bavins made 
him suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes of Pom- 
pey were carried to Cornelia, who buried vtheip in his lands 
near Alba.t 

• Of touching and wrapping up tbe body. 

f Pompey has, in aU appearance^ and in all connderationB of his character, 
had less lustioe done lum by historians, than -any other man of his time. His 
popular humanity, his military and political skill, his prudence, (which he 
sometimes unfortunately gave up,) his natiy^l braveiy and generosity, his 
conjugal virtues, which (though sometimes impeached) were both naturally 
and morally great; -his cause, which was certanly, in its original 'interest^ 
the cause of Rome; all these circumstance^ entitied him 'to* a more distin- 
guished, and more ifespectable character than any of -his historians have 
thought propef to aflbrcL Yuxa* One circumstance, indeed, renders the ac- 
counts which the writers, who rose sSier the established monarchy, have- 
given of his opposition, perfectly reconcUeable to the prejudice which ap« 
pears agsunst nno; or rather to the reluctance which they have shown to 
that praise which they seemed to have felt that he deserved: When the 
commonwealth was no more, and the supporters of its interests had fallen 
with it, then histoiy, itself, not to mention poetiy, departed from its proper 
privilege of impartiality, and even Plutarch niade a sacrifice to imperial 
power. 
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Such is the account we had to give of the lives of these two 
great men; and, in drawing up the parallel^ we shall previously 
take a short survey of the difference in their characters. 

In the first place, Pompey rose to power, and established his 
reputation, by just and laudable means; partly by the strengtli 
of his own genius, and partly by his services to Sylla, in free- 
•ing Italy from various attempts of despotism; whereas Age- 
silaus came to the throne by methods equally immoral and ir- 
religious; for it was by accusing Leotychidas of bastardy, 
whom his brother had acknowledged as his l^itimate son, and 
by eluding the oracle rektive to a lame king.* 

In the next place, Pompey pai4 all due respect to Syll^ 
during his life, and took care to see his remains honourably 
interred, notwithstanding the opposition it met with from Le- 
pidus; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Faustus, the son 
of Sylla. On the other hand, Agesilaus shook off Lysander 
upon a slight pretence, and treated him with great indignity. 
Yet the services Pompey received from Sylla were not greater 
than those he had rendered him; whereas Agesilaus was ap- 
pointed king of Sparta by Lysander^s means, and afterwards 
captain-general of Oreece. In the third place, Pompey's of- 
fences against the laws and the constitution were principally 
owing to his alliances; to his supporting either Caesar or Scipio 
(whose daughter he had married) in their unjust demands. 
Agesilaus not only gratified the passion of his son, by sparing 
the life of Sphodrias, whose death ought to have atoned for the 
injuries he had done the Athenians; but he likewise screened 
Piinebidas, who was guilty of an egregious infraction of the 
.eague with the Thebans, and it was visibly for the sake of his 
crime that he took him into his p>rotection. In short, what- 
ever troubles Pompey brought upon the Romans, either 
through ignorance, or a timorous complaisance for his friends, 
Agesuaus brought as great distresses upon the Spartans^ through 

* See the Ufe of Agealous. 
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a spirit of obstinacy aiid resentment; for such was the spirit 
that kindled the Bosotian war. 

If, when we are iftentioning their faults, we may take no« 
tice of their fortune, the Romans could have no previous idea 
of that of Pompey; but the LacedaBmonians were sufficiently 
forewarned of the danger of a lame reien, and yet Agesilaus 
would not suffer them to avail themselves of tnat warning,* 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas a mere stranger, and as much a 
bastard as he was, 3ret the family of Eury tion could easily have 
supplied Sparta with a king who was neither spurious nor 
maimed, had not Lysander been industrious enough to render 
the oracle obscure tor the sake of AgesUaus. 

As to their political talents, tliere never was a finer measure 
than that of Agesilaus, when in the distress of the Spartans 
how to proceed against the fugitives after the battle of L^ictra^ 
he decreed that the laws^ should be silent for that day. We 
have nothing of Pompey's that can possibly be compared to it. 
On the contrary, he thought himselt exempted from observing 
the laws he haa made, and that his transgressing them showed 
his friends his superior power: whereas AgesUaus, when un- 
der a necessity of contravening the laws, to save a number of 
citizens, (bund out an expedient which saved both the laws 
and the criminals. I must also reckon among his political vir- 
tues, his inimitable behaviour u]5on the receipt of the scyiaky 
which ordered him to' leave Asia in the. height of his success^ 
For he did not, like Pompey, serve the commonwealth only 
in affairs which contributed to his own greatness; the good of 
his country was his great object, and, with a view to that, he 
renounced such power and so much glory, as no man had 
either before or after him except Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and consider their mili- 
tary performances, the trophies which Pompey erectec^were 
so numerous, the armies he led so powerful, and the pitched 
battles he won so extraordinary^ that I suppose Xenophon 
himself would not compare the victories of Agesilaus with 
them: though that historian, on account of his other excellen- 
cies, h^ been indulged the peculiar privilege of saying what 
he pleased of his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their behaviour to 
their enemies, in pomt of equity and moderation. Agesilaus 

* It is true the latter part of Affealaus's reign was unfortunate; but tiiA 
nusfortunes were owing to his malice against the Thebans^ and to his fight- 
ing, (contrary to the laws of JLycurgus) the same enemy so frequently, that 
he taught them to beat him at last 

Nevertheless, the orade^ as we have observed in a former note, probably 
meant the laQieness of the kin|pdom, in having but one king instead of tWQ» 
and not the lamen^Hi of tiM kii^* 
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was bent.upon enslaving Thebes, and destroyed Messene; the 
former the eity from which his family sprung, the latter Spar- 
ta's sister colony;* and in the attempt he was near ruining 
Sparta itself. On the other hand, Pompey, after he had con- 
quered the pirates, bestowed cities on such ias were willing to 
thange their way of life; and when he inight have led Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, captive at the wheels of his chariot, he rather 
chose to make him an ally; on which occasion he made use of 
that memorable expression, — ^'^I prefer the glory that will last 
forever to that of a day." 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is to be decided 
by such actions and counsels as are most characteristical of the 
great and wise commander, we shall find that the Lacedaemo- 
nian leaves the Roman far l>ehind. In the first place, he never 
abandoned his city, though it was besieged by seventy thou- 
sand men, while he had but a handful oi men to oppose them 
with, and those lately defeated in the battle of Leuctra. But 
Pompey,t upon CaBsar's advancing with five thousand three 
hundred men only, and taking one little town in Italy, left 
Rome in a panic; either meanly yielding to so trifling a force, 
or failing in his intelligence of their real lumbers. In nis flight 
he carried ofi" his own* wife and children^ but he left those of 
the other citizens in a defenceless state; when he ought either 
to have staid and conquered for his country, or to have accept- 
ed such conditions as the conqueror might impose, who was 
both his feljow-citizen and his relation. A little while before, 
he thought it insupportable to prolong the term of his com- 
mission, and to grant him another consulship; knd now he suf- 
fered him to take possession of the city, and to tell M etellus, 
— ^^ That he considered him, and all the other inhabitants, as 
his prisoners.'' 

It it is the principal business of a general to know how to 
bring the enemy to a battle when he is stronger, and how to 
avoid being compelled to one when he is weaker, Agei^ilaus 
understood that rule perfectly well, and, by observing it, con- 
tinued always invincible. But Pompey could never take 
Caesar at a disadvantage: on the contrary, he suffered Caesar to 
tane the advantage of him, by being brought to hazard all in 

• For Hercules was born at Thebes, and Messene was a colony of the He- 
raclidxy as well as Sparta. The LAlin sind French translations have mistaken 
the sense of this passage. 

j-Here is another egregious instance of Platarch's prejudice against the 
character of Pompey. It is certain that he left not Rome, till he was well 
convinced of the impossibility of maintaining it against the amis of Cxsar. 
For he was not only coming against it with a force much more powerfxil 
than is here mentioned; but he had rendered even a ^ege finnecc8sai79'^bj 
a preyUnis distribution of his gold amongit the citiieiis. ' 
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an action i^ land: the cpnsequence of which wtis^ that Caesar 
became mastei* of his treasures, his provisions, and the sea it- 
self, when he might have preservea them aUj^had he known 
how to avoid a battle, * 

As for the apologv that is made for Pompev in this case, it 
reflects the greatest dishonour upon a general dThis experience. 
•If a young officer had been so much dispirited and disturbed 
by the tumults and clamours among his troops, as to depart 
from his better judgment, it would have been pardonable: but 
for Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called their 
country, and whose tent their senate, while they gave the nam^ 
of rebels and traitors to those who staid and acted as prastors 
and consuls in Home; for Pompey, whahad never been known 
to serve as a private soldier, but had made all his campaigns 
with the greatest reputation as general; for such a one to be 
forced by the scofis of Favonius and Domitius, and the fear 
of being called Agamemnon, to risk the fate of the whole em- 

Eire, and of liberty, upon the cast of a single die— who can 
ear it? — If he dreaded only present infamy, ne ought to have 
made a stand at first, and to have fought for the city of Rome; 
and not, after calling his flight a manoeuvre of Themistocles, to 
look upon the delaying a battle in Thessaly as a dishonour. 
For the sods had not appointed the fields of Pharsalia as the 
lists in wnich he was to contend for the empire of Rome, nor 
was he summoned by a herald to make his appearance there, 
or otherwise forfeit the palm to another. Tnere were innu- 
merable plains and cities, nay, his command of the sea left the 
whole earth to his choice, had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus, M arius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaus himself. 

Agesilaus certainly had no less tumults to encounter m 
Sparta, when the Thebans challeneed him to come out and 
flight for his dominions: nor were the calumnies and slanders 
he met with in Egypt, from the madness of the. king, less grat- 
ing when he advised that prince to lie still for a time. Yet, by 
pursuing the sa^ measures he had first fixed upon, he not 
only saved the Egyptians fn spite of themselves, but kept 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threatened her; 
nay, he erected there the best trophy imaginable a^inst the 
Thebans; for, by keeping the Spartans from their rum, which 
they were so obstinately bent upon, he put it in their power to 
conquer afterwards. Hence it was that Agesilaus was praised 
by the persons whom he had saved by violence; and Pompey, 
who committed an error in complaisance to others, was con- 
demned by those who drew him into it Some say, indeed, 
that he was deceived by his father-in-law, Scipio, who, want- 
ing to convert to his own use the treasures he had brought 
from Asia, had concealed them for that purpose^ and hastened 
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the action, under pretence that the supplies would soon fail. 
But, supposing that true, a genual should not have suffered 
lumselt to he so easily^ deceived^ nor, in consequence of being 
so deceived, have hazarded^he loss of alL Such are the prin- 
cipal strokes that mark their mUitary characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out of ne- 
cessity: the other, without any necessity or suj£cient cause, 
lilted himself in the service of a barbarous prince^ to raise a 
fund for carrying on the war with the Greeks: so that, if we 
accuse the Egyptians for their behaviour to Pompey, the Egyp- 
•tians blame Agesilaus as much for his behaviour to them. The 
one was betrayed by those in whom he put his trust; the other 
was guilty of a breach of trust, in deserting those whom he 
went to support, and going over to their enemies 
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Ix this volume we shall give the lives of Alexander the 
Great, and of Caesar^ who overthrew Pompey; and as tiie quan- 
tity of materials is so great, we shall only premise that we tiope 
for indulgence, though we do not give tne actions in full de- 
tail, and with a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a short sum- 
mary, since we are not writing histories but lives. Nor is it 
always in the most distinguished achievements that men's vir- 
tues or vices may be best discerned; but very often an action 
of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a per- 
son's real character more than the greatest sieges or the most 
important battles. Therefore, as painters in their portraits 
labour the likeness in the face, and particularly about ue eyes, 
in which the peculiar turn of mind most appears, and run over 
the rest with a more careless hand; so we must be permitted 
to strike off the features of the soul, in order to give a real 
likeness of these great men, and leave to others me circum 
stantial detail of tneir labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a descendant of 
Hercules b^ Caranus,* and of ^acus by Neoptolemus. His 
father Philip -is said to have been initiated, when very young, 
along with Olympias, in the mysteries at Samothrace; and 
having conceived an affection for her, he obtained her in mar- 
riage of her brother Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she 
was left an orphan. The night before the consummation of the 
marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her bellv. 
which Kindled a great fire, and that the flame extended itself 
far and wide before it disappeared. And some time after the 
marriage, Philip dreamed tnat he sealed up the queen's womb 
with a seal, the impression of which he thougnt was a lion. 
Most of the interpreters believed the dream announced some 

• Caranus, the sixteenth in descent from Hercules, made himself master 
cf Macedonia in the year before Chrirt 1794; and Alexander the Great was 
the twenty-second in descent from Caranus; so that from Hercules to Alex- 
ander there were thwty-oight generations. The descent by his mother's 
Mde is not so dear, Xktre being many degrees wanting in it. It is suffiaent 
to know that Olympias wm the daughter of Neoptolemus, and Mt«r to 
AryoBbaa. 
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reason to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that Philip ought 
to look more closely to her conduct But Aristander of Tel- 
mesus, said, it only denoted that the queen was pregnant; for 
a seal was never put upon any thing that was empty; and that 
the child would prove a boy of a bold and lion-like courage. A 
serpent was also seen lying by Olympias as she slept; which is 
saia to have cooled Philip's affections for her more than any 
thing, insomuch that he seldom repaired to her bed afterwards; 
whemer it was that he feared some enchantment from her, or 
abstained -from her embraces, because he thought them taken 
up by some superior being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another manner. They 
telj us, that the women of this country were of old extremely 
fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus and the orgies of Bacchus; 
and that they were called Clodones and MtmaBones^ because in 
many things they imitated the Edonian and Thracian women 
about Mount Haemus; from whom the Greek word threscuein 
seems to be derived, which signifies the exercise of extrava- 
gant and superstitious observances. Olympias being remark* 
anly ambitious of these inspirations, and desirous of giving 
the enthusiastic solemnities a more strange and horrid appear- 
ance, introduced a number of large tame serj>ents, which often 
creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, and entwining 
about the thyrsuses and garlands of the women, struck the spec- 
tators with terror. . 

Philip, however, upon this appearance,* sent Chiron of Me- 

falopolis to consult the oracle at Delphi; and we are told, 
Lpollo commanded him to sacrifi-ce to Jupiter Ammon, and 
to pay his homage principally to that god. It is also said, he 
lost one of his eyes, which was that he applied to the chink of 
the door, when he saw the god in his wile's embraces, in the 
form of a serpent According to Eratosthenes, Olympias, 
when she conducted Alexander on his way in the first expedi- 
tion, privately discovered to him the secret of his birth, and 
exhorted him to behave with a dignity suitable to his divine 
extraction. Others affirm that she absolutely rejected it as an 
impious fiction, and used to say, — ^^^Will Alexander never 
leave embroiling me with Juno?" 
Alexandert was born on the sixth of Hecatombaeonf (July), 

• We do not think the word <^/Mt relates to the dream» but to the ap- 
pearing^ of the serpent. 

fin the first year of the hundred and axth Olympiad, before Christ 354. 

i JBIian ( Var, Hist. 1. iL c 25,) says expressly, that Alexander was bom 
Md died in the sixth day of the month ThargeBoii. But supponng Plutarch 
right in nlacing liis birth in the month Hecatombseon, yet not that month, 
but Boedromion, then answered to the Mftoedonian month Lous; as appears 
clearly from a letter of Philips ttm preterred ia the onions of Demo*. 
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which the Macedonians call LSuSy the same day that the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt; upon which Hegesias the 
Magnesian has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extin- 
guished the flames: — ^^ It is no wonder," said he, " that ttie 
temple of Diana was burnt, when she was at a distance em- 
ployed in bringing Alexander into the world." All the mngij 
who were then at Ephesus, looked upon the fire as a sign 
which betokened a much greater misfortune: they ran about 
the town, beating their faces, and crying, — ^^ That day had 
brought forth the great scourge and destroyer of Asia.'^ 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidaea,* ^nd three mes- 
sengers arrived the same day with extraordinary tidings. The 
Grst informed him that Parmenio had gained a great battle 
against the Illyrians;' the second, that his race-horse had won 
the prize at the Olympic games; and the third, that Olympias 
was brought to bed of Alexander. His joy, on that occasion, 
was great, as might naturally be expected; and the soothsayers 
increased it by assuring him that his son, who was born in the 
midst of three victories, must of course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resemble , hib, were 
those of Lysippus, who alone had his permission to represent 
him in marble. The turn of his head, which leaned a little to 
one side, and the quickness of his eye, in which many of his 
friends and successors most affected to imitate him, were best 
hit off by that artist. Apelles painted him in the character of 
Jupiter armed with thunder, but did not succeed as to his com- 
plexion. He overcharged the colouring, and made his skin 
too brown; whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in his face 
and upon his breast We read In the memoirs of Aristoxe- 
nus, tnat a most agreeable scent proceeded from his skin; and 
that his breath and whole bodv were so fragrant, that they per- 
fumed his under-garments. The cause of this might possibly 
be his hot temperament For, as Theophrastus conjectures, it 
is the concoction of moisture by heat which produces sweet 
odours; and hence it is that those countries which are driest 
and most parched with heat, produce spices of the best kind, 
and in the greatest quantity; the sun exhaling from the surface 
of bodies that moisture which is Iheinstrument of corruption. 
It seems to have been the same heat of constitution which 

thenes, (in Orat, it Gonoyu^.). In after times, indeed, t)ie month Lous an- 
swered to Hecatombaeon, which, without doubt, was the cause of Plutarch's 
mistake. 

• This is another mistslce. Potidaea was taken two years before, mz, in 
the third year of the hmted and third Olympiad; for which we have anin 
the authority of Demoi^henes, who was Phflip's contemporary, (tn CIrtrf, 
eon/. LqpHnem)f as we& as iHodoffvs Sloiiliis, L xvi. 
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made Alexander so much inclined tp drink, and so subject to 
passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early period. For, 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in nis other pur- 
suits, he was not easily moved b}^ the pleasures of the body; 
and if he tasted them, it was with great moderatipn. ^ But 
there was something superlatively great and sublime in his 
ambition, far above his jears. It was not aU sorts of honour 
that he courted, nor did he. seek it in every track, like his 
father Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence as any so- 
phist could be, and who had the vanity to record his victories 
m the Olympic chariot-race in the impression <Jf his coins. 
Alexander, on the other hand, when he was asked, by some of 
the people about him, — ^^ Whether he would not run in the 
Olympic race?" (for he was swift of foot,) answered, — " Yes, 
if 1 had kings for my antagonists.'' It appears that he had a 
perfect aversion to the whole exercise ot wrestling.* For, 
though he exhibited many other ^orts of games and public di- 
versions, in which he proposed prizes for tragic poets, for musi- 
cians w^p practised upon the flute and lyre,and for rhapsodists 
too; thougn he entertained the people with the hunting^ of all 
manner of wild beasts, and witn fencing or, fighting with the 
staff, yet he gave no' encouragement to ooxing or to the Pa/i" 
cratiumA 

Ambassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the absence 
of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his stead, 
gained upon them greatly by his politeness and solid sense. 
He asked them no childish or trifling question, but inquired 
the distances of places, and the roads through the upper pro- 
vinces of Asia: he desired to be informed ot the character of 
their king, in what manner he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. The am- 
bassadors were struck with admiration, and looked upon the 
celebrated shrewdness of Philip as nothing in comparison of 
tlie lofty and enterprising genms of his son. Accordingly, 
whenever news was brought tha^t Philip had taken some strong 
town, or won some great battle, the young man, instead of 
appearing delighted with it, used to say to his companions, — 
" My fatner will go on conquering, till there be nothing ex- 
traordinary left for you and me to do.'' As neither pleasure 
nor riches, but valour and glory, were his great objects^ he 
thought that, in proportion as the dominions he was to receive 

• Philopoemen, like him, had an aversion for wrestling, because aU Uie 
exercises which fit a man to excel in it make him unfit for war. 
flfJt be afiked how thb shows that Alexander did not love wrestling, the 
j^a^werls, the J^aneraHum was a nuitoxe of hoxmg and wrestling. 
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from his fkther srew greater, there would be less room for 
him to distineuisn himself. Every new acquisition of territory 
he considered as a diminution of his scene of action^ for he 
did not desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring him opu- 
lence, luxury, and pleasure, but one that Would afford him 
wars, conflicts, and all the exercise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and oreceptors. Leonidas, a 
relation of the queen's, and a man ot jgreat severity of man«- 
ners, was at the head of them. He did not like the name of 
preceptor, though the employment was important and honour- 
able: and, indeed, his dignity and alliance to the royal family 
§ave him the title of theprince's governor. He who had both 
ic name and business of preceptor was Lysimachus the Acar- 
nanian; a man who had neither merit nor politeness, nor any 
thing to recommend him, but his calling himself Phoenix; 
Alexander, Achilles; aiid Philip, Peleus. ■This procured him 
some attention, and the second place about the prince's person. 
When Philonicus the Thessalian offered the horse named 
Bucephalus in sale to Philip, at the price of thirteen talents.* 
the king, with the prince, and manv others, went into tiie field 
to see some trial made of him. The horse appeared extreme* 
t^ vicious and unmanageable, and was so far from suffering 
himself to be mounted, that he would not bear to be spoken 
to, but turned fiercely ufton all the grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at their bringing liim so wild and ungovernable a horse, 
and bade them take him away. • But Alexander, who had ob* 
served him, well, gaid, — ^'^VSf hat a. horse are they losing for 
want of skill and spirit* to manage him!" Philip at first took 
no notice of thiis; but, upon the prince?^ often repeating the 
same expres'sion, and imowing great uneasiness^ he said,-*— 
" Young man, you find fault with your eldei*s, as if you knew 
more thah they, or could manage tne horse better.'* ," And 1 
certainly could," answered the prince. " If you should not 
be able to ride him, what forfeiture will you submit to for your 
rasliness?" " I will pay the price of the horse." 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the foHeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, and 
laying hold on the bridle, turned him to the sun; for he had ob- 
served, it seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse^ 

« 

< 

• That is, 2518/. 15$, steriitig. This will appear a moderate price com- 
pared with what we find in Vairo, (Delte Rustic, lib. iii. c. 2,) viz, that Q. 
Axius, a senator, gave four hundred thousand sesterces for an ass; and still 
more moderate when compared with the account of Tavemier, that some 
horses in Arabia were valued at a himdred thousand crowns. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, says, the price of Bucephalus was uzteen 
talents >—iSSMtom takntUfarunt ex Phihnid FhardolU gre^ eaiijgtwak<^¥B3^^ 
Nai» lib. yiiL c 42. 

«1* 



And eottlinoally moyed as he movedy greatly disturbed him. 
While his fierceness and fury lasted, he kept speaking to him 
softly^ and stroking him; after which he gently let fall his 
mantle, leaped lightly upon his back^^and sot his seat very 
safe. Then, without pulling the reins too hard, or using ei- 
ther whip or spur, he set him a jgoing. As soon as he perceiv- 
ed nis uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to jrun, he 
put him in a full gallop, and pushed him on both with the voice 
and the spur. 

Philip and all his couit were in great distress for him at first, 
and a profound silence took place. But when the prince had 
turned him and brought- him straight back, they all received 
him with loud acclamations, except his father, who wept for 
joy, and kissing him, said, — ^* Seek another kingdom, my son, 
that may be worthy of thy abilities; for Macedonia is too 
small for thee.'' Perceiving that he did not easily submit to 
authority, because he would not be forced to any thing, but 
that he might be led to his duty by the gentler hand of reason, 
he took the method of persuasion rather than of coinmand. 
He saw that his education was a matter of too great impor- 
tance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in music, and the 
eoinmon circle of sciences; and that hb genius (to use the ex- 
pression of Sophocles) required 

The ruddet'i guidance, and tiie cuib'i restraint 

Re, therefore, sent for Arlstofle, the most celebrated and 
learned of all the philosophers; and the reward he gave him 
for forming his son was not only honourable, but remarkable 
for its propriety. He had formerly dismantled the city of 
Stagira, where that philosopher was born, and now he rebuilt 
it, and re-established the inhabitants, who had either fled or 
been reduced to slavery.* He also prepared a lawri, called 
Mieza, for their studies and literary conversations; where they 
still show us Aristotle's stone-seats and shady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political 
knowledge, but was also instructed in those more secret and 
profounobranches of science, which they call acroamatic and 
q)optky and which they did not communicate to every common 
scholar.t For when Alexander was in Asia, and received in- 
formation that Aristotle had published some books in which 
those points were discussed, he wrote him a letter in behali 

* Pliny the elder and Valerius Maxirous tell us, that Stafpra was rebuilt 
by Alexander, and this when Aristotle was very old. 
t The scholars in g^eneral, were instructed only in the exoUrie doctrines. 
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of philosophy, in which he blamed the course he had taken. 
The following is a copy of it: — 

" Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in 
publishing the acroamatic parts of scienc^.* In what shall we 
differ from others, if the subliraer knowledge which we gained 
from you be made common to all the world? For my part, 1 
had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of 
learning, than in the extent of power and dominion. Fare- 
well." . . 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and by way 
of excuse for himself, made answer, ^*'that those points were 
published and not published." In tact, his book of metaphy- 
sics is written in such a. manner, that no one can learp that 
branch of science from it, much less teach it others: it serves 
only to refresh the memories of those who have been taught 
by a master. 

It appears also to me, that it was by Aristotle rather than 
any other person, that Alexander was assisted in the study of 
physic; for he not only loved the theory, but the practice too, 
as is^ clear from his epistles, where we fiiid that he prescribed 
to his friends medicines and a proper regimen* 

He loved polite learning tqp; and his natural thirst of know- 
ledge made nim a man of extensive reading. The Iliad, he 
thought, as well as called, a portable treasure of military 
knowledge; and he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, whicK 
is called the casket ccpyA Onesicritus informs us that he used 
to lay it under his pillow with his sword. As he could not 
find many other books in the upper provinces of Asia, he wrote 
to Harpalus for a supply; who sent nim the works of Philistus^ 
most of tlie tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and ^schylus^ 
and the Dithyrambics of Telestusf and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger years; 
and, as he said himself, he had no less affection for him than 
for his own fathen — ^^* From the one he derived the Uessing of 
life, from the other the blessing of a good life." But after- 
wards he looked upon him with an eye of suspicion. He never^ 

* Doctrines taught by private communication, and delivered vivd voce, 
f He kept it in a rich casket found among* the spoils of Darius. A correct 
eopy of this edition, revised by .^nstotle, Callisthenes, and Anaxarchui^ 
was published after the death of Alexander. ** Darius," said Alexander, 
« used to keep his ointmeats in this casket; but I, who have no time to ancnnt 
myself, will convert it to a nobler use." 

t Telestus was a poet of some reputation, and a monument was erected to 
his memory by Aristratus the Sicyonian tyrant. Protog^nes was sent for to 
paint this monument, and not arriving within the limited lime, was in daxi« 
ger of the tyrant*s ^spleasure, but the celerity and excellence of his exe- 
cution saved him. Philoxenuf was his scholar. Philistus waa aa ^'~^-~ 
often tited by Plutarch. 
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indeed, did the philosopher any harm; but the testimonies of 
his regard being neither so extraordinary nor sa endearing as 
iHsfore, discovered something of a eolaness. However, his 
love of philosophy, which he was either born with, op^t least 
conoeived at an eaiiy period, never quitted his soul; as ap- 
pears from tiie honours he psad Anaxarchus, the fifty talents 
he sent Xenocrates^^ and his attentions to Dandamis and 
Calanus. ^ 

When Philip went upon bis expedition against Byzantium, 
Alexander was only sixteen years of age: yet he was Ifeft re- 
cent of Macedonia, and keeper of the seal. The Medarit re- 
belling during his regency, ne attacked and overthrew them, 
took their city, expelled the barbarians, planted there a colony 
of peofde collectea from various parts, and gave it the name 
of Alexandropolis. He foudit m the battle of Chseronea 
against the Greeks, and is said to have been the first man that 
broke the sacred band o£ Thebans. In our times an old oak 
was shown near the Cephisus, called Alexander's oak^ because 
his tent had been pitched under it; and a piece o£ ground, at 
no sreat distance, m which the Macedonians had buried their 
dead. 

This early display of great talents made Philip very fond of 
his son, so uiat it was with pleasure he heard the Macedonians 
call Alexander ^it^, and him only genera/. But the troubles 
which his new marriage and his amours caused in his family, 
and the bickerings among the w(Jmen dividing the whole king- 
dom into parties, involved him in many quarrels with his son; 
all which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a woman 
of a jealous and vindictive temper, inspired Alexander with 
unfavourable sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding 
broke out into a flame on the following occasion. Philip fefl 
in love with a young lady named Cleopatra, at an unseasona- 
ble time of life, and married her. When they were celebrating 
the nuptials, her uncle, Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, de- 
sired the Macedonians to entreat the gods that this marriage 
of Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir to the 
crown. Alexander, provoked at this, said, — ^^^What, then, 
dost thou take me for a bastard?'' and at the same time he 
threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and drew 
his sword; but, fortunately for them both, his passion, arid Uie 
wine he had drunk, made him -stumble, and he fell. Alexan- 

* The philosopher took but a smaU part of this moAey, and sent the rest 
back; telling the giver he had more occasion for it himself, because he haa 
more people to maintain. 

f We know of no such people as the Medari; but a people called Mxdi 
there was in Thrace, who, as liiy teUs us, (1. xxvi.) used to make inroads 
into Macedonia, 
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dei^ taking an insolent advantage of this circumstanee, said,—* 
"Men of Macedon, see there Sie man wha was preparing to 
pass from Europe into Asia! he is not ahle to pass irom one 
table to another without falling. After this insult, he catried 
off Olympias, and placed her in Epirus. lUyricum was the 
.country he pitched upon for his own retreat 

In the meantime, iJemaratus, who had engagements of hos- 
pitality with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on that 
account, could speak his mind freely,' came to pay Philip a 
visit After the first civilities, ?hiUp asked him^-—" Wnat, 
sort of agreement subsisted among the Greeks?" Demaratus. 
answerecL — ^^ There is doubtless much propriety in your in- 
quiring after the harmony of Greecie, who hath filled your own 
house with so much discord arid disorder." This reproof 
brought Philip to himself, and, through the mediation of Da- 
roaratus, he prevailed with Alexander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose* Pexodorus. 




daughter 
to Aridaeus, the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus into Ma- 
cedonia to treat about it Alexander*? friends and his mother 
now infused notions into him ajgain, though perfectly ground- 
less, that, by so noble a match, and the support consequent 
upon it, Philip designed the crown for Aridseus. 

Alexander, in Uie uneasiness these suspicions gave him, 
sent one Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to desire the grandee 
to pass by Aridaeus, who was of spurious birth, and deficient 
in point of understanding, and to take the lawful heir to the 
crown into his alliance* Pexodorus was infinitely more pleas- 
ed with this proposal. But Philip no sooner had intelligence 
of it than he went to Alexander's apartment, taking along with 
him Philotas the son of ^Parmenio, one of his most intimate 
friends and companions, and, in his presence, reproached him 
with his degeneracy and. meanness of spirit, in thinking of 
being son-in^aw to a man in Caria, one of the' slaves of aljar- 
barian king. At the same time he wrote to the Corinthians,* 
insisting that they should send Thessalus to him in chains. 
Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, some of the 
other companions of the prince he banished. But Alexander 
afterwards recalled them, and treated them with great dis- 
tinction. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Pausanias being 
abused by order of Attains and Cleopatra, and not having jus- 

* Thessalus^ upon his return from Aul^ must have retisedtn dncoii^ViSt 
the CorintKiahs had nothing to do in Cwuu 

Vol.111. 2 1 
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lice done him for the outrage^ killed Philip, who refused that 
justice. Olympias was thought to have been principally con- 
cerned in inciting the young man to that act of revenge; but 
Alexander did not escape uncensured. It is said that when 
Pausanias applied to him, after bavins been so dbhonoured, 
and lamenteu his misfortune, Alexander, by way of answer, 
repeated tbat line in the tragedy of Medea,t— 

llie bridal father, bridegroom, and the bride. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused diligent 
faarch to be made after the persons concerned in the assassina- 
tion, and took care to have them punished; and he expressed 
his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment of Cleopatra in 
his absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he succeeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous 
parties and implacable animosities. The barbarous natiops, 
even those that bordered upon Macedonia, could not brook 
subjection, and they longed for their natural kings. Philip 
had subdued Greece by nis victorious arms, but not having 
had time to accustom her to the yoke, he haa thrown matters 
into confusion, rather than produced any firm settlement, and 
he left the whole in a tumultuous state. The young king's 
Macedonian counsellors, alarmed at the troubles which threat- 
ened him, advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at least 
to make no attempts upon it with the sword^ and to recall the 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner tc^ their duty, by apply- 
ing healing measures to the beginning of the revolt Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the only way to 
security, and a thorough establii^ment of his affairs, was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. For he was persuaded^ 
that if he appeared to abate of his dignity in the least article, 
he would be universally insulted. He, therefore, quieted the 
commotions, and put a stop to the rising wars among' the bar- 
barians, by marching with the utmost expedition as Tar as the 

t This IB the 388th verse of the Medea of Euripides. To give the coiv 
text, Creon says. 

Tor Arree, mm ya^orrtty xeu ytt/MtfAsmf 
Afonnti 

The penoas meant in the tragedy were Jason, Crelisa, and Cieon; and in 
Alexander's application of it, Philip is the bridegroom, Cleopatra the bride, 
and Attahis the &ther. 
CieopMtn, tbe niece of Attahis, is by Arrian called Euiydice^ L iL c U. 
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Danube^ where he fought a great battle with Synnps, king of 
the Triballi, and defeated him« 

Some time after this, haying intelligence that the Thebans 
had revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the same 
sentiments, he resolved to show them he was no longer a boy, 
and advanced immediately through the pass of Thermopylae: 
— ^^ Demosthenes," said he, *< called me a boy while I was m 
Illyricum, and among the Triballi, and a stripling when in 
Thessaly; but I will snow him before the walb of Athens that 
1 am a man/' * 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was will- 
ing to give the inhabitants time to change tiieir sentiments. 
He only demanded PhoBnix and Prothytes, the first promoters 
of the revolt, and proclaimed an amnesty to all the rest But 
the Thebans, in their turn, demanded that he should deliver 
up to them Philotas and Antipater, and invited, by sound of 
trumpet, all men to join them who chose to assist m recover- 
ing tne liberty of Greece, Alexander then gave the reins to 
the Macedonians, and the war began with jgreat fury. The 
Tliebansj who had the combat to. maintam against forces 
vastly superior in number, behaved with a courage and ardour 
far above their strength. But when the Macedonian garrison 
fell down from the Cadmea, and charred them in the rear, 
they were surrounded on all sides, and most of them cut in 
pieces. The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, astonished and 
intimidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, would 
submit in silence. Yet he found a more plausible pretence for 
his severity; giving out that his late proceedings were intend- 
ed to gratify nis sllies, being adopted in pursuance of com- 
plaints made against Thebes by the people of Phocis and Pla- 
tasa. He exempted the priests,' all that the Macedonians were 
bound to by the ties of hospitality, the posteritv of Pindar, 
and such as had opposed the revolt: the rest he sold for slaves, 
to the number of thirty thousand. There were above six 
thousand killed in the battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city suffered were va- 
rious and horrible. A party of Thracians demolished the 
house of Timodea, a woman of quality and honour. The sol- 
diers carried off the booty; and the captain, after having vio~ 
lated the lady, asked her whether she nad not some gold and 
silver concealed. She said she had; and taking him alone into 
the garden, showed him a well, into which, she told him, ahe 
had thrown every ^ing of value when the city was taken. 
The officer stooped down to examine the well; upoE which 
the pushed him Wf.aad then despaibch&d bim ^>&l ^ 
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The Thracuans coining up,^ seized and bound her hands, and 
carried her before Alexander, who immediately perceived by 
her look and gait, and the fearless manner in which she fol- 
lowed that savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and 
superior sentiments. The king demanded, who she was? she 
answered, — ^^ I am the sister of. Theagenes, who, in capacity 
af general, foujcht Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in 
the battle of Uhaeronea.^' Alexander, admiripg her answer, 
and the bold action she had performed, commanded her to be 
set at liberty, and her children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they express- 
ed great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For tnough 
they were upon the point of celebrating the feasts of the great 
mysteries, t£ey omitted it on account of the mourning that 
took place, and received such of the Thebans as escaped the 

Smeral wreck with all imaginable kindness into their city, 
ut whether his fury, like that of a lion, was satiated with 
blood, or whether he had a mind to efiace a most cruel and 
barbarous action by an act of clemency, he not only overlooked 
the complaints he had. against them, but desired them to look 
well to their affairs, because, if any thing happened to him, 
Athens would give law to Greece. 

It is said, the calamities he brought upon the Thebans gave 
him uneasiness long after, and, on that account, he treated 
many others with less rigour. It is certain, he imputed the 
murder of Ciitus, which ne committed in his wine, and the 
Macedonians' dastardly refusal to proceed in the Indian expe- 
dition, through which his wars and his glory were left imper- 
fect, to the anger of Bacchus, the avenger of Thebes. And 
there was not a Theban who survived the fatal overthrow, that 
was denied any favour he requested of him. Thus much con- 
cerning the Theban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with 
Alexander against the iPersians, and he was unanimously 
elected captain-general. Many statesmen and philosophers 
came to congratulate him on the occasion; and he hoped that 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of 
the number. Finding, however, that he made but little ac- 
count of Alexander, and that he preferred the enjoyment of 
his leisure in a part of the suburbs called Cranium, he went 
to see him. Diogenes happened to be lying in the siin; and 
at the approach of so many people, he raised himself up a lit- 
tle, and fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The king adoressed 
him in an obliging manner, and asked him, — " If there was 
any thing he could serve him in?'* " Only stand a little out of 
Jfjjr sunMne,^' said Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was 
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struck with such surprise at finding himself so little regarded, 
and saw something so great in that carelessness^ that, while 
his courtiers were ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he 
said, — *f If I were not Alexander, I should wjsh to be Dio- 
genes/' 

He chose to consult the oracle about the event of the war, 
and for that purpose went to Delphi. He happened to arrive 
there on one of the days called inauspkiouSf. upon which the 
law permitted no man to put his question. At first he sent to 
the prophetess to entreat her to do her office; but finding she 
refused to comply, and allejged the^ law in her excuse, he went 
himself and drew her by force into the temple. Then, as if 
conquered by his violence, she said, — ^^ My son, thou art in- 
vincible." Alexander, hearing this, said, — *^ He wanted no 
other answer, for he had the very oracle he desired.*' 

When he was on .tiie point of setting out upon his expedi- 
tion, he had many signs Irom the divine powers. Among the 
rest, the statue of Orpheus in Libethra,* which wasi of cypress 
wood, was in a profuse sweat for several days. The generality 
apprehended this to be an ill presage; but Aristander bade 
tnem dismiss their fears: — *^ It signified," he saidy " Uiat Alex- 
ander would perform actions so worth]^ to he celebrated, that 
they would cost the poets and musicians much labour and 
sweat" 

As to the number of his troops, those that put it at the least, 
say, he carried over thirty thousand foot- and five thousand 
horse; and they who put it at the most tell us, his army conr 
sisted of thirty-four thousand foot and four Uiousand horse* 
The money provided for their subsistence and pay, according 
1o Aristobulus, was only seventy talents. Duns says, he had 
no more than would maintain them one month; but Onesi- 
critus affirms that he borrowed two hundred talents for that 
purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, he chose, at 
his embarkation, to inquire into the circumstances of his 
friends; and to one he gave a farm, to another a village; to this 
the revenue of a borough, and to that of a post When in this 
manner he had disposed of almost all the estates of the crown, 
Perdiccas asked him, — /^ What he had reserved for himself?" 
The king answered, — ^ Hope." " Well," replied Perdiccas^ 
^^ we who share in your laoours, will also tike part in your 
hopes." In consequence of which, he refused the estate allot- 
tea him, and some, others of the ling's friends did the same. 

* This Libethra was in the country of the Odiysse in Thrace. But beside 
this city or mountain in Thnce, there was the Cave of the Nf^mi^hn ^ \}^«i> 
thra» on Mount HelicoOf probabty so denrniAiiated \>^ Orj^ttNiu 
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As for those who accepted his ofiers, or applied to him foi 
favours, he serred them with 6qual pleasure; and by these 
means most of his Macedonian revenues were distributed and 
gone. Such "^yas the spirit and disposition with which he 
passed the Hellespont 

As^oon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he sacri- 
ficed to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. He also 
anointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil,, and ran 
roimd it with his friends, naked, according to the custom that 
obtains; aftw which he put a crown upon it, declaring, — ^^ He 
thougiit that hero extremely happy, in having found a faithful 
friend while he lived, and alter his death an excellent herald to 
set forth his praise.*' As he went about the city to look upon 
the curiosities, he was asked, whether be chose to see Paris's 
lyre? " I set but little yalue," said he, " upon the lyre of Paris; 
but it would nve me pleasure to see that x)f Achilles; to which 
he sung the glorious actions of the brave."* 

In the meantime, Darius's generals had assembled a great 
army^ and taken post upon the banks of the Granicus; so that 
Alexander was under the necessi^ of fighting there to open 
the eates of Asia.^ Many of his officers were apprehensive of 
the depth of the river, and the rough and uneven banks on the 
other side; and some thought a proper regard should be paid 
to a traditionary usage with respect to the time. For the 
kings of Macedon used never to march out to war in the month 
of Dassius. Alexander cured them of this piece of supersti- 
tion, by ordering that month to be called the second jlrieminus. 
And when Parmenio objected to his attempting a passage so 
late in the day, he said, — " The Hellespont would blush, if, 
after having passed it, he should be afraid of the Granicus.'^ 
At the same time he threw himself into the stream with thir- 
teen troops of horse; and as he advanced in the face of the ene- 
my's arrows, in spite of the steep banks, which were lined 
With cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the river, 
which often bore him down, or covered him with its waves, 
his motions seemed rather the efiects of madness than sound 
sense. He held on, however, till, by great and surprising ef- 
forts he gained the opposite banks, which the mud made ex- 
tremely slippery and dangerous. When he was there, he was 
forced to stand an engagement with the enemy, hand to hand, 
and with great confusion on his part, because they attacked his 

* This alludes to that passage in the mnth book of the ifiad»— 

** Amus'd at ease the g^odlike man they found, 
Pleas'd with the solemn harp's harmonious sound; 
With these he sooths his angry soul» and sings 
n'imiiiortiUdeedsofheroesuidofkings.'* Pupe. 
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men as fast as the^ cam&over, before he had tune to form 
them: for tho Persian troops, charging with loud shouts, and 
with horse against horse, made good use of their spears, and 
when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, beoause he was easy 
to be distinguished, both by his buckler, and by his crest, on 
each side of which was a lai^ and beautiful plume of white 
feathers. His cuirass was pierced by a jayelin at the joint, 
but he escaped unhurt After this, Rhoesaces and Spithri- 
dates, two officers of great distinction, attacked him at once. 
He ayoided Spithridates with ^eat address, and receiyed 
Rhcesaces witJi such a stroke of his spear upon his breast-plate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then he drew his sword to despatch 
him, but his adyersary still maintained the combat Mean- 
time, Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself up on his horse, ^ye him a blow with his battle-axe, 
which cut off his crest with one side of his plume* Nay, the 
force of it was Such, that the helmet could hardly resist it; it 
eyen penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to repeat 
his stroke, when the celebrated Clitus* preyent^ him, by 
running him through the body with- his spear. At the same 
time Alexander brought Rhoesaces to the ^uiid with his 
sword. 

While the cayalry were fighting with so much funr^the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx passed the riyer, and ^en the infantry like- 
wise engaged. Tne enemy made no great or long resistance, 
but soon turned their backs, and fled, all but the Grecian mer- 
cenaries, who making a stand upon an eminence, desir^ Alex- 
ander to giye his word of honour that they should be spared. 
But that prince, influenced rather by his passion than his rea- 
son, instead of giying them quarter, adyanced to attack them, 
and was so warmly receiyed that he had his horse killed un- 
der him. It was net, howeyer, the famous Bucephalus. In 
this dispute he had more of his men killed and wounded than 
in all the rest of the battle; for here they had to do with ex- 
perienced soldiers, who fought with a courage heightened by 
despair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle twenty thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand fiye hundred horse;t whereas 

* In the original h is Kxvroc *e utyas, CUtus the Great. But in Diodorui 
r502 and 503), we find KMrro; e ^tfuv, CUixu the Black; and Athenxus 
(539, C.) mentions %3^mtt h TMuat^ ClUtu the Fair. Plutarch^ therefore, 
probably wrote it 'p fux«r. 

f Some manuscripts mention only ten thousand foot killed, which is the 
number we hare in iHodonis (505). Aiiian (p. ^) makes Ihe nomber of 
horse killed only a thousand. 
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Alexander had no more than fhirtywfbur men killed,^ nine of 
which were the infantry. To do honour to their memory, he 
erected a statue to each of them in bras^, tlie workmanship of 
Lysippus. , And that the Greeks might have their share in the 
sk>ry of the day, he sent them presents out of the spoil: to 
uie Athenians, in particular, he sent three hundred bucklers. 
Upon the rest of the spoils he put this pompous inscription: — 

WON BY ALEXANDER THE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE GREEKS, 
(excepting the LACEDJBMONIANS,) of the BARBARIANS IN 

ASIA. The greatest j>art of the plate, thepurple furniture, and 
other things of that kind which he took from the Persians, he 
sent to his mother. ^ 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the face 
of Alexander's affairs; insomuch that Sardis,^ the principal 
ornament of the Persian empire on the maritime side, made 
its submission. All the other cities followed its example, 
except Halicarnassus and Miletus; these he took by storm, 
and subdued all the adjacent country. After this he remain- 
ed some time in suspense as to the course he should take. One 
while he was for gpmg, with great expedition, to risk all upon 
the fate of one battie with Darius: another while he was for 
first.reducing all the maritime provinces; that when he had ex- 
ercised and strengthened himself by those intermediate actions 
and acquisitions, ne might then march a^inst that prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia near the city of the Xanthians, 
which they tell us, a,t that time turned its course of its own 
accord, and, overflowing its banks, threw up a plate of brass, 
upon which were engraved certain ancient cnaracters, signify- 
ing, — ^** That the Persian empire would one day come to a 
period, and be destroyed by the Greeks." Encouraged by 
this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all the coast, as far as 
Phoenicet and Cilicia. His march through Pamphylia has af- 
forded matter to many historians for pompous inscription, as 
if it was by the interposition of heaven, that the sea retired 
before Alexander, which at other times, ran there with so 
strong a current, that the breaker-rocks, at the foot of the 
mountain yery seldom were left bare. Menander, in his plea- 
sant way, refers to this pretended miracle in one of his co- 
medies: — 

♦ Arrian (47^ says, there were about twenty-five of the king's friends 
killed, and of the persons of less note, sixty horse and thirty foot. Q. Cur- 
tius ii^orms us, it was on^y the twenty-five friends who had statues. They 
were erected at Dia, a city of Macedonia, firom whence Q. Metellus remov- 
ed them long after, and carried them to Rome. 

t This P^Boice, as Palmerius has observed, was a district of Lycia or 
Pamphylia, • 
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How like gp^at AisxAin>Bm! do I jeek 
A fHend? Spontaneous he i)resent8 hiiqself. 
Have I to march where seas indignant roll? 
The sea retires, and there I march. 

But Alexander himself, in his epistles, makes no miracle of 
it:* he only says,-^" He marched from Phaselis by the way 
called Climax:^ 

He had staid some time at Phaselis; and having found in 
the market place a statue of Theodectes, who was of that 
place, but then dead, he went out one evening when he had 
drunk freely at supper, in masauerade, and covered the statue 
with garlands. Tnus, in an hour of festivity, he paid an 
agreeable compliment to the memory of a man with whom 
he had formerly had a connectionf> by means of AridtoUe 
and philosophy. 

After this he subdued such of the Pisidiahs as had revolt- 
ed, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, which is 
said to have been the seat of the ancient Midas, he found' the 
famed chariot, fastened with cords, made of the bkrk of tiie 
cornel tree, and was informed of a tradition, firmly believed 
among the barbarians, — "That the Fates had decreed tfie em- 
pire of the world to the man who should untie tiie knot*'' 
Most historians say, it was twisted so many private ways, and 
the ends so allfuUy concealed within, that Alexander, finding 
he could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, and so 
made many ends instead of two. But Aristobulus affirms that 
he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which fastened the 
yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were in Paphlagonia and Gappadocia; 
and Uiere news was brought him of the death of Memnon,t 

* Tliere is likewise a passag^e in Strabo> which fully proves that there was 
no miracle in it: — ** Near the city of Phaselis," says he, ** between Lycia 
and Pamphyliii, there is a passage by the sea side, through which Alexan- 
der marched his army. Tms passa|[« is veiv narrow, andlies between ^the 
shore and the mountun Climax, which oyerlooks the Pamphylian sea. It is 
dty at low water, so that tiayellers pass through it with safety; but when the 
sea is high, it is overflowed. It was then the winter season, and Alexander, 
who depended much Upon his good fortune, was resolved to set out without 
staying till the floods were d>ated; so that Ms men were forced to march u|i 
to the middle in water.** — SMb, lib. xiv. 

Josephus refers to this pa8sa|^ of Alexander, to gain the more eredit 
among the Greeks and Romans to the passage of the Israelites thfoogh the 
Bed Sea. 

\ Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with ^reat success to re^ 
duce the Greek islands, and was on the point of invadmg Euboea, Darius 
was St a loss whom to employ. While he was in this suspense, Charidemus,- 
an Athenian, who had served with great reputation under Philip of Msaa:^' 
don, but was how very zealous for the Pemaxi m\exe«\.) ^\.\a\ivi^a&.Na wX^C^ft 
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who was the most respectable officer Darifis had in the mari- 
time parts of his kingdom^ and likely to have ^iven the inva- 
der most trouble. This confirmed nim in his resolution of 
marching into the upper provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Susa, full 
of confidence in his numbers, for his army consisted of no less 
than six hundred thousand combatants; and greatly encouraged 
besides by a dream, which the magi bad interprd[ed rather in 
the manner they thought would please him- than with a regard 
to probability. He dreamed, — *^ That he saw the Macedonian 
phalanx all on fire; and that Alexander, in the dress which he, 
Darius, had formerly worn when one of the king's couriers,* 
acted as his servant; after which Alexander went into the tem- 
ple of Belu99 and there suddenly disappeared." By this 
neaven seems to have signified, tnat prosperity and honour 
would attend the Macedonians; ^uid that Alexander would be- 
come master of Asia, like Darius before him, who, of a simple 
courier, became a king; but that he would nevertheless soon 
die, and leave his glory behind him. 

Darius was still more encouraged by Alexander's long stay 
in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effect of his fear. But 
* the real cause of hb stay was sickness, which some attribute 
to bis great fatigues^ and others to his bathing in the river 
Cydnus, whose water is extremely cold. His physicians durst 
not give him any medicines, because they thought themselves 
not so certain oi the cure, as of the danger they must incur in 
the application: for they feared the Macedonians, if they did 
not succeed, would suspect them of some bad practice. !rhilip 
the Acarnanian saw how desperate the king's case was, as well 
as the rest; but besides the confidence he had in his friend- 
ship, he thought it the highest ingratitude, when his master 
was in so much danger, not to risk something with him in 
exhausting all his art for his relief. He, therewre, attempted 

king iand his ministers right:—" While you, Sir,** said he to Darius, •* are 
safe, the empire can never be in great danger. Let me, therefore, exhort 
you never to expose your person, but to make choice of some able general 
to march^against your enem^. One hundred thousand men wiU be more 
than sufficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, to compel him to 
abandon this enterprise; and if you will honour me with the command, I wiU 
be accountable for the success of what I advise." Darius was ready to ac- 
cede to the proposal; but the Persian grandees, through envy, accused 
Chftridemus ot a treasonable design and effected has ruin. Darius repented 
in a few days, but it was then too late. That able counsellor and general 
was condemned and executed. — Diod, Sic 1. xvii. Q, Curt. 1. iii. 

* In the text Ar}^i^. But it appears from Hesychius and Suidaa, that it 
should be read Ac<r«iJV»c. It is the Persian word istandot stator, (from stocfe, 
stare) with a Greek termination^ and we learn from Cicero^ that ataior &g- 
uiSesAcouticr. 
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the cure, and found no diJKculty in persuading the king to wait 
with patience till his medicine was prepared, or to take it 
when ready; so desirous was he of a speedy recovery, in order 
to prosecute the war. 

In the meantime. Parmenio sent him a letter from the camp, 
advising him " to oeware of Philip^ whom,'* he said. ^ Darius 
had prevailed upon, hy presents ot infinite value, and the pro- 
mise of his daughter in -marriage, to take him off by poison^" 
As soon as Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his 
pillow, without showing it to anv of his friends. The time 
appointed being come, rhilip with the king's friends, entered 
the chamber, having tlie cup which contained the medicine in 
his hand. The king received it freely, without the least 
marks of suspicion, and at t^e same time put the letter into his 
hands. It was a striking situation, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy; the one reading, while the other was 
drmking. They looked upon each other, but with a very dif- 
ferent air. The king, with an open and unembarrassed coun* 
tenance, expressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence 
he had in his honour; Phuip's look showed his indignation at 
the calumny. One while ne lifted up his eyes and hands to 
heaven, protesting his fidelity; another while he threw him- 
self down by the oedside, entreating his master to be of good 
courage, and trust to his care. 

Tho. medicine, indeed,, was so strong, and overpowered his 
spirits in such a manner, that at first ne was speechless, and 
discovered scarce any sign of sense or life. ISut afterwards 
he was soon relieved by this faithful physician,* and recovered 
so well that he was able to show himself to the Macedonians, 
whose distress did not abate till he came personally before 
them. 

There was m the army^of Darius a Macedonian fugitive, 
named Amyntas^ who knew perfectly well the disposition oi 
Alexander. This man, perceiving that Darius prepared to 
niarch throujgh the straits in quest of Alexander, beeged of 
him to remain where he was, and take the advantage of receiv- 
ing an enemy, so much infenor to him in number, upon large 
and spacio.us plains. Darius answered, — ^^^He was afraid. m 
that case t^e enemy would fly without coming to an action, 
and Alexander escape him.*' " If that is all you fear,'* replied 
the Macedonian, <Met it give you ho farther uneasiness; for 
he will come to seek you, and is already on his march." 
However, his representations had no effect: Darius set out for 
Cilicia; and Alexander was making for Syria in quest of him. 
But happening to miss each other in the night, they both 

.* In three day*' tone. 
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turned back; Alexander rejoicing in his ^ood fortune, and has- 
tening to meet Darius in the straits; while Darius endeavour- 
ed to disengage himself, and recover his former camp; for by 
this time he was sensible of his error in throwing himself into 
ground hemmed in by the sea, on one side, and me mountains 
on the other, and intersected by the river Pinarus, so that it 
was impracticable for cavalrvj and his infantry could only act in 
small and broken parties; while, at the same time, this situation 
was extremely convenient for the enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action; 
but the skilful disposition of his forces contributed still more 
to his gaining the victory. As his army was very small in com- 
parison of that of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as to 
prevent its being surrounded, by stretching out his right wing 
farther than the enemy's left In iYtaX wing he acted in person, 
and, fighting in the foreniost ranks, put the barbarians toUight. 
He was wounded, however, in the thigh, and, according to 
Chares, by Darius, who engaged him haim to hand. But Alex- 
ander, in the account he gave Antipater of the battle, does not 
mention who it was that wounded nim. He only says, he re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh by a swoi*d, and that no dangerous 
consequences followed it \ 

The victprywas a very signal one; for he killed above a hun- 
dred and ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was wanting 
to complete it but the taking of Darius; and that prince escaped 
narrowly, having' got the start of his pursuer only by four or 
five furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and re- 
turned wim them to his Macedonians. He found them loading 
themselves with the plunder of the enemy's camp, which was 
rich and various; though Darius, to make his troops fitter for 
action, had left most of the baggage in Damascus. The Ma- 
cedonians had reserved for their master the tent of Darius, 
in which he found officers of the household magnificently 
clothed, rich furniture, andgreattjuantitiesof gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put on his armour, he went to the bath, 
saying to those about him, — ^^ Let us go and refresh ourselves 
after Sie fatigues of the field, in the bath of Darius." " Nay, 
rather," said one of his friends, '^ in the bath of Alexander; 
for the goods of the conquered are, and should be called the 
conqueror's." When he nad taken a view of the basins, vials, 
boxes, and other vases, curiously wrought in gold, smelled the 
fragrant odours of essences, and seen the splendid furniture 
of spacious apartments, he turned to his friends and said, 
" This, then, it seems, it was to be a king."t 

* Diodoms says a hundred and thirty thousand. 
fAs if he budsaid,^^ Gould a king place, his happiness in such enjoy* 
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Ashe was sittine down to tableman account was brought 
him, that among the prisoners were the mother and wife of 
Dattus, and two unmarried daughters; and that upon seeing 
his chariot and bow they broke out into great lamentations, 
concluding^ that he was dead. Alexander, after some pause, 
during which he was rather commiserftting their misfortunes 
than rejoicing in his own success, sent Leonatus to assure 
them,—" That Darius was not dead; that they had nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute with Darius was only for 
empire; and that they should find themselves provided for in 
the same manner as when Darius was in his greatest prosperi- 
ty/' -If this message to the captive princesses was gracious 
and humane, his actions were still more so. He allowed them 
to do the funeral honours to what Persians they pleased, and 
for that purpose furnished them, out of the spoils, with robes, 
and all the other decorations that were customary. They had 
as many domestics^ and were served in all respects in as ho- 
nourable a manner as before: indeed, their appointment^ were 
greater. But there was another part of his behaviour to them 
still more noble and princely. Though they were now cap- 
tives, he considered that they were ladies, not only of high, 
rank, but of great modesty andvirtqe; and took care that they 
should not hear an indecent word, nor have the least cause to 
suspect any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they had been 
in a holy temple or asylum of virjgins, rather than in an ene- 
my's camp, they lived unseen ancTunapproached, in the most 
sacred privacy. 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one of fhe most beautiful 
women, as Darius was one of the tallest and handsomest men 
in the world; and that, their daughters much resembled them. 
But Alexander, no doubt^ thought it more glprious and wor- 
thy of a king to conquer himself, than to subdue his enemies, 
and, therefore, never approached one of them. Indeed, his 
continence was such, that he knew not any woman before his 
marriage, except Barsine, who became a widow by the death 
of her husband, Memnoq, and was taken prisoner pear Damas- 
cus. She was well versed in the Greek literature, a .woman of 
the mo^t agreeable temper, and of roval extraction; for her 
father, Artabazus, was grandson to a iing of Persia.* Ac- 
cording to Aristobulus, it was Parmenio, that put Alexander 
upon this connection witfi so accomplished a woman, whose 
beauty was her least perfection. As for the other female cap- 
tives, though they weite tall and beautiful, Alexander took no 

xnents as these?" For Alexander was not, till long after this, corrupted by 
the Persian luxiuy. « - 

* Son to a kiii^ ofPermM'u daughter. 
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farther notice of them than to say, bv way of a jest, — ^" What 
eye-sores these Persian women arer* fie fotind a counter- 
charm in the beauty of ^elf-eovemment and sobriety; and^ in 
the strength of that| passed mem by as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon the coast, ac- 
quainted him by letter, that there was one Theodoras, a Ta- 
rentine, with him, who had two beautiful boys to sell, and de- 
sired to know whether he chose to buy them. Alexander was 
so much incensed at this application, that he asked his friends 
several times,^ — ^^ What base inclination3 Philoxenus had ever 
seen in him, that he durst make him so ihfemous a proposal?" 
In his answer to the letter, «rhich was extremely severe upon 
Philoxenus, he ordered him to dismiss Theodoras and his vile 
merchandise together. He likewise reprimanded young Ag 
non for offering to purchase Crobylus for him, whose beauty 
was famous in Corinth; Being informed that two Macedo- 
nians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives 
of some of his mercenaries who served under Parmenio, he 
ordered that ojEcer to inquire into the affair; and if they were 
found guilty to put them to death, as no better than savages, 
bent on the destractioh of human kind. In the same letter, 
speaking of his own conduct, he expresses hiipself in these 
terms: — " For my part, I have neither seen, nor desired to see, 
the wife of Darius; so far from that, I have not suffered any 
man to speak of her beauty before me.'' He used to say, — 
" That sleep, and the commerce with the sex, were the things 
that made him most sensible of his mortality.'' For he con- 
sidered both weariness and pleasure as the natural effects of 
our weakness. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this there are 
many proofs; and we have a. remarkable one in what he said 
to Ada, whom he called his mother, and had made queen of 
Caria.* Ada, to express her affectionate' regards, sent him, 
every day, a number of excellent dishes, and a handsome des- 
sert; and, at last, she sent him some of her best cooks and 
bakers. But he said, — ^^ He had no need of them: for he had 
been supplied with better cooks by his tutor Leonidas; a march 
before day to dress his dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his 
supper." He added, that "the same Leonidas used to examine 
the chests and wardrobes in which his bedding and clothes 

* This princess, after the death of her eldest brother Mausohis, and his 
consort Artemina, who died without childreny succeeded to the throne 
ynth her brother Hidreus, to whom she had been married. Hidreus dyin^ 
before her, Pexodorus, her third brother, dethroned her, and after his 
death, his son-in-law, Orontes, seized the crown. But Alexander Kstored 
Aer to the possession of her dominions. 
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were j^nt, lest something of luxury and scrperfluity should be 
intromiced there by his mother." 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he was thought to 
be. It was supposed so, because he passed a great deal of time 
at table; but that time was spent ratner in tsLlking than drink- 
ing, every cup introducing some long discourse. Besides, he 
never made tnese Ions meals but whefn he had' abundance of 
leisure upon his han(& When business called he was not to 
be detained by wine, or sleep, or pleasure, or honourable love, 
or the most entertaining spectacle, though the- motions of other 
generals have been retarded by some ofthese things. His life 
sufficiently confirms this assertion; for, though very short, he 
performed in it innumerable great actions. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen^ he sacrificed 
to the gods; after which he took his dinner sitting. The re^ 
of the day he spent in hunting, or deciding the difierences 
among his troops, or in reading and writing. If he was upon 
a march which did not require haste, he would exercise him- 
self in shooting and darting the javelin, or in mounting or 
alighting (rom a chariot at mil speed.. Sonietimes also he di- 
verted himself with fowling and fox-hunting, as we find by 
bisjournals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be refreshed 
with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the stewards of his 
kitchen whether they had prepared eivery thing in a handsome 
manner for supper. It was not till late in the evening, arid 
when night was come on^ that he took this meal, and then he 
ate in a recumbent posture. He was very attentive to his 
guests at table, that they might be served equally, and none 
neglected. His entertainments^ as we have already observed, 
lasted many hours;' but they were lengthened out rather by 
conversation than drinking. His conversation, in many re- 
spects, was niore agreeable than that of most princes, for he 
was not deficient in the graces of society. His only fault was 
hfs retaining so much oi the soldier,* as to indulge a trouble- 
some vanity. He would not only boast of his own actions, 
but suffered himself to be cajoled by flatterers to an amazing 
degree. These wretches were an intolerable burden to the 
rest of the company, who did not choose to contend with them 
in adulation, nor yet to appear behind them in their opinion 
of their kin^s achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, that when 
the choicest fruit and fish were brought him from distant coun- 

* The ancients in th^ comic pieces, used alwa3rs to put the rodomots^ 
tadea in the character of a soldier. At preaent the vrav^ W«% ^&\iie\^ h%3ki» 
ty as any set of people niuiteTer. 
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tries and seaB, he would send some to eadi of his friends, and 
he yery often left hone for himself! Tet there was always a 
magnificence at his table, and the expense rose with his for- 
tune, till it came to ten thousand drachmai for one entertain- 
ment There it stood; and he did not su&r those that invited 
him to exceed that sum. 

After the battle of Issus, he sent to Damascus, and seized the 
money and equipages of the I^ersians« together with their 
. wives and children. On that occasion the Thessalian cavalry 
enriched themselves most They had, indeed, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
wim this commission, that they might have the best share in 
the spoil. Not but the rest of the army found sufficient booty; 
and tne Macedonians having once -tasted the treasures and tlie 
luxury of the barbarians, hunted for the Persian wealth with 
all the ardour of hounds upon scent 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, be- 
fore he went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon ap- 
plication, the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their sub- 
mission: only Tyre helcl out He besieged that .city seven 
months; duong which time he erected vast mounts of earth, 
plied it with his engines, and invested it on the side next the 
sea with two hundred galleys. He had a dream, in which he 
saw Hercules offering him his hand from the wall, and inviting 
him to enter. And many of the Tyrians dreamed *—" That 
Apollo declared he would go over to Alexander, because he 
was displeased with their behaviour in the town." Hereupon 
the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter taken in the tact, 
loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the pedes- 
tal; not scrupling to call him an AlexandrUt. In another dream, 
Alexander tnodght he saw a satyr playing before him at some 
distance; and when he advanced to take him, the savage eluded 
his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing, and taking 
many circuits round him, he prevailed on him to surrender 
himself. The interpreters, plausibly enough, divided the 
Greek term for satyr into two, Sa Tyrosj which signifies Tyre 
is thine. They still show us a fountain, near which Al^^&Qoer 
is said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursion against 
the Arabians, who dwelt about Antilibanus. There he ran a 
great risk of his life, on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, 

* One of the Tyiians ^reamed he saw Apollo flying from the ci^. Upon 

his reporting this to the people, they would have stoned him, supposing 

that he did it to intimidate them. He was obliged, therefore, to take 

refuge in the temple of Hercules. But the magistrates, upon mature de- 

JUbentioD, resolved to fix one end of a gold chain to the statue of Apollo^ 

Mijd the other to the altar of Hercules.— Diod. ifte. Uh. sm 
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who insisted on attending him; being, as he alleged, neither 
older nor less valiant than Phoenix. JSut when tney came to 
the hills, and quitted their horses, to march up on foot, the 
rest of their party got far before Alexander and^Lysimachus. 
Night came on^andas tne enemy was alyio great distance, the 
king would not leave his preceptor, borne down wi^ fatigue 
and the weight of years. Therefore, while he was encourag- 
ing and helping him forward, he was insensibly separated from 
his troops, and had a dark and very cold nig^ht to pass in an 
exposed and dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed 
at a distance a number of scattered fires wnich the enemy had 
lighted; and depending upon his swiftness and activity, as 
well as accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difficulty, by taking a share in Uie labour and danger, he ran 
to the next fire. After having killed two of the oarbarians 
that sat watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened 
with it to his party, who soon kindled a great fire. The sight 
of this so intimidated the enemv^ that many of them fled, and 
those who ventured to attack him, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. By these means he passed the night in safety, 
according to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination in this 
manner — Alexander had permitted his main body to repose 
themselves, after the long and severe fatigues they nad under- 
gone, and ordered only some small parties to keep theTyrians 
m play. In the meantime. Aristander, his principal sooth- 
sayer, offered sacrifices; and one day, upon inspecting the en- 
trails of the victim, he boldly asserted, among those about him, 
that the city would certainly be taken that month. As it hap- 
pened then to be the last day of the month, his assertion was 
received with ridicule and scorn. The king perceiving he was 
disconcerted, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of 
his ministers to completion, gave orders that the day should 
not be called the thirtieth^ but the twenty-eighth of the month. 
At the same time he called out his forces by sound of trum- 
pet, and made a much more vigorous assault than he at first 
intended. The attack was violent^ and those who were left 
behind in the camp, quitted it to have a share in it, and to sup- 
port their fellow-Boldiers; insomuch, that the Tyrians were 
ibrced to give out, and Uie city was taken that very day. 

From Uienoe he marched into Syria, and laid siege to Graza, v 
the capital of that country^ While he was employed there, a 
bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of earth upon his shoulder, 
and then going to perch on tiie cross-cords with which they 
turned the engiofls, was entangled and taken. The event an- 
swered Aristander's interpretanon of this sign: Alexander was 
wounded in the shouldor/but he took the w^ « 1^ ^i^f^^o^Mk. 

Voi. IIL-'- — 2L 23 
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of its spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra, and others of his 
friends. His tutor, Lieonidas, was not foi^tten; and the pre- 
sent he made him had something particular in it It consisted 
of five hundred talents weight of frankincense,* and a hundred 
of myrrh, and was s^t upon the recollection of the hopes he 
had conceived when a boy. It seems Leonidas one day had 
observed Alexander, at a sacrifice, throwing incense into the 
fire by handfuls: upon which he said, — ^* Alexander, when you 
have conquered the country where spices ^ow, you may be 
thus liberal of your incense; but, in the meantime, use what 
you have more sparingly.'' He, therefore, wrote thus, — ^* I 
have sent you frankincense and myrrh in abundance, that you 
may be no longer a churl to the gods.'' 

A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of 
the most curious and valuable things among the treasures and 
the whole equipage of Darius, he asked his friends what they 
thought most worthy to be put in it? Different things were 
proposed: but he said,— « The Iliad most deserved such a 
case." This particular is mentioned by several writers of 
credit And if what the Alexandrians say, upon the faith of 
Heraclides, be true, Homer was no bad auxiliary or useless 
counsellor in the course of the war. They tell us, that when 
Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined to build 
there a great city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
called after his own name, by the advice of his architects he 
had marked a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the 
foundation; but a wonderful dream made him fix upon another 
situation. He thought a person with gray hair, and a very 
venerable aspect, approached him, and repeated the following 
lines:— ^ 

High o'er a gul^ sea, the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disembog^g Nile. IPcpeA 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and went to 
Pharos, which at that time was an island lying a little above 
the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the conti- 
nent by a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon the 
place than he perceived the commodiousness of the situation. 
It is a tongue of land, not unlike an isthmus, whose breadth is 
proportionable to its length. On one side it has a great lake, 
and on the other the sea, which there forms a capacious hap- 

• The common Attic talent, in Troy weight, was - 56 11 171 

This talent consisted of 60 miruB/ but there was another ^ 

Attic talent, by some said to consist of 80, by othem 

oFlOOmiruB, Themtnawas - • • • U 7 16A 

Tbe tgleat of .ATcTandria was • • - • • 1(M 19 14^ 



ftour.* This led him to declare, that " Homer, among his 
other admirable qualifications, was an excellent architect;^ and 
he ordered a city to be planned suitable to the ground, and its 
appendant conveniences. For want of chalk, tliey made use 
of flour, which answered well enough upon a black soil, and 
they drew a line with it about the semicircular bay The arms 
of this semicircle were terminated bv straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a sudden an in- 
finite number of lar^e birds of various kmds rose, like a black 
cloud, out of the river and the lake, and lighting upon the 

fjlace, ate up all the flour that was used in markmg out the 
hies. Alexander was disturbed at the omen; but the diviners 
encouraged him to proceed, by assuring him it was a sign that 
the city he was going to build would be blest with such plenty, 
as to furnish a supply to all that should repair to it from oilier 
nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to hi^ architects, and went 
to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and la- 
borious journey;! and beside the fatigue, liiere were two great 

* *CU Hf ti^ Torcy w^ta. iiet^t^a, (^reufut yag nrtf irB/utm ^xatnrof t^tm ^/x/x¥rfOf 

Dacier underatands this whole passage (which, as he observes, is not 
without its difficulties) as a description of me isle of Pharos. It certainly 
was the isle of Pharos tliat formed the harbour, which was a double one, 
and he adduces the authorities of Caesar and Virgil to prove that point. 
But how did the isle of Pliaros lie between, or divide, the sea and a great 
lake? Dacier takes xt/utnf ti iroxxn mm ^axetavAf to mean the same as ^i^yaJVi 
b±KaLrctef» Alexandria, however, does certainhr stand between the lake 
Marea, or Mareotis, and the Canobic branch or the Nile, which may well 
enough be called a sea. And the word Siufyna^ .does undoubtedly signify 
§€paraiing, or dividing. 

Our version of this passage is, moreover, confirmed bv the account which 
Biodorus, the Sicilian, gives of the ^tuation of Alexanoria. That historian 
says, it was seated veiy commodiously by the haven of Pharos; the streets 
were so contrived as to admit the cooling breezes, which refreshed the air. 
Alexander ordered a broad and high w^ to be drawn around it, so as to 
have the sea close on one side, and a great lake on the other. Its form re- 
sembled that of a soldier's cloak. One laige beautiful street paseed from 
eate to gate, being in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty furlongs, or 
nve miles. It became in after-ages so rich and famous, that there were on 
its rolls three hundred thousand freemen.— /)iodf. Sie, 1. xviL ^ ■ 

f As to his motives in this jomney, historians ^sagree. Arrian (1. liL 
c 3,) tells us, be took it in imitation of Perseus and Hercule^ the former 
of which had consulted that ocacle when he was despatched against the Gor- 
gons; and the latter twice, oiz; when he went into Libya against Antxus, and 
when he marched into Eg3rpt against Busiris. Now, as Perseus and Her- 
cules gave themselves out to be the sons of the Grecian Jupiter, so Alez- 
jmder had a mind to take Jimiter Ammon for his father. Maximum TyoaiA 
{Serm. xxv.) infbfintiub tiMlM weal to^MOfu: ^tefnwfiwaM^ ^'^m^^^K^'^ 
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dangers attending it The one was, that their water might 
fidl, in a desert of many days' joumev, which afforded no 
giipply; and the other, tnat they mieht ne surprised by a vio* 
lent south wind amidst the wastes ofsand, as it happened long 
before to the army of Cambyses. The wind raised the sand, 
and rolled it in such waves, that it devoured full fifty thousand 
men. These difficulties were considered and represented to 
Alexander: but it was not easy to divert him from any of his 

Eurposes. Fortune had supported him in such a manner, that 
is resolutions were become invincibly strong; and his cou« 
rage inspired him with such a spirit of adventure, that he 
thought it not enough to be victorious in the field, but he must 
conquer both time and place. 

The divine assistances which Alexander experienced in this 
march, met with more credit than the oracles delivered at the 
end of it; though those extraordinary assistances, in some 
measure, confirmed the oracles. In the first place, Jupiter 
sent such a copious and constant rain, as not only delivered 
them from all fear of suffering by thirst, but, by moistening 
the sand, and making it firm to the foot, made the air clear, 
and fit for respiration. In the next place, when they found 
the marks which were to serve for guides to travellers, remov- 
ed or defaced, and in consequence wandered up and down 
without any certain route, a flock of crows made their appear- 
ance, and directed them in the way. When they marched 
briskly on, the crows flew with equal alacrity; when they lag- 
ged behind or halted, the crows also stopped. What is stu 
stranger, Callisthenes avers, that at night when they happened 
to be going wrong, these birds called them by their croaking 
and put them right again. 

Wnen he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the place, 
the minister of Ammon received him witiK salutations from 
the god as from a father. And when he inquired, — ^^ Whether 
any of the assassins of his father had escaped him?*' thepriest 
desired' he would not express himself in that manner, " for his 
father was not a mortal.'' Then he asked, — ^^ Whether all the 
murderers of Philip were punished; and whether it was given 
the proponent to be the conqueror of the world?" Jupiter an- 
swered, — ^^ That he granted him that high distinction; and 
that the death of Philip was sufficiently avenged." Upon thii?, 
Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god by rich of- 
ferings, and loaded the 'priests with presents of great value. 
This IS the account most historians give us of the affair of the 
oracle: but Alexander himself in tne letter he wrote to bis 

MadJustin (h xl c. 11»} mya, fhe intentioti of Has Tint was to dear up lib 
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mother on that occasion, only says,—" He received certain 
private answers from the oracle, which he would communicate 
to her, and her only, at his return." 

Some say, Ammon's prophet being desirous to address him 
in an obliging manner m Greek, intended to say, Paidiany 
which signifies, My Son; but in his barbarous pronunciation, 
made the word end with an a instead of an ra, and so said^ 
Pai Liosj which signifies, Son of Jupiter. Alexander, they 
add, was delighted with the mistaike in the pronunciation, and 
from that mistake was propagated a report that Jupiter himself 
had called him his son. 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philosopher; and the 
saying of his that pleased him most was, — ^^ that all men are 
governed by god, tor in every thing that which rules and go- 
verns is divine.*' But Alexanders own maxim was more 
agreeable to sound philosophy: he said, — " God is the com- 
mon father of men, but more particularly of the good and vir- 
tuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected a lofty port, 
such as might suit a man perfectly convinced of his divine 
original; but it was in a small degree, and with great caution, 
that he assumed any thing of divinity among the Greeks. We 
must except, however^ what he wrote to tne Athenians con- 
cerning Samos: " It was not I who gave you that free and 
famous city, but your then lord, who was called my father," . 
meaning rhilip.* 

Yet, long after this, when he was wounded with an arrow, 
and experienced great torture from it, he said,—-^' My friends^ 
this b olood, and not the ichor 

<< Which blest immortals shed. 

One day it happened to thunder in such a dreadful manner, 
that it astonished all that heard it; upon which Anaxarchus the 
sophist, being in company with him, said, — ^^ Son of Jupiter, 
could you do so?" Alexander answered with a smile, — " I do 
not choose to be so terrible to my friends as you would have 
me, who despise my entertainments, because you see fish 
served up, and not the heads of Persian grandees." It seems 
the king had made Hephaestion a present of some small fish, 
and Anaxarchus observing it, said, " Why did he not rather 
send you the heads of princes;"t intimating how truly despi- 

* He knew the Athenians were sunk into such meanness, that they wotild 
readily admit liis pretenaons to divimty. So afterwards they ddned De- 
metrius. ^^ 

t Diogenes imputes this saying of AnaxaxcYiuft \.o ^<fc vj«p»oti\«i'^B!»^to. 
Nicocreon, tyrmt of Salamis. According to Yum> KV«3W^'t\flCT»^^»»^*^ 

iJ3* 
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cable those glittering thingsare which conmierors pursue with 

00 much danger ana fatigue; since, after all, their enjoyments 
are little or nothing superior to those of other men. It ap- 
pears, then, from what nas been said, that Alexander neither 
Delieved, nor was elated with, the notion of his divinity, but 
that he only made use of it as a means to bring others into 
subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia^ he honoured the 
eods with sacrifices and solemn processions; on which occa- 
sion the people were entertained with music and dancing, and 
tragedies were presented in the greatest perfection, not only 
in respect of the magnificence of me scenery, but the spirit of 
emulation in those who exhibited them. In Athens persons 
are chosen by lot out of the tribes to conduct those exhioitions; 
but in this case the princes of Cyprus vied with each other 
with incredible ardour; particularly^ Nicocreon king of Sala- 
mis, and Pasicrates king of Soli. They chose the most cele- 
brated actors that could be found: Pasicrates risked the victory 
upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon Thessalus. Alexan- 
der interested himself particularly in behalf of the latter; but 
did not discover his attachment, till Athenodorus was declar- 
ed victor by all the sufira^s. Then, as he left the theatre, he 
said, — ^^ I commend the judges for what they have done; but 

1 would have given half my kingdom rather tiban have seen 
Thessalus conquered.'' 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for not malung his appearance on their stage at the feasts of 
Bacchus, and entreated Alexander to write to Uiem in his fa- 
vour; though he refused to comply with that request, he paid 
his fine for him. Another actor, named Lycon, a native of 
Scarphia, performing with great applause before Alexander, 
dexterouslv inserted in one of the speeches of the comedy a 
verse in which he asked him for ten tsdents. Alexander laugh- 
ed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time that he received a letter from Darius, 
in which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification 
and future friendship, to pay him ten thousand talents in ran- 
som of the prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this 
side the Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. 
Upon his communicating these proposals to his friends, Par- 

invked Anaxarchus to dinner, asked him how he liked his entertainment > 

•« It is excellent," replied the guest, «« it wants but one dish, and that a de- 
licious one, the head of a tyrant;" not the heads of the ScOrapte^ or gorer- 
nors of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. If the philosopher really meant the 
head of Nicocreon, he paid dear for his saying- afterwards; for after the deaUi 

of Alexander, he was rorced, by contrary winds, upon the coast of Cyprus. 

wber^ the tyrgnt seized Wm wi puthim Iq de^^Cku 
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menio said, " If I were Alexander, I would accept them.'* 
" So would I/^ said Alexander,* " if I were Parmenio." The 
answer he gave Darius was, — " That if he would come to him, 
he should find the best of treatment; if not, he must go and 
seek him.'' 

In consequence of this declaration he began his march; but 
he repented that he had set out so soon, when he received in- 
formation that the wif^ of Darius was dead. That princess 
died in childbed; and the concern of Alexander was great, be- 
cause he lost an opportunity of exercising his clemency. All 
he could do ^vas to return, and bury her with the utmost mi^ 
nificence. One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber, named 
Tireus, who was taken prisoner along with the princesses, at 
this time made his escape out of the camp, and rode off to 
Darius with news of the queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed a torrent of tears. 
After which he cned out, — " Ah cruel destiny of the Persians! 
Was the wife and sister of their king not only to be taken cap- 
tive, but, after her death, to be deprived of the obsequies due 
to her high rank!" The eunuch answered, " As to her obse- 
ques, kin^, and all the honours the cmeen had a right to 
claim, there is no reason to blame the evil eenius of tiie Per- 
sians. For neither my mistress, Statira, during her life, or 
your royal mother, or children, missed anj of the advantaged 
of their former fortune, except the beholding the light of your 
countenance, which the great Oromasdest will again cause to 
shine with as much lustre as before. So tsr from being de- 

E rived of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the queen was 
onoured with the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander 
is as mild in the use of his victories, as he is terrible in battle." 
On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and strange sus- 
picions took possession of his soul. He took the eunu^ into 
the most private apartment of his pavilion, and said, — ^^ If 
thou dost not revolt to the Macedonians, as the fortone of Per- 
sia has done, but still acknowledgest me as thy lord, teU me^ 
as Uiou honourest the light of Mithra and the right hand ot 
the king, is not the death of Statira the least of her misfortunes 
I have to lament? Did not she suffer more dreadful things 
while she lived? And, amidst all our calamities, would not our 
disgrace have been less had we met with a more rigorous and 

* Longinus takes notice of this as an instance, that it is natural for men 
of g^enius, even in thdr common discourse, to let fall something great an^ 
sublime. 

+ Oromasdea was worshipped by the Persians as the Author of all Good, 
and Jtrimanius deemed the Author of Evil; agreeably to the principles from 
which tiev were believed to spring. Light and Darkness* Tba "^r— ^'^ 
writeis call them Terdan and Mrinutn. 
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savage enemy? For what engagement, in the compass of tip- 
tue, could bring a young man to do such honour to the wife oi 
bis enemy?^' 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled his fape 
to the earth, and entreated him not to make use of expressions 
80 unworthy of himself, so injurious to Alexander, and so dis- 
honourable to the memory of his deceased wife and sister; nor 
to deprive himself of Uie greatest of consolations in his misfor- 
tune, the reflecting that he was not defeated but by a person 
superior to human nature. He asstired him, Alexander was 
more to be admired for the decency of his behaviour to the 
Persian women, tiban for the valour he exerted against the 
men. At the same time, he confirmed all he had said witli the 
most awful oaths, and expatiated still more on the regularity 
of Alexander's conduct, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends; and lifting up his hands 
to heaven, he said, — ^^ Ye gods, who are the suardians of our 
l^rth, and the protectors of kingdoms, grant tnat I may re-es- 
taUish the fortunes of Persia, and leave them in the glory I 
found them: that victory may put it in mv power to return 
Alexander the favours wnich my dearest pieages experienced 
from him in my fall! But if the time determined by fate and 
the divine wrath, or broueht about by the vicissitude of things, 
is now come, and the glory of the Persians must fall, may 
none but Alexander sit on the throne of Cyrus!'' In this man- 
ner were things conducted, and such were the speeches utter- 
ed on this occasion, according to the tenor of history. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side the Euphrates, 
began his march against Darius, who had taken the fi^d with 
a million of men. During this march, one of his friends men- 
tioned to him, as a matter that might divert him, that the ser- 
vants of the army had divided themselves into two bands, and 
that each had chosen a chief, one of which they called Alexan- 
der, and the other Darius. They began to skirmish with clods, 
and afterwards fought with their fists; and at last, heated with 
a desire of victory, many of them came to stones and sticks, 
insomuch that they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in single combat, 
and armed Alexander with his own hands, while Philotas did 
the same for Darius. The whole army stood and looked on, 
considering the event of this combat as a presage of the issue 
of the war. The two champions fought with great fury; but 
he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He 
was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed 
to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells the story. 

'"•-^^Hm.-tJil ^ ■■-'■■■■ • . . •- — 



The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela,* as 
most historians will have it, but at Gaugainela, which, in the 
Persian tongue, is said to signify the house of the eamelji so 
called, because one of the ancient kings, having escaped his 
enemies by the swiftness of his camel, placed her there, and 
appointed the revenue of certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened^ an eclipse of the 
moon;J about the beginning of the festival of the great mys- 
teries at Athens. The eleventh night after that eclipse, the two 
armies being in view of eawh other, Darius kept his men under 
arms, and took a general review of his troops by torch-light. 
Meantime Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose 
themselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander performed 
some private ceremonies before his tent, and offerea sacrifices 
to Fear. § The oldest of his friends, and Parmenio in particu« 
lar, when they beheld the plain between Niphates and tne G<«r>-' 
daean mountains all illuminated with the torches of the barba- 
rians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling noise from their 
camp, like the bellowin^s of an immense sea, were astonished 
at their numbers, and ooserved among themselves how ardu- 
ous an enterprise it would be to meet sucK a torrent of war in 
open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when he 
had finished the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemv 
in the night, when darkness would hide what was most dreaa- 
ful in the combat Upon which he gave them that celebrated 
answer, — / unU not steal a victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some to savour 
of the vanity of a young man who derided the most obvious 
danger: yet others nave thought it not only well calculated to 
encourage his troops at that time, but politic enough in respect 
to the future; because, if Darius happened to be beaten, it left 
him no handle to proceed to another trial, under pretence that 
night and darkness had been his adversaries, as he had before 
laid the blame upon the mountains, the narrow passes, and the 

• But as Gaugamela was only a village, and ArbeUi, a conmderable town, 
stood near it, the Kacedonians cbose to distinguish the battle by the name 
of the latter. 

f Darius, the son of Hystaspes, crossed the deserts of Scythia upon that 
camel. 

^ Astronomers assure us this eclipse of the moon happened the 20lh of 
September, accoiding to the JuUan calendar; and therefore the batUe of Aiv 
bela was fought the 1st of October. 

§Inthepnnted text it is ^m^ to ^jwiZo^ but Aiiuot tells us he found in 
several MSS. ^fim, to Fear, Fear was not without her altars; Theseus sacri- 
ficed to her, as we have seen in his life: And Plutarch tells us, in the life of 
Agis and Cleomenes, that the Lacedaemonians built a temple to Fear» whctox 
they honoured, not as a pernicious demoii, b\il »& VSaa Vioni^ ^ ^ ^gisA^gv^ 
vemment. 

Vol. III. 2M 
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sea. For in such « vast empire it could never be fhe want of 
arms or men that would bring Darius to give up the dispute; 
but the ruin of Im hopes and spirits, in consequence of the loss 
of a battle, where he nad the advantage of numbers and of day^ 
light 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to rest in 
his tent, and he is said to have slept that night much sounder 
than usual; insomuch that when his officers came to attend 
him the next day, thev could not but express their surprise at 
it, while they were obliged themselves to give out orders to 
the troops to take their morning refreshment. After* this, 
as the occasion was urgent, Parmenio entered his apartment, 
and standing by the bed, called him two or three times by 
name. When he awaked, that officer asked him, — ^^ Why he 
slept like a man that had already conquered, and not rather 
'like one who had the greatest battle the world ever heard of to 
fight?" Alexander smiled at the question, and said, — *^ In 
what light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we 
have not now to traverse aesolate countries m pursuit of Da 
rius, and he no longer declines the combat?" It was not, how- 
ever, only before the battle, but in the face of danger, that 
Alexander showed his intrepidity and excellent judgment; 
for the battle was some time douotful. The left wing, com- 
manded by Parmenio, was almost broken by the impetuosity 
witJb which the Bactrian cavalry charged; and Mazaeus had, 
moreover, detached a party of horse, with orders to wheel 
round and attack the corps that was left to guard the Macedo- 
nian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these circum- 
stances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexander, that his camp 
and baggage would be taken if he did not immediately despatch 
a strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The mo- 
ment tnat account was brought him, he was giving the right 
wing, which he commanded in person, the signal to charge. 
He stopped, however, to tell tne messenger, — " Parmenio 
must have lost his senses, and in his disorder must have forgot, 
that the conquerors are aJways masters of all that belonged to 
the enemy; and the conquered need not give themselves any 
concern about their treasures or prisoners, nor have any thing 
to think of, but how to sell their lives dear, and die in the bed 
of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, he put on 
his helmet; for in other points he came ready armed out of his 
tent. He had a short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close 
about him, and over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quilt- 
ed, which was found among the spoils at ttie battle of Issus. 



His helmet, the workmanship of Theophihw, wa» of iron, but 
so well polished; that it shone like the brightest silver. To 
this was fitted a gorget of the same metal, set wift precious 
stones. His sword, the weapon he generally used in battle, 
was a present from the king of the Gitieans, and could not be 
excelled for lightness or for temper. But the belt which he 
wore in all engagements was more superb than the rest of his 
armour. It was ffiven him by the Rhodians as a mark of their 
respect, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in it In draw- 
ing up his army and giving orders, as well as exercising and 
reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on account of his age, and 
rode another horse; but he constantly charged upon him; and 
he had no sooner mounted him than the signal was always 
given. 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and the other Greeks 
was of some length on this occasion. When he found that 
they, in their turn, strove to add to his confidence, and called 
out to him to lead them against the barbarians, he shifted his 
iavelin to his left hand, and stretching his right hand towards 
heaven, according to Callisthenes, he entreated Ihe gods, " to 
defend and invigorate the Greeks, if he really was Sie son of 
Jupiter." 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode b^ his side, in a white 
robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then pointed 
out an eagle flying over him, and directing his course against 
the enemy. The sight of this so animated the troops, that, 
after mutual exhortations to bravery, the cavalry charged at fulV 
speed, and the phalanx rushed on uke a torrent* Before the 

I 

* Plutarch, as. a writer of lives, not of histories, does not pretend to ^ve an 
exact description of battles. But as many of our readers, we believe, will 
be glad to see some of the more remarkaUe in detul, we shall give Airian's 
account of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged first upon liie ScythiMi horse, who, as they 
were well armed, and very robust, behaved it the oeginning very well, and 
made a vigorous resistance. That this might answer more effectually, the 
chariots placed in the left wing bore down at the same time upon the Mace- 
donians. Their appearance was very terrible, and threatened entire de- 
struction; but Alexander's light-armed troops, by their darts, arrows, and 
•tones, killed many of the drivers, and more of the horses, so that few reach- 
ed the Macedonian line, Which opening, as Alexander had directed, they 
only passed througb, and were then either taken or disabled by his bodies of 
reserve. The horse continued still engaged; and before any tiling decisive 
happened there, the Persian foot, near tiieir left wing, be^ to move, in 
hopes of falling upon the flank of the Macedoiuan right wmg, or of pene- 
trating so far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander perceiving this, 
sent Aratus with a corps to charge them, and prevent their intended ma- 
ncsuvre. In the meantime, prosecuting his nrst design, he broke their 
eavaliy in the 1^ wing^ and entirely routed it. He then charged the Per- 
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first rtnks were well engaged, the barbarians gave way, and 
Alexander pressed hard upon the fugitives, in order to pene- 
trate into the midst of the host, where Darius acted in person; 
for he beheld him at a distance, over the foremost ranks, 
amidst his royal squadron. Besides that he was mounted up- 
on a lofty chariot, I)arius was easily distinguished by his size 
and beauty. A numerous body of select cavalry stood in close 
order about the chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive 
the enemy. But Alexander's approach ai)i>eared so terrible, 
as he drove the fugitives upon those who still maintained their 
ground, that ttiey were seized with consternation, and the 
greatest part <rf tnem dispersed. A few of the best and bravest 
of them, mdeed, met their death before the king's chariot^ and 
falling in heaps one upon another, strove to stop the pursuit; for 
in the very panes of death they clune to the Macedonians, and 
caught hold of their horses' legs as they lay upon the ground. 
Darius had now the most dreadful dangers before his e}res. 
His own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, 
were driven back upon him; -the wheels of his chariot, were, 
moreover, entangled among the dead bodies, so that it was 
almost impossible to turn it; and the horses plunging among 
heaps of the slain, bounded up and down, and no longer obey- 
ed tne hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he quitted 
the chariot and his arms, and fled, as they tell us, upon a mare 
which had newly foaled. But in all probability, Be had not 
esca{>ed so, if Parmenio had not again sent some horsemen to 
desire Alexander to come to his assistance, because great part 
of the enemy's forces still stood their ground, and kept a good 
countenance. Upon the whole, Parmenio is accused of want 
of spirit and activity in that battle: whether it was that age 
had damped his courage; or whether, as Callisthenes tells us, 

lUn foot in flank, and they made but a feeble resistance. Darius pewreir- 
mg this, gave up all for lost and fled.— Vide jirrian 1. ill. c. 13, ^ sen. uhi 
piura, 

Diodorus ascribes the success which for a time attended the Peraan troops 
entirely to Hie conduct and valour of Darius. It unfortunately happened, 
that Alexander, attacking his guardsj threw a dart at Darius, which, though 
it missed him, struck the charioteer, who sat at his feet, dead, and as he 
fell forwards, some of the guards raised a loud cry, whence those behind 
them conjectured that the king was slain, and thereupon fled. This obhg- 
cd Darius to fellow their example, who knowmg the route he took could 
not be discovered on account of the dust and confusion, wheeled about, and 
got behind the Peruan army, and continued his flight this way, while Alex- 
ander pursued right forwards. — IXod. £Se. L xvii. 

Justin telb m, that when those about Darius advised him to break down 

the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's pursuit, he answered, 

«I will never purchase safety to myself at the expense of so many thou- 
■andg of my subjects as must by tlus means be lost^'— /cm/. 1, xi. c. 14. 
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he looked upon Alexander's power, and the pompous beha- 
viour he assumed, with an invidious eye, and considered it as 
an insupportable burden.* Alexander, liiough vexed at being 
so stopped in his career, did not acquaint the troops about him 
with the purport of the message; but under pretence of being 
weary of such a carnage, and of its growing dark, sounded a 
retreat However, as he was riding up to that part of his ar- 
my which had been represented in danger, he was informed 
that the enemy were totally defeated and put to flight 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian empire appeared 
to be entirely destroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged 
king of all Asia. The first thing he did was to make his ac- 
knowledgments to the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and then 
to his friends, by rich gilts of houses, estates, and governments. 
As he was particularly ambitious of recommending himself to 
the Greeks, he signified by letter that all tyrannies should be 
abolished; and that they should be governed by their own 
laws, under the auspices of freedom. To the Plataeans, in 
particular, he wrote, that their city should be rebuilt, because 
their ancestors had made a present of their territory to the 
Greeks, in order that they might fight the cause of liberty upon 
their.own lands. He sent also apart of the spoils to the Cro- 
tonians in Italv; in honour of the spirit and courage of their 
countryman Phaylus,fa champion ofthe wrestling-ring, who, 
in the war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks in 
Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out 
a ship at his own expense, and repaired to Salamis, to take a 
share in the common danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander 
take in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian was 
he ofthe honour of all great actions! 

He traversed all the province of Babylon,^ which immedi- 
ately made its submission; and in the clistrict of Ecbatana he 
was particularly struck with a gulf of fire, which streamed con- 
tinually as from an inexhaustiole source. He admired also a 

• The truth seems to be, that Parmenio had too much concern for Alex- 
ander. Philip of Macedon confessed Parmenio to be the only g'eneral he 
knew; and, on this occanon, he probably considered, that if the wing under 
his command had beea beaten, tnat corps of Persians would have been able 
to keep the field, and the fugitives rallying and joining it, there would have 
been a respectable force, which might have regained the day. 

f Tn Herodotus, PhoyUus, See 1. viii. 47. 

i In the originsd it is, JZs Ae traversed the territory of Babylon, he found in 
the district of Ecbatana^ Sec. Every body knows that Ecbatana was in Me- 
dia, not in tne province of Babylun. The g^ulf here mentioned was near Ar- 
bela, in the district of Jrtacene, [See Strah, ed. Par. p. 737, J}, et sea,] But 
Scaliger proposes that we should re&d JSrectane, (fromjSree, mentioned €kru 
X, 10.) bothnere, instead of Ecbatana, uid in the passage of Strabo above 
cited. 

84 
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flood of naphtha^ not far from the golfj which flowed in such 
abundance that it formed a lake. The naphtha in many respects 
resembles the bitumen^ but it is much more inflammable.* Be- 
fore any fire touches it, it catches light from a flame at some 
distance, and often kindles all the intermediate air. The bar- 
barians, to show the king its force, and the subtilty of its na- 
ture, scattered some drops of it in the street which led to his 
lodgings; and standing at one end, they applied their torches 
to some of the first drops, for it was night The flame com- 
municated itself swifter than thought^ and the street was in- 
stantaneously all on fire. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, among 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
him with oil. This man had the greatest success in his at- 
tempts to divert him; and one dav, a boy, named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his per- 
son, but an excellent singer, Athenophanes said to the king, — 
" Shall we make an experiment of the naphtha upon Stephen? 
If it taJkes fire upon him, and does not presently die out, we 
must allow its force to be extraordinary indeed.^' The boy 
readily consented to undergo the trial; but as soon as he was 
anointed with it, t his whole body broke out into a flame, and 
Alexander was extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing; 
could have prevented his being entirely consumed by it, if 
there had not been people at hand with many vessels of water 
for the service of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
to extinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the bad efiects of 
it as long as he lived. 

Those, therefore, who desire to reconcile the fable with 
truth, are not unsupported by probability, when they say, it 
was this drug with which Medea anointed the crown and veil 
so well known upon the stage.l For the flame did not come 
from the crown or veil, nor did they take fire of themselves; 
but upon the approach of fire they soon attracted it, and kin- 
dled imperceptibly. The emanations of fire at some distance 
have no other effect upon most bodies, than merely to give 
them light and heat; but in those which are dry and porous, 
or saturated with oilv particles, they collect themselves into a 
point and immediately prey upon the matter so well fitted to 

• Sunt qui et naphtliam bituminis generi ascribunt. Veriim ardens ejus 
vis, ignium nature cognata, procul omni ab usu est. — JPlin. Hist, Nat. 

f As no mention is made here of the application of fire, unless that be 
couched under the words tuu btym^ we must suppose an electrical virtue in 
the naphtha. But Plutarch seems to disclaim that afterwards, in the case of 
Creon*s daughter. 

i Hoc delibutus ulta donis pelliccm 
Serpente fugit alite. Hor, 
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receive them. Still there remains a difficulty as to the genera- 
tion of this naphtha; whether it derives its inflammable quality 
from * * » » *^t or rather from the unctuous and sulphure- 
ous nature of the soil. For in the province of Babvlon the 
ground is of so fiery a quality, that the grains of barley often 
leap up, and are thrown out, as if the violent heat gave a pul- 
sation to the earth; and in the hot months the people are oblig- 
ed to sleep upon skins filled with water. Harpalus, whom 
Alexander left governor of the country, was ambitious to adorn 
the royal places and walks with Grecian trees and plants; and 
he succeeded in every thing except ivy. After all his attempts 
to propagate that plant, it died: for it loves a cold soil, and, 
therefore, could not bear the temper of that mould. Such di- 
gi'essions as these the nicest readers may endure, provided 
tney are not too long. 

Alexander having made himself master of Susa, found in 
the king's palace forty thousand talents in coined money,t and 
the royal furniture and other riches were of inexpressible 
value. Among other things, there was purple of Hermione, 
worth five thousand talents,§ which, though it had been laid 
up a hundred and ninety years, retained its first freshness and 
beauty. The reason they assign for this is, that the purple 
wool was combed with honey, and the white with white oil; 
and we are assured that specimens of the same kind and age 
are still to be seen in all their pristine lustre. Dinon informs 
us that the kings of Persia used to have water fetched from the 
. Nile and the Danube, and put among their treasures, as a proof 
of the e^^tent of their dominions, and their being masters of the 
world. 

The entrance into Persia was difficult, on account of the 
roughness of the country in that part, and because the passes 
were guarded by the bravest of the Persians; for Darius had 
taken refuge there. But a raian who spoke both Greek and 
Persian, having a Lycian to his father, and a Persian woman to- 
his mother, oflered himself as a guide to Alexander, and show- 
ed him how he might enter by taking a circuit This was the 
person the priestess of Apollo had in view, when, upon Alex- 
ander's consulting her at a very early period of life, she fore- 
told, — ^' That a Lycian would conduct him into Persia." 
Those that first fell into his hands there, were slaughtered in 
vast numbers. He tells us, he ordered that no quarter should 

f Something here is wantmg in the original. 

+ Q. Curtius, who magpnifies every thing, savs fifty thousand. 

i Or five thousand talents weight Dacier calls it so many hundred weight; 
and the eastern talent was nearly that weight. Pliny tells us, that a pound 
of the double-dipped T)^an purple, in the time of Augustus, was sold for 
a hundred crowns. 
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be given, because he thought such an example would be of 
service to his affairs. It is said^ he found as much gold and 
silver coin there as he did at Susa; and that there was such a 
quantity of other treasures and rich moveables, that it loaded 
ten thousand pair of mules and five thousand camels.* 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a great statue of Xerxes, 
which had oeen thrown from its pedestal by the crowd that 
suddenly rushed in, and lay neglected on the ground. Upon 
this he stopped, and addressed it as if it had been alive: " Shall 
we leave you,*^ said he, " in this condition, on account of the 
war you made upon Greece, or rear you again, for the sake of 
your magnanimity and other virtues?" After he had stood a 
long time considering in silence which he should do, he passed 
by and left it as it was. To give his troops time to refresh 
themselves, he staid there four months, for it was winter. 

The first time he sat down oh the throne of the kings of 
Persia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
had the same friendship and ajQfection for Alexander as he had 
entertained for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an 
old man, while he uttered this exclamation, — ^'^ What a pleasure 
have those Greeks missed, who died without seeing Alexander 
seated on the throne of Darius!" 

When he was upon the point of marching against Darius, 
he made a great entertainment for his friends, at which they 
drank to a degree of intoxication; and the women had their 
share in it, for they came in masquerade to seek their lovers. 
The most celebrated among these women was Thais, a native 
of Attica, and mistress of Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt 
When she had gained Alexander's attention by her flattery 
and humorous vem, she addressed him over his cups in a mar. 
ner agreeable to the spirit of her country, but far above a per 
son 01 her stamp: — ^* I have undergone great fatigues,'* said 
she, « in wandering about Asia; but this day has brought me 
a compensation, by putting it in my power to insult the proud 
courts of the Persian kings. Ah! how much greater pleasure 
would it be to finish the carousal with burning the palace of 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and to set fire to it myseli 
in the sight of Alexander!! Then shall be said in times to 
come, that the women of his train have more signally avenged 

• Diodonis says three thousand. 

t These domes were not reared solely fop regal magnificence and securi- 
ty, but to aid the appetites of power and luxury, and to secrete the royal 
pleasiu^s from those that toiled to jgratify them. Thus, as this noble struc- 
ture was possibly raised not only fop Tanity but for riotj so, probably, by 
vanity inflamed by riot, it feUj— a striking mstance of the insignificancy of 
buman laboups, and the depraTily of human nature. 
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tiie cause of Greece npon the Persians, than all that the gene- 
rals before him could do by sea or land." 

This speech was received with the loudest plaudits and most 
tumultuary acclamations. All the company strove to persuade 
the king to comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to 
their instances, he leaped from his seat, and, with his garland 
en his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led the way. The 
rest followed with shouts of joy,, and, dancing as they went, 
spread themselves round the palace. The Macedonians, who 
got intelligence of this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and 
joined them with great pleasure: for they concluded, from his 
destroying the royal palace, that the ting's thoughts were 
turned towards home, and that he did not design to fix his 
seat among the barbarians. Such is the account most writers 
give us of the motives of this transaction. There are not, 
however, wanting those who assert that it was in consequence 
of cool reflection. But all agree that the king soon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent^ that inclination increased 
with his extraordinary acquisitions; and he had also a gracious 
manner, which is the only thing that gives bounty an irresisti- 
ble charm. To give a few instances: — Ariston, who command- 
ed the Paeonians, having killed one of the enemy, and cut off 
his head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and said, — *'*' Among us. 
Sir, such a present is rewarded with a golden cup.'' The king 
answered with a smile, — ^' An empty one, I suppose: but I 
will give you one full of good wine: and here, vtij boy, I drink 
to you." One day, as a Macedonian of mean circumstances 
was driving a mule laden with the king's money, the mule 
tired; the man then took the burden upon hid own shoulders, 
and carried it till he tottered under it, and was ready to give 
out Alexander happening to see him, and being informed 
what it was, said, — ^^ Hold- on, friend, the rest of the Way, and 
carry it to your own tent; for it is yours." Indeed, he was gene- 
rally more offended at those who refused his presents, than at 
those who asked favours of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion 
— " That he could no longer number him among his friends, 
if he rejected the marks of nis regard." He had given nothing 
to Serapion, one of the youths that played with him at ball, 
because he asked nothing. One day, when ihey were at their 
diversion, Serapion took care always to throw the ball to 
others of the party; upon which Alexander said, — ^' Why do 
you not give it to m<§" " Because you did not ask for it," 
said the youth. The repartee pleased the king much; he 
laughed, and immediately made him very valuable presents. 
One Proteas, a man of humour, and a jester by profession, had 
happened to offend him. His friends interceaed for him. and 

Vol. HI. ^2N 24* 
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he suecl for pardon with tears; which at last thekinff granted,— 
"If you do really pardon me/' resumed the wa^, " 1 hope you 
will give me at least some substantial proof of it" Ancl he 
condescended to do it in a present of five talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his-^gifts upon his 
friends, and those who attended on his person,* appears from 
one of the letters of Olympias: — ^^ You do well," said she, " in 
sehring your friends, and it is right to act nobly; but by mak- 
ing them all-equal to kings, in proportion as you put it in their 
power to make friends, you deprive yourself of that privilege/' 
Dlympias often wrote to him in that manner; but he kept all 
her letters secret, except one, which Hephaestion happened to 
cast his eye upon, when he went according to custom, to read 
over iJie king^s shoulder. He did not hinder him from read* 
ing on; only, when he had done, he took his signet from his 
finjger, and put it to his mouth.t 

The son of Mazseus, who was the principal favourite of 
Darius, was already governor of a province, and the conqueror 
added to it another government still more considerable. But 
the youn^ man declined it in a handsome manner, and said,'— 
" Sir, we liad but one Darius, and now you make many Alex- 
anders." He bestowed on Parmenio the house of Bagoas, in 
which were found such goods as were taken at Susa,t to the 
value of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater to acquaint 
him, that there was a design formed against his life, and order- 
ed him to keep guards ^out him. As for his mother, he 
made her many magnificent presents; but he would not suffer 
her busy genius to exert itself in state affairs, or in the least to 
control the proceedings of government. She complained of 
this as a hardship, andlie bore her ill-humour with great mild- 
ness. Antipater once wrote him a long letter, full of heavy 
complaints against her; and when he had read it, he said, — 
" Antipater knows not that one tear of a mother can blot out 
a thousand su "h complaints." 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to their luxu- 
ry; that they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, 
and profuse in other respects; insomuch that Agnon of Teos 
wore silver nails in his shoes; Leonatus had many camel-loads 

N 

• He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought him by 
Amyntas, who were of the principal families in Macedonia. Their office 
was to wait on him at table, to attend with horses when he went to fight 
or to hunt, and to keep guajxl day and night at his chamber door. 

f To enjoin him silence. 

i Tw ^i laven—tfji.A'TtvfAWi drapery goOds. This we take to mean such 
like purple as was taken at Susa, or perhaps that very purple. Dacier 
reads H^hsBsHon, instead of Parmenio, The Yulcob. MS. has 2«0v< instead 
of 'Suvwt^ wluch is certainly better. 
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of earth brought from Egypt to rub himself with when he 
went to the wrestling-ring; Philotas had hunting-nets that 
would enclose the space of a hundred furlongs; more made use 
of rich essences than oil after bathing, and had their grooms 
of the bath, as well as chamberlains, who excelled in bed-mak- 
ing. This degeneracy he reproved with all the temper of a 
philosopher. He told them, — ^^ It was very strange to him, 
that, after having undergone so many glorious conflicts, they 
did not remember that mose who come from labour and ex- 
ercise, always sleep more sweetly than the inactive and eflemii* 
nate; and tnat in comparing the Persian manners with the 
Macedonian, they did not perceive that nothing was more ser- 
vile than the love of pleasure, or more princely than a life of 
toil. How will that man,'^ continued ne, " take care of his 
own horse, or furbish his lance and helmet, whose hands are 
too delicate to wait on his own dear person? Know you not 
that the end of conquest is, not to do what the conquered have 
done, but something greatly superior?^^ After this he constant- 
ly took the exercise of war or hunting, and exposed himself 
to danger and.fatigue with less precaution than ever; so that a 
Lacedaemonian ambassador, who attended him one day when 
he killed a fierce lion, said, — " Alexander, you have disputed 
the prize of royalty gloriously with the lion.^' Craterus got 
this hunting-piece represented in bronze, and consecrated it in 
the temple at Delphi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king 
fighting with the lion, and Craterus making up to the king's 
assistance. Some of these statues were the workmanship of 
Lysippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of exercise to 
himself, and. example to others. But his friends, in the pride 
of wealth, were so devoted to luxury and ease, that thev con- 
sidered long marches and campaigns as a burden, and by de- 
grees came to murmur and speak ill of the king. At first he 
bore their censures with great moderation, and used to say,— • 
" There was something noble in hearing himself ill spoken of 
while he was doing well.''* Indeed, in the least of the good 
offices he did his friends, there were great marks of affection 
and respect We will give an instance or two of it: — He wrote 
to Feucestas, who had l)een bit by a bear in hunting, to com- 
plain, that he had given an account of the accident, by letter, 
to others of hi? friends, and not to him. — ^^ But now," says he, 
" let me know, however, how you do, and whether any of 
your company deserted you, that I may punish them, if such 
there were." When Hephaestion happened to be absent upon 

* Voltaire says somewheTe« that it is a noble things to make ingrates. He 
seems to be indebted for the sentiment to Alexander* 
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business, he acquainted him in one of his letters, that as they 
were diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon,* Cra- 
terus had the misfortune to be run through the thigh with 
Perdiccas's lance. When Peucestas recovered of a dangerous 
illness, he wrote a letter with his own hand to Alexippus the 
physician, to thank him for his care. During the sicKness of 
Craterus, the king had a dream, in consequence of which he 
offered sacrifices for his recovery, and ordered him to do the 
same. Upon Pausanias the physician's design to give Craterus 
a dose of hellebore, he wrote to him, expressing his great 
anxiety about it, and desiring him to be particularly^ cautious 
in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned £phialtes and 
Cissus, who brought him the first news of the flight and trea- 
sonable practices of Harpalus, supposing their information false. 
Upon his sending home the invalids and the superannuated, 
Eurylochus the ^Egean, got himself enrolled among the for- 
mer. Soon after, it was discovered that he had no infirmity 
t>f body; and he confessed it was the love of Telesippa, who 
was going to return home, that put him upon that expedient to 
follow her. Alexander inquired who the woman was; and 
being informed that, though a courtesan, she was not a slave, 
he said, — ^* Eurylochus, I am willing to assist you in this affair, 
but as the woman is free-born, you must see if we can prevail 
upon her by presents and courtship.^' 

It is surprising that he had time or inclination to write let- 
ters about such unimportant affairs of his friends, as to give 
orders for diligent search to be made in Cilicia for Seleucus's 
run-away slave: to commend Peucestas for having seized Ni- 
con, a slave that belonged to Craterus; and to direct Mega- 
byzus, if possible, to draw another slave from his asylum, and 
take him, but not to touch him while he remained in the temple. 

It is said, that in the first years of his reign, when capital 
causes were brought before him, he used to stop one of^his 
ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was opening the indict- 
ment, that he might reserve it perfectly unprejudiced for hear- 

• The E^ptian rat, called ichneumon, is oF the size of a cat, with very 
rough hair, spotted with white, yellow, and ash-colour; its nose like that of 
a hog-, with which it digs up the earth. It has short black legs, and a tail 
like a fox. It lives on lizards, serpents, snails, chamelions, &c. and is of 
great service in Egypt, by its natural instinct of hunting out and breaking 
the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an increase of that 
destiuctive creature. The naturalists also say, that it is so g^edy after the 
crocodile's liver, that rolling itself up in mud, it slips down his throat, while 
he sleeps with his mouth open, and gnaws its wav out affain. — Diod, tiic, p. 
32. 78; Plin, 1. vui. c. 24, 25. - ^ 

The Egyptians woi-shipped the ichneumon for destroying the crocodiles. 
The^ worshipped the crocodile, too, probably as the Indians do the devil, 
that it might do them no hurt. 
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ing ihc defendant * But the many /ahe informations which 
were afterwards lodged, and which, by means of some true 
circumstances^ were so represented as to give an air of truth 
to the whole, broke his temper. Particularly in case of asper- 
sions upon his own character, his reason forsook him, and he 
became extremely and inflexibly severe; as preferring his re- 
putation to life and empire. 

When he marched against Darius again, he expected another 
battle. But upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son of that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent them 
home, after he had given them a gratuity of two thousand ta- 
lents, over and above their pay. The pursuit was long and 
laborious, for he rode three thousand three hundred furlongs 
in eleven days.* As they often suffered more for want of wa- 
ter than by fatigue, many of the cavalrv were unable to hold 
out. While they were upon the march, some Macedonians 
had filled their bottles at the river, and were bringing the wa- 
ter upon mules. These people seeing Alexander greatly dis- 
tressed with thirst, (for it was in the neat of the day,) imme- 
diately filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. He 
asked them to whom they were carry mg it? and they said, — 
"Their sons; but if our prince does but live, we shall get 
other children, if we lose them." Upon this he took the hel- 
met in his hands; but, looking round, and seeing all the horse- 
men bending their heads, and fixing their eyes upon the water, 
he returned it without drinking. However, he praised the 
people that offered it, and said, — ^* If I alone drink, these good 
men will be dispirited.''! The cavalry who were witnesses 
to this act of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, — ^'^Let 
us march! we are neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we even 
think ourselves mortal, while under the conduct of such a 
king." At the same time the^ put spurs to their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but only sixty 
were able to keep up with him till he reached the enemy's 
camp. There they rode over the gold and silver that lay scat- 
tered about, and passing by a nuniber of carriages full of wo- 
men and children, which were in motion, but without cha- 
rioteers, they hastened to the leading squadrons, not doubting 
that they should find Darius among them. At last, after mucn 
search, they found him extended on his chariot, and pierced 
with many darts. Though he was near his last moments, he 

* As this was no more than forty miles a-day, our Newmarket heroes 
would have beat Alexander h(dlow* It is nothing when compared to Charles 
XII's march from Bender through Germany; nothing to the expedition ef 
Hannibal idong the African aomL 

t Lacaahas embellished ttb stofy lor Catoi and has pombly introduced 
ft merely upon inutation. 
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had strength to ask for something to quench his thirst A 
Macedonian, named Polystratus, brought him some cold water, 
and when he had drunk, he said^— "Triend, this fills up the 
measure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward 
thee for this act of kindness. But Alexander will not let theu 
go without a recompense, and the gods will reward Alexandei 
for his humanity to my mother, to my wife, and children 
Tell him I gave him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead. 
So saying, he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately 
expired. When Alexander came up, he showed his concern 
for that event by the strongest expressions, and covered the 
body with his own robe. 

Bessus afterwards fell into his hands, and he punished his 
parricide in this manner: He caused two straight trees to be 
Dent, and one of his legs to be made fast to eacn; then suffer- 
ing the trees to return to their former posture, his body was 
torn asunder by the violence of the recoil.* 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should have all the 
honours of a royal funeral, and sent it embalmed to his mo- 
ther. Oxathres, that prince's brother, he admitted into the 
number of his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he entered 
with the flower of his army. There he took a view of the 
Caspian sea, which appeared to him not less than the Euxine, 
but its water was of a sweeter taste. He could get no certain 
information in what manner it was formed, but he conjectured 
that it came from an outlet of the Palus Maeotis. Yet the an- 
cient naturalists were not ignorant of its origin; for, many 
years before Alexander's expedition, they wrote, that there 
are four seas which stretch from the main ocean into the con- 
tinent, the farthest north of which is the Hyrcanian or the 
Caspian.! The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party 
who were leading his horse Bucephalus, and took him. This 
provoked him so much, that he sent a herald to threaten them, 
their wives, and children, with utter extermination, if they 
did not restore him the horse. But, upon their bringing him 
back, and surrendering to him their cities, he treated them 
with great clemency, and paid a considerable sum, by way of 
ransom, to those that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where, finding no 
employment for his arms, he first put on the robe of the oar- 
barian kings: whether it was that he conformed a little to their 

* Q. Curtius tells us Alexander delivered up the assaftdn to Oxathres, tho 
brother to Darius^ in consequence of which he had his nose and earscut off, 
and was fastened to a cross, where he was despatched witii diurts and anoWB. 

fTlui is an eriw which Pliny too has folWed. TheCasfManseabMuo 
ooinnnimcataon with the ocean. 
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customs, because he knew how much a similarity of manners 
tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts; or whether it was by- 
way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought 
to pay him the greater deference, by accustoming them insen- 
sibly to the new barbaric attire and port which he assumed. 
However, he thought the Median habit made too stiff and ex- 
otic an appearance, and, therefore, took not the long breeches, 
or the sweeping train, or the tiara; but adopting something 
between the Median and Persian mode, contrived vestments 
less pompous than the former and more majestic than the lat- 
ter. At first he used this dress only before the barbarians, or 
his particular friends within doors; but in time he came to 
wear it when he appeared in public, and sat for the despatch of 
business. This was a mortifying sight to the Maceaonians; 
yet, as they admired his other virtues, they thought he might 
be suffered to please himself a little, and enjoy his vanity. 
Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, who, beside his other 
hardships, had lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, 
which shattered the bone in such a manner that splinters were 
taken out; who, another time, had such a violent blow from 
a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming darkness 
covered his eyes, and continued for some time; and yet con- 
tinued to expose his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had passed the Orexartes, which he sup- 
posed to be the Tanais, he not only attacked the Scythians, 
and routed them, but pursued them a hundred furlongs, in 
spite of what he suffered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit him, as 
Clitarchus, Polycritus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, Ister, and many 
other historians report; but Aristobulus, Chares of Thean- 
gela,* Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban, Philip, who was 
also of Theangela, as well as Hecataeus of Eretria, Philip of 
Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, treat the story, as a fiction. And 
indeed Alexander himself seems to support their opinion: for 
in one of his letters to Antipater, to whom he gave an exact 
detail of all that passed, he says, the king of Scythia offered 
him his daughter in marriage; but he makes not the least men- 
tion of the Amazon. Nay, when Onesicritus, many years af- 
ter, read to Lysimachus, then king, the fourth book of his his- 
tory, in which this story was introduced, he smiled^ and said, 
— ^^ Where was I at that time?" But Whetiier we give credit 

* In the Greek text it is urctyytkusf both heie and just after, EiToyyiKm 
agnifies a gentleman-usher; but it does not appear that either Chares or 
Pmlip ever held such an office. It is certun> Btdtyytknc is the right reading, 
from JHhenmu, book vL p. STly whiere he mentions FhiBp as bekmging to 
Theangek ia Caiit* 
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to this particular or not, is a matter that will neither add to, 
nor lessen, our opinion of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians might dis 
like the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he left the great- 
est part of the army in quarters, and entered Hyrcania with a 
select hody of twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
The purport of his speech upon the occasion was this: — ^Hither- 
to the barbarians have seen us only as in a dream. If you 
should think of returning, after having given Asia the alarm 
only, they will fall upon you with contempt, as unenterprising 
and effeminate. Nevertheless, such as desire to depart, have 
my consent for it: but, at the same time, I call the gods to wit- 
ness that they desert their king when he is conquering the 
world for the Macedonians, andleave him to the Kinder and 
more faithful attachment of those few friends that will follow 
his fortune.*' This is almost word for wo^d the same with 
what he wrote to Antipater; and he adds, — '^ that he had no 
sooner done speaking, than they cried, he might lead th,em to 
what part of tne world he pleased." Thus he tried the dispo- 
sition of these brave men; and there was no difficulty in bring- 
ing the whole body into their sentiments; they followed of 
course. 

After this he accommodated himself more than ever to the 
manners of the Asiatics, and at the same time persuaded them 
to adopt some of the Macedonian fashions; for by a mixture 
of both, he thought an union might be promoted, much better 
than by force, and his authority maintained when he was at a 
distance. For the same reason^ he selected thirtv thousand 
boys and gave them masters to instruct them in the Grecian 
literature, as well as to train them to arms in the Macedonian 
manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the effect of 
love. He saw her at an entertainment, and found her charms 
irresistible. Nor was the match unsuitable to the situation of 
his affairs. The barbarians placed greater confidence in him 
on account of that alliance, and his chastity gained their affec- 
tion: it delighted them to tnink he would not approach the only 
woman he ever passionately loved, without the sanction of 
marriage. 

HephsBstion and Craterus were his two favourites.^ The 
former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did; the 
latter aahered to the customs of his own country. He there- 
fore einployed Hephasstion in his transactions with the barba- 
rians, and Craterus to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and 
Macedonians. The one nad more of his love, and the other 
more of his esteem. He was persuaded, indeed, and he often 
«aid,^j^< Hephasstion loved Alexander^ and Craterus the king." 
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Hence arose private animosities, which did not fail to hreak 
out upon occasion. One day, in India, they drew their swords, 
and came to blows. The friends of each were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told Hephaesfion 
publicly, — ^' He was a fool and a madman, not to be sensible 
that without his master^s favour he would be nothing. He 

fave Craterus also a severe reprimand in private; and after 
aving brought them together again, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon, and all the other gods, — ^^ That he 
loved tHem more than all the men in the wond; but if he per- 
ceived them at variance again, he would put them botn to 
death, or him, at least, who began the quarrel.'* This is said 
to have had such an effect upon them, that they never express- 
ed any dislike to each other, even in jest, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philota«, the son of Parmcnio, had 

freat auuiority; for he was not only valiant and indefatiga- 
le in the field, but, after Alexander, no man loved his friend 
more, or had a greater spirit of cenerosity. We are told, that 
a friend of his one day requested a sum* of monev^ and he or- 
dered it to be given him. The steward said he had it not to 
give. *^ What," says Philotas, " hast thou not plate, or some 
other moveable?'* However, he affected an ostentation of 
wealth, and a magnificence in his dress and table, that was 
above the condition of a subject Besides, the loftiness of his 
port was altogether extravagant; not tempered with any natu- 
ral graces, but formal and uncouth, it exposed him both to 
hatred and suspicion; insomuch that Parmenio one day said to 
him, — ^^ My son, be less." He had long been represented in 
an invidious light to Alexander. When Damascus, with all its 
ri^shes, was taken, upon the defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among 
the number of captives that were brought to the camp, there 
was a beautiful young woman, called Antigone, a native of 
Pydna, who fell to the share of Philotas. Like a young sol- 
dier with a favourite mistress, in the cups he indulged his va- 
nity, and let many indiscreet things escape him; attributing 
all the great actions of the war to himself and to his fiathen 
As for Alexandw, he called him a boy, who by their means 
enjoyed the title-of a conqueror. The woman told these things 
in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is com- 
mon) mentioned tliem to another. At last they came to the 
ear of Craterus, who took the woman privately before Alex- 
ander. When the king had heard the whole from her own 
mouth, he ordered her to go jais usual to Philotas, but to make 
her report to him of all &at he said. Philotas, ignorant of 
ttie snares that were laid for him, conversed with the woman 
without the least reserve, and, either in his resentment or 
pride, uttered many imbecoming things against Alexander. 
Vol; in. 20 25 
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That prince, thouch he had sufficient proof against Philotas, 
kept tne matter private, and discoverea no tokens of aversion; 
whether it was that he confided in Parmenio's attachment to 
him, or whether he was afraid of the power and interest of the 

fcmily. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus,* a native 
of Chalaestra, conspired against Alexander's life, and commu- 
nicated his design to one Nichomachus, a youth that he was 
fond of; desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. Nicho- 
machus, instead of embracing the proposal, informed his bro- 
ther Balinust of the plot, who went immediately to Philotas, 
and desired him to introduce them to Alexander; assuring him 
it was upon business of great importance. Whatever might 
be his reason, (for it is not known,) Philotas refused them ad- 
mittance, on pretence that Alexander had other great engage- 
ments then upon his hands. They applied again, and met 
with a denial. Bv this time they entertained some suspicion 
of Philotas, and addressed themselves to Metron,:): who intro- 
duced them to the king immediately. They informed him 
first of the conspiracy of Limnus, and then hinted to him their 
suspicions of Philotas, on account of his rejecting two several 
applications. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence; and when he 
found that the person who was sent to arrest Limnus had kill- 
ed him,§ because he stood upon his defence, and refused to be 
taken, it disturbed him still more to think he had lost the 
means of discovering his accomplices. His resentment against 
Philotas gave opportunity to those who had long hated that 
officer, to avow their dislike, and to declare how much the 
king was to blame in sufiering himself to be so easily imposed 
upon, as to think that Limnus, an insignificant Chalaestrean, 
durst engage of his own accord, in such a bold design: — ^' No 
doubt,'' said they, " he was the agent, or, rather, the instru- 
ment, of some superior hand; and the king should trace out 
the source of the conspiracy among those who have the most 
interest in having it concealed." 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and to give way 
to his suspicions, it brought innumerable accusations against 
Philotas, some of them very groundless. He was apprehend- 

• It should, undoubtedly, be read Dymnus, as Q. Curtius and Diodonis 
have it Nothing js eaaer than for a transcriber to change the A into a A. 

f Q. Curtius calls him Cebalinus, 

+ In the printed text it is tri^i but one of the manuscripts rives ut 
Mrr^tf, which agrees with Curtius. Some name seems to be wanting, and 
Metron was a considerable oflicer of the king's household, master of the 
wardrobe. 

i Other authors say he killed himselC 
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ed and put to the torture, in presence of the great officers of 
the court Alexander had placed himself behind the tapestry- 
to hear the examination; and when he found that Philotas be- 
moaned himself in such a lamentable manner, and had recourse 
to such mean supplications to Hephaestion, he is reported to 
have said, — ^' ^Philotas, durst tnou^ with sdll this unmanly- 
weakness, embark in so great and hazardous an enterprise/' 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately- sent orders 
into Media that Parmenio sliould be put to death; a man who 
had a share in most of Philip's conquests, and who was the 
principal, if not the only one, of the old counsellors who put 
Alexander upon his expedition into Asia. Of three sons whom 
he took over with him, he had seen two slain in battle, and 
with the third he fell a sacrifice himself. These proceedings 
made Alexander terrible to his friends, particularly to Anti- 
pater. That regent, therefore, sent privately to the -^tolians, 
and entered into league with them. Thev had something to 
fear from Alexander, as well as he, for they had sacked the 
city of the (Eniades; and when the kiujg was informed of it, 
he said, — ^^ The children of the (Eniacies need not revenge 
their cause; I will punish the -^tolians myself." 

Soon after this, nappened the affair of Clilus; which, how- 
ever simply related, is much more shocking than the execution 
of Philotas. Yet, if we reflect on the occasion and circum- 
stances of the thing, we shall conclude it was a misfortune ra- 
ther tiian a deliberate act; and that Alexander's unhappy pas- 
sion and intoxication only furnished the evil genius ot Cntus 
with the means of accomplishing his destruction. It happened 
in the following manner: — ^I'he king had some Grecian fruit 
brought him from on board a vessel, and as he greatly admired 
its freshness and beauty, he desired Clitus to see it and partake 
of it. It happened that Clitus was offering sacrifice that day: 
but he left it to wait upon the king. Three of the sheep on 
which the libation was already poured, followed him. The 
king, infprmed of that accident, consulted his soothsayers, 
Aristander, and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon it; and they 
assured him it was a very bad omen. He, therefore, ordered 
the victims to be immediately offered for the health of Clitus; 
the rather, betause three days before he had a sti^ange and 
alarming dream^ in which Clitus appeared in mourning, sitting 
by the dead sons of Parmenio. However, before the sacrifice 
was finished, Clitus went to sup with the king, who that day 
had been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, somebody began to 
sing the verses of one Pranicus, "or, as others will nave it, of 
Pierio, written in ridicule of tlie Macedonian officers who had 
lately been beaten by the barbarians. The older part of the 
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company were greatly offended at it, and condemned both the 
poet and the singer; but Alexander, and those about him, list- 
ened with pleasure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by this 
time had drunk too much, and was naturally rough and for- 
ward, could not bear their behaviour. He said,-^" It was not 
well done to make a jest, and that amons barbarians and ene- 
mies, of Macedonians that were much petter men than the 
laughers, though they had met with a misfortune." Alexan- 



der made answer, — ^ That Clitus was pleading his own cause, 
when he gave cowardice the soft name of mismrtune.^' Then 
Clitus started up, and said, — " Yet it was this cowardice tliat 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you was turning 
your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of 
the Macedonians, and these wounds, that you are growing so 
great Uiat you disdain to acknowledge Philip for your father, 
and will needs pass yourself for the son of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied; — ^^ It is in this 
v^illanous manner thou talkest of me in all companies and stir- 
rest up the Macedonians to mutiny; but dost thou think to 
enjoy it long?'* " And what do we enjoy now?^^ said Clitus; 
*'what reward have we for all our toils? Do we not envy 
those who did not live to see Macedonians bleed under Medi- 
an rods, or sue to Persians for access to their kings?" While 
Clitus went on in this rash manner, and the king retorted upon 
him with equal bitterness, the old men interposed, and endea- 
voured to allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turned to 
Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colophonian, and 
eaid, — •" Do not the Greeks appear to. you among the Macedo- 
nians like demi-gods among so many wild beasts?" Clitus, far 
from giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, — ^^ To 
speak out what he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his 
table, who would declare their sentiments without reserve. 
But perhaps," continued he, " it were better to pass your life 
with barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Persian 
girdle and white robe without scruple." 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, threw an 
apple at his face, ancTthen looked about for his sword. But 
Aristophanes,* one of his guards, had taken it away in time, 
and the company gathered about him, and entreated him to 
be quiet Their remonstrances, however, were vain. He 
broke from them, and called out, in the Macedonian language, 
for his guards, which was the signal of a great tumult At Sie 
same time he ordered the trumpeter to sound, and struck him 
with his fist, upon his discovering an unwillingness to obey. 

* Q. Cuitiiu and Anian calls him Azistonua. 
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This man was afterwards held in great esteem, because he pre- 
vented the whole army from beinjg alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, his friends, 
with much ado, forced him out of the room: but he soon re- 
turned by another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful 
tone, those verses from the Andromache of Euripides: — 

Are these your customs? It is thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants? Shall one man claim 
The trophies won by thousands?* 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of his guards, and 
meeting Clitus, as he was putting by the curtain, ran him 
through the body: he fell immediately to the ground, and, witii 
a dismal groan, expired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment; he came to him- 
self; and seeing his friends standing in silent astonishment by 
him, he hastily drew the spear out of the dead dody, and was 
applying it to his own throat, when his guards seized his 
hands, and carried him by force into his chamber. He passed 
that night and the next day in anguish inexpressible; and 
when he had wasted himself with tears and lamentations, he 
lay in speechless grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, forced them- 
selves into the room, and attempted to console him: but he 
would listen to none of them, except Aristander, who put him 
in mind of his dream, and the ill omen of the sheep, and as- 
sured him that the whole was by the decree of fate. As he 
seemed a little eomforted, Callisthehes the philosopher, Aris- 
totle's near relation, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were call- 
ed in.t Callisthenes began in a soft and tender manner, endea- 
vouring to relieve him without searching the wound. But 
Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in philosophy, and 
looked upon his fellow-labourers in science with contempt, 
cried out on entering the room, — " Is this Alexander, upon 
whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it be he who lies 
extended on the ground, crying like a slave, in fear of the law 
and the tongues of men, to whom he should himself be a law, 

• This is the speech of Peleus to Menelaus. 

f Callisthenes was of the city of Olynthus, and had been recommended lo 
Alexander by Aristotle^ whose relation he was. He had too much of the 
spirit of liberty to be fit for a court. He did not show it, however, in this 
instance. Aristotle forewarned him, that if he went on to treat the kin^ with 
the freedom which his spirit promoted, it would one day be fatal to him»-~ 

** Short date of fifb, my son, these words fiwebodfi*" 

«5* 
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and the measure of right and wrong? What did he conquer 
for but to rule and to command, not servilely to submit to the 
vain opinions of men? Know you not," continued he, " that 
Jupiter is represented with Themis and Justice by his side, to 
show, that whatever is done by supreme power is right?" By 
this and other discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the 
king's grief indeed, but made him withal more haughty and 
unjust At the same time, he insinuated himself into his fa- 
vour in so extraordinary a manner, that he could no longer 
bear the conversation of Callisthenes, who before was not very 
agreeable on account of his austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at table about the seasons and 
the temperature of the climate. Callisthenes held with those 
who asserted, that the country they were then in was much 
colder, and the winters more severe than in Greece. Anaxar- 
chus maintained the contrary with great obstinacy: upon which 
Callisthenes said^ — ^^ You must needs acknowledge, my friend, 
that this is much the colder; for there you went, in winter, in 
one cloak, and here you can not sit at table without three hous- 
ing coverlets one over another." This stroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other sophists and 
flatterers at court; the more so, because he was followed by 
the young men on account of his eloquence, and no less ac- 
ceptable to the old for his regular, grave, self-satisfied course 
of life; — all which confirms what was said to be the cause of 
his going to Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring his fel- 
low-citizens back, and to re-people the place of his nativity.* 
His great reputation naturally exposed him to envv; and he 
gave some room for calumny himself, by often refusing the 
king's invitations, and when he did go to his entertainments, 
by sitting solemn and silent; which snowed that he could nei- 
ther commend, nor was satisfied with what passed: insomuch 
that Alexander said to him one day, — 



I hate the saere 



Who reaps no fruits of wisdom to himself. 

Once when he was at the king's table with a large company, 
and the cup came to him, he was desired to pronounce an eulo- 
gium upon the Macedonians- extempore, which he did with so 
much eloquence, that the guests, beside their plaudits, rose up 
and covered him with their garlands. Upon this Alexander 
said, in the words of Euripides, — 

• Olynthus was one of the cities destroyed by Philip. Whether Alexan- 
der permitted the philosopher to re-establish it is uncertiun; but Cicero in- 
forms us, thjit in his time it was a flourislungp place. Vide ^.iii. in Ferrtm, 
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When gT^at the theme* 'tis easy to exceL 

"But show us now," continue^ he, "the power of your rhe- 
toric in speaking against the Macedonians, that they may see 
their faults and amend.'' 

Then the orator took the other side, and spoke with equal 
fluency against the encroachments and other faults of the Ma- 
cedonians, as well as against the divisions among the Greeks, 
which he showed to be the only cause of the great increase of 
Philip's power; concluding with these words, — 



' Amidst sedition's waves 

The worst of mortals may emerge to honour. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatred of the 
Macedonians^ and Alexandei* said, — ^^ He gave not, in this 
case, a specimen of his eloquence, but of his malevolence." 

Hermippus assures us, that Stroibus, a person employed by 
Callisthenes to read to him, gave this account of the matter to 
Aristotle. He adds, that Callisthenes perceiving the king^s 
aversion to him, repeated this verse two or Uiree times at 
parting: — 

Patroclus, thy superior, is no more. 

It was not, therefore, without reason that Aristotle said of 
Callisthenes, — ^^ His eloquence, indeed, is great, but he wants 
conmion sense." He not only jefused, with all the firmness 
of a philosopher, to pay his respects to Alexander by prostra- 
tion^ but stood forth singly, and uttered in public many griev- 
ances, which the best and oldest of the Macedonians durst not 
reflect upon but in secret, though they were as much displeas- 
ed at them as he. By preventing yie prostration, he. saved 
the Greeks, indeed, from a great dishonour, and Alexander 
from a greater; but he ruined himself, because his manner was 
such, that he seemed rather desirous to compel than to persuade. 
Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at one of his 
entertainments, after he had drunk, reached the cup to one of 
his friends. That friend had no sooner received it, than he 
rose up, and turning towards the earth* (where stood the do^ 
mestic gods) to drink, he worshipped, and then kissed Alex- 
ander. This done, he took his place again at the table. All 

* Dacier is of opimon, that by this action, the flatterer wanted to inaina- 
ate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domestic g^s. But 
as the king sat in that ^fft of the room where the Penates were, we rathes 
think it was a vile excuse to the man's own conscience for this act of re« 
Ugious worship, because their position made it dubious, whether it wa3 in* 
tended for Alexander or for ^m. 
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the guests did the same in their order, except Callisthenes. 
When it came to his turn, he drank, and then approached to 
give the king a kiss, who heing en^ged in some discourse 
with Hephaestion, haj>pened not to mind him: hut Demetrius, 
sumamed Phidon, cried out, — ** Receive not his kiss; for he 
alone has not adored you.'' Upon which Alexander refused 
it, and Callisthenes said doud,^ — " Then I return one kiss tho 
poorer.*' 

A coldness of course ensued; but many other things con- 
tributed to his fall. In the first place, Hephsestion's report 
was believed, that Callisthenes had promisea him to adore the 
king, and broke his word. In the next place, Lysimachus and 
Agnon attacked him and said, — ^The sophist went about with 
as much pride as if he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
young men followed him, as the only freeman among so many 
thousands." These things, upon the discovery of Hermolaus's 
plot asainst Alexander, gave an air of probability to what was 
alleged against Callisthenes. His enemies said, Hermolaus 
inquired m him, — ^^ By what means he might become the most 
famous man in the world?" and that he answered, — ^* By kill- 
ing the most famous." They farther asserted, that, by way of 
encouraging him to the attempt, he bade him " not be afraid 
of the golden bed, but remember he had to do with a man who 
had suffered both by sickness and by wounds." 

Neither Hermolads, however, nor any of his accomplices, 
made any mention of Callisthenes amidst the extremities of 
torture. Nay, Alexander himself, in the account he immedi- 
ately eave ot the plot to Craterus, Atalas, and Alcetas, writes, 
— ^^ That the young men, when put to the torture, declared it 
was entirely their own enterprise, and that no man besides was 
privy to it." Yet afterwards, in a letter to Antipater, he affirms, 
that Callisthenes was as guilty as the rest: — ^^*The Macedoni- 
ans/^ says he, " have stoned the young men to death. As for the 
sophist, I will punish him myself, and those that sent him too: 
nor shall the towns that harboured the conspirators escape." 
In which he plainly discovers his aversion to Aristotle, by 
whom Callisthenes was brought up as a relation; for he was 
the son of Hero, Aristotle's niece. His death is variously re- 
lated. Some say Alexander ordered him to be hanged; others, 
th^t he fell sick and died in chains; and Chares writes that he 
was kept seven months in prison, in order to be tried in full 
council, in the presence of Aristotle; but that he died of exces- 
sive corpulency and the lousy disease, at the time that Alexan- 
der was wounded by the Malli Oxydracae in India. This hap- 
pened, however, at a later period than that we are upon. 

In the meantime, Demarafus the Corinthian, though far ad- 
vanced in years, was ambitious of going to see Alexander. 
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Accordingly, he took the voyage, and when he beheld him, hd 
said, — ^^ The Greeks fell short of a great pleasure, who did 
not live to see Alexander upon the throne of Darius/' But 
he did not live to enjoy the King's friendship. He sickened, 
and died soon after. The king, however, performed his ob- 
sequies in the most magnificent manner; and the army threw 
up for him a monument of earth, of ^eat extent, and four- 
score cubits high. His ashes were carried to the sea-shore, in 
a chariot and four, with the richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting out for In- 
dia, he saw his troops were so laden with spoils that they were 
unfit to march. Therefbre, early in the morning that he was 
to* take his departure, after the carriages were assembled, he 
first set fire to his own baggage and tnat of his friends, and 
then gave orders that the rest ^ould be served in the same 
manner. The resolution appeared more difficult to take than 
it was to execute. Few were displeased at it, and numbers re- 
ceived it with acclamations of joy. They freely gave part of 
their equipage to such as were in need, and burnt and destroy- 
ed whatever was superfluous. This greatly encouraged and 
fortified Alexander in his design. Besides, by this time he 
was become inflexibly severe in punishing ofienees. Menan- 
der, though one of his friends, he put to death for refusing to 
stay in a fortress he had given him the charge of; and one of 
the barbarians, named Osodates, he shot dead with an arrow, 
for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the perfect 
form and colour of a tiara upon its head, on each side ot which 
were testicles. Looking upon the prodigy with horror, he 
employed the Chaldeans, wno attended him for such purposes, 
to purify him by their expiations. He told his frienas, on this 
occasion, — ^ That he was more troubled on their account lluni 
his own; for he was afraid that after his death fortune would 
throw the empire into the hands of some obscure and weak 
man.*' A better omen, however, soon dissipated his fears. A 
Macedonian, named Proxenus, who had thecnarge of the king's 
equipage, on opening* the ground by the river Oxus, in order to 
pitch his master's tent, discovered a spring of a gross oily li- 
quor; which, after tfie surface was taken off*, came perfectly 
clear, and neither in taste nor smell differed from real oil, nor 
was inferior to it in smoothness and brightness, thoujgh there 
were no olives in that country. It is said, indeed, that the water 

• Strabo (lib. ii.) ascribes the same properties to the g^und near the river 
Ochus. Indeed, the Ochus and ti^c Oxus unite their streams and flow to< 
gether into the Caspian sea. 

Vol. III. 2 P 
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of the Oxu8 is of so unctuous a quality, that it makes the skins 
of those who hathe in it smooth and shining.* 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, that 
he was greatly delighted with this incident, and reckoned it 
one of the happiest presages the gods had a£forded him. The 
soothsayers said it betokened that the ex{)edition would prove 
a glorious pne, but at the same time laborious and difficult, be- 
cause heaven has given men oil to refresh them 'after their la- 
bours. Accordingly, he met with greai; dangers in the battles 
that he fought, and received very considerable wounds. But 
his army suffered most by want of necessaries, and by the cli- 
mate. For his part, he was ambitious to show that coura^ 
can triumph over fortune, and magnanimity over force: he 
thought nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the 
bolda Pursuant to this opinion, when he besieged Sisime- 
thres,:|: upon a rock extremely steep, and apparently inaccesh 
sible, ana saw his men greatly discouraged at the, enterprise, 
he asked Oxyartes, — ^^ Whetner Sisimethres were a man of 
spirit?" And being answered, — " That he was timorous and 
dastardly ,'' he said, — ^* You inform me the rock may be taken, 
since there is no strength in its defender." In fact, he found 
means to intimidate Sisimethres, and made himself master of 
the fort 

• In the siege of another fort, situated in a place equally steep, 
among the young Macedonians that were to give the assault 
there was one called Alexander; and the king took occasion to 
say to him, — " You must behave gallantly, my friend, to do 
justice to your name." He was informed afterwards that the 
young man fell as he was distinguishing himself in a glorious 
manner, and he laid it much to heart 

When he sat down before Nysa,§ the Macedonians made 
some difficulty of advancing to the attack, on account of the 
depth of the river, that washed its walls, till Alexander said 
— " What a wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim," and 

• Pliny tells us, tliat the surface of these rivers was a conastence of salt, 
and that the waters flowed under it as under a crust of ice. The salt consis- 
tence he imputes to the defluxions from the neighbouring mountains, but 
lie says nothing of the unctuous quality of these waters mentioned by Plu- 
tarch. — N(xt. Sist.Hh. xxxi. 

f One of the manuscripts, instead of unoXfxois has cvTohfxott. Then the lat. 
tep member of the sentence would be, nor secure to the timorous. 

+ This strong hold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo says it was fifteen 
furiongs high, as many in compass, and that the top was a fertile plain, 
capable of maint^ning five hundred. It was in Bactriana that Alexander 
married Roxana the daughter of Oxyartes. 

§ Arrian calls it Nyssa; so indeed does the Vulcob. MS. That historian 
places it near Mount Meris, and adds, that it was built by Dionysius or Bac- 
chus. Hence it had the name of Dionysiopolis. It is now called Nerg. 



was goin^ to ford it with his shield in his hand. After the 
first assamt, while the troops were refreshing themselves, am- 
bassadors^, came with an offer to capitulate; and along with 
them were deputies- from some othei^ places. They were sur- 
prised to see him in armour, without any pomp or ceremony; 
and their astonishment increased, when ne bade the oldest of 
the ambassadors, named Acuphis, take the sopha that was 
brought for himself. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of re- 
ception so far beyond his hopes^ asked what they must do to 
be admitted into his friendship? Alexander answered, — *< It 
must be on condition that they appoint you their governor, 
and send me a hundred of their nest men for hosta^s.^^ Acu- 
phis smiled at this, and said, — " I should govern better if you 
would take the worst instead of the besf 

It is said, the dominions of Taxiles, in India,* were as lai^ 
as Egypt: they afforded excellent pasturage too, and were the 
most fertile in all respects. As he was a man of great pru- 
dence, he waited on Alexander, and after the first compli- 
ments, Hius addressed him: — "What occasion is there for 
wars between you and me, if you are not come to take from 
us our water and other necessaries of life; the only thing that 
reasonable inen will take up arms for? As to gold, and silver, 
and other possessions, if 1 am richer than you, I am willing to 
oblige you with part; if I am poorer, I have no objection to 
sharing in your bounty." Charmed with his frankness, Alex- 
ander took his hand, and answered, " Think you, then, with 
all this civility, to escape withouta conflict? You are much 
deceived if you do: I will dispute it with you to the last; but 
it shall be in favours and henefits; for I will not have you ex- 
ceed me in generosity." Therefore, after having received 
great presents from him, and made greater, he Said to him one 
evening, <* I drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge 
me, you shall have a thousand talents.'' His friends were of- 
fended at his giving away such immense sums, but it made 
many of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. 
Upon this invasion they defended the cities that hired them 
with great vigour, and Alexander suffered by them notalittla 
To one of the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, and 
yet seized the mercenaries as they were upon their march 
homewards, and put them all to the sword. This is the only 
blot in his militsuy conduct: all his other proceedings were 
agreeable to the laws of war, and worthy of a king.t 

* Between the Indus and the Hydaspes. 

t It was just and lawful, it seems, to go about haramine and destroying 
those nations that had never offended him, and upon which he had no obtni^ 
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The philosophers gave him no less trouble ihsn the meree^* 
naries, oy endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy apon those 
princes mat declared for him, and by exciting the free nations 
to take up arms; for which reason he hanged many of them» 

As to nis war with Poms, we have an account of it in his 
ewh letters. According to ihemy the river Hydaspes was be* 
tween the two armies, and Poms drew ud his elephants on the 
banks opposite the enemy, with their heads towards the stream, 
jjo euard it Alexander caused a great noise and bustle to be 
made every day in his camp, that the barbarians, being accus- 
tomed to it, might not be so readv to take the darm.* This 
done, he took tne advants^ of a dark and stormy night, with 
part of his infantry, and a select bodj of cavalry, to gain a lit- 
tle island in the river, at some distance from the Indians. 
When he was there, be and his troops were attacked with a 
most violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightning: but notwit^tanding this hurricane, in which 
he saw several of his men perish by the lightning, he advanced 
from the island to the opposite bank* The Hydaspes, swelled 
with the rain, by its violence and rapidity made a breach on 
that side, which received water enoush to form a bay, so that 
when he came to land, he found the fenk extremely slippery, 
and the ground broken and undermined by the current. On 
this occasion he is said to have uttered that celebrated saying,^ — 
" Will you believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers I un- 
dergo, to have you the heralds of my fame?'' The last par- 
ticular we have from Onesicritus: but Alexander himself only 
says, they quitted their boats, and, armed as they were, waded 
up the breach breast high; and that when they were landed, 
he advanced with the horse twenty furlongs before the foot, 
. concluding that if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, 
he should be greatly their superior; and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his would come up time enouffh 
toreceive them. Nor did be judge amiss. The enemy de- 
tached against him a thousand horse and sixty armed chariots 
and he defeated them with ease. The chariots he took and 
killed four hundred of the cavalry upon tKe spot. By this 
Porus understood that Alexander himself had passed the river 

except that avowed by the northern barbarians^ when they entered Italy, 
namely, that the weak mnst subimt to the strong. Indeed, those barbasiana 
were much honester men, for they had another and better plea, — ^they went 
to see^ bread. 

• The Latin and French translators have both mistaken the sense of this 
passage E^t^orrei <r«c Bet^y&t^c /uh (pofittc^cu is certainly capable of the sense 
we have g^ven it, and the context requires it should be so understood. 
See jarrian (1. v. Ed. St. p. 108, A. and B.) in support of that constniotioii. 
«e« alse Q. Curtiu», I. YiiL p. 363» Ed. Am. 
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and^ therefore, brousht up his whole army, except what ap- 
peared necessary to Keep the rept of the Macedonians from 
making eood their passage. Alexander considering the force 
of the elephants, and the enemy's superior numbers, did not 
choose to enga^ them in front, but attacked the left wing 
himself, while Coenus, according to his orders, fell upon the 
right Both wings being broken, retired to the elephants in 
the centre, and raJlied there. The combat then was of a more 
mixed kind; but maintained with such obstinacy, that it was 
not decided till the eighth hour of the day. This description 
of the battle we have from .the conqueror himself, in one of 
his epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four cubits and a palm 
high; and that though the elephant he rode was one of the 
largest, his stature and bulk were such, that he appeared but 

Eroportionably mounted. This elephant, during the whole 
attle, gave extraordinary proofs ot his sagacity and care of 
the king's person. As long as that prince was able to fight, 
he defended him with great courage, and repulsed all assailants; 
and when he perceived him read v to sink under the multitude 
of darts amd the wounds with wnich he was covered, to pre- 
vent his falling off, he kneeled down in the softest manner, 
and with his proboscis gently drew every dart out of his body. 
When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked him, — 
" How he desired to be treated?'' He answered, — " Like a 
king." *f And have you nothing else to request?" replied 
Alexander. " No," said he; " every thing is comprehended in 
the word king." Alexander not only restored nim his own 
dominions immediately, which he was to govern as his lieu- 
tenant, but added very extensive territories to them; for hav- 
ing subdued a free country, which contained fifteen nations, 
five thousand considerable cities, and villages in proportion, 
he bestowed it on Pprus.* Another country, three timQs as 
large, he gave to. Philip, one of his friends, who was also to 
9ct there as his lieutenant 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received several 
wounds, of which he died some time after. This is the ac- 
count most writers give us: but Onesicritus says he died of 
age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. Alexander show- 
ed as much regret as if he had lost a faithful friend and com- 
panion: he esteemed him, indeed, as. such; and built a city near 

• Some transcriber seems to have ^ven us the number of inhabitants in 
one city for the number of cities. Arriah's account is this: — ** He took 
thirty-seven cities, the least of which contained five thousand inhabitants, 
and several of them above ten thousand. He took also a great number of 
villages not less populous than the citie% and gave the government of the 
country to Ponn." 

86 
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the HydaspeSj in the place where he was buried^ which ne 
called, after him, fiucephalia. He is also reported to have 
built a city, and called it Peritas, in memory of a dog of that 
name, which he had brought up and was very fond of. Thi? 
particular Sotio says he had from Potamo of Lesbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the Macedonia 
ans, and made them resolve to proceed no farther in India. It 
was with difficulty they had defeated an enemy who brought 
only twenty thousand foot and two thousand norse into the 
field; and, tnerefore they opposed Alexander with great firm- 
ness, when he insisted that they should pass the Gkmges,* 
which, they were informed, was thirty-two furlongs in breadth, 
and in depth a hundred fathoms. The opposite shore, too, 
was covered with numbers of squadrons, battalions and ele- 
phants: for the kings of the Gandarites and Praesians were said 
to be waiting for them there, with eighty thousand horse, two 
hundred thousand foot, eight thoiisand chariots, and six thou- 
sand elephants trained to war. Nor is this number at all mag- 
nified: for Androcottus, who reiened not long after, made Se- 
leucus a present of five hundred elephants at one time.t and 
with an army of six hundred thousand men traversed India, 
and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refusal were such, 
that at first he shut himself up in his tent, and lay prostrate on 
the ground, declaring, — ^^ He did not thank the Macedonians 
in the least for what they had done, if they would not pass the 
Ganges; for he considered a retreat as no other than an ac- 
knowledgment that he was overcome.^' His friends omitted 
nothing that might comfort him; and at last their remon- 
strances, together with the cries and tears of the soldiers, who 
were suppliants at his door, melted him and prevailed on him 
to return. However, he first contrived many vain and so- 
phistical things to serve the purposes of fame; among which 
were arms much bigger than his men could use, and higher 
manners, and heavier oits than his horses required, left scat- 
tered up and down. He built also great altars, for which the 
Praesians still retain much veneration, and their kings cross 
the Ganges every year to ofier sacrifices in the Grecian man- 
ner upon them. Androcottus, who was then very young, had 

• a sight of Alexander, and he is reported to have often said af- 
terwards, — " That Alexander was within a little of making 

• himself master of all the country; with such hatred and contempt 

• The Ganges is tlie largest of all the rivers in the three continents, the 
Indus the second, thfe Nile the tlurd, and the Danube the fourth. 

t Daciep VBLysfive tkousemd, but does not mention liis autliority. Perhaps 
it was only a slip in the writing or in the printing. 
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was the reigning prince looked upon, on account of his profli- 
gacy of manners, and meanness of birth.'' 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a design to see 
the ocean; for which purpose he caused a number of row-boats 
and rafts to be constructed, and, upon them, fell down the 
rivers at his leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended with 
hostilities. He made several descents by the way, and attack- 
ed the adjacent cities, which were all forced to submit to his 
victorious arms. However, he was very near being cut in 
pieces by the Malli, who are called the most warlike people 
m India. He had driven some of them from the wall with nis 
missive weapons, and was the first man that ascended it. But 

Eresently after he was up, the scaling-ladder broke. Finding 
imself and his small company* much galled by the darts ol 
the barbarians from below, he poised himself and leaped down 
into the midst of the enemy. By good fortune he fell upon 
his feet; and the barbarians were so astonished at the flashing 
of his^ arms as he came down, that they thought they beheld 
lightning, or some supernatural splendour issuing from his 
body. At first, therefore, they drew back and dispersed: but 
when they had recollected themselves, and saw him attended 
only by two of his guards, they attacked him hand to hand, 
and wounded him through his armour with their swords and 
spears, notwithstanding the valour with which he fought One 
of them standing farther off drew an arrow with such strength, 
that it made its way through his cuirass, and entered the ribs 
under the breast. Its force was so great, that he gave back, 
and was brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up 
with his drawn cimeter to despatch him. Peucestas and Lim- 
naeust placed themselves before him, but the one was wound- 
ed and the other killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still 
making some resistance, when Alexander recovered himself 
and laid the barbarian at his feet. The king, however, receiv- 
ed new wounds; and at last, had such a blow from a bludgeon 
upon his neck, that he was forced to support himself by the 
wall, and there stood with his face to the enemy. The Mace- 
donians, who by this time had got in, gathered about him, and 
carried him off to his tent. 

His senses were gone, and it was the cfurrent report in the 
army that he was dead. When they had with great diflSculty 
sawed off the shaft, which was of wood, and with equal trou- 
ble had taken off the cuirass, they proceeded to extract the 
head, which was three fingers broad, and four long, and stuck 

* The woi'd ojycvos implies that he was not auite alone: and it appears im 
mediately a^r that he was not. 
-^ Q. Curtius calls him Timww. 
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fast in the bone. He fainted under the Operation, and was 
ver^ near expiring; but when the head was got out he came 
to himself. Tet alter the danger was over, he continued weak, 
and a lon^ time con&ned himself to a regular diet, attending 
solely to me cure of his wound. The Macedonians could not 
bear to be so long deprived of the sight of their king; they 
assembled in a tumultuous manner about his tent Wnen he 
perceived this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance; 
out as he had sacrificed to the gods, he retired again. As he 
was on his way to the place of his destination,* though carried 
in a litter, by the water side, he subdued a large tract of land, 
and many respectable cities. 

In the course of this expedition he took ten of the Oym- 
nasophistSf't who had been principally concerned in instigating 
8abbas to revolt, and had brought numberless other troubles 
upon the Macedonians. As these ten were reckoned the most 
acute and concise in their answers, he put the most difficult 
(][uestions to them that could be thought of, and at the same 
time declared he would put the first person that answered 
wrong to death, and after him all the rest. The oldest man 
among them was to be the judge. 

He demanded of the first, " Which were most numerous, 
the living or the dead?^' He answered, — '^ The living; for 
the dead no longer exist'' J 

The second was asked, — ^' Whether the earth or the sea pro- 
duced the largest animals?" He answered, — ^^ The earth; for 
the sea is part of it." 

The third,— « Which was the craftiest of all animals?" 
" That," said he, " with which man is not yet acquainted."§ 

The fourth, — " What was his reason for persuading Sabbas 
to revolt?" " Because," said he, « I wished him cither to live 
with honour, or to die as a coward deserves." || 

t These pliilosophers, so called from their c^ing naked, were divided into 
two sects, the Brachmani and the Gei-mani. The Brachmani were most 
eBtecmed, because there was a consistency in their principles. Apuleiua 
tells us, that not only the scholars, but the younger pupils, were assembled 
about dinner-time, and examined what good tliey had done that day; and 
such as could not point out some act of humanity, or useful pursuit that they 
had been engaged in, were not allowed any dinner. 

* They did not hold tlie mortality, but tlie transmigration of the souL 
^ This we suppose to mean man himself, as not beine acquainted with 
himself. ° ^ 

I One of the manuscripts gives us »auu»c. here, instead of mojuk* Then 
the sense will be,— <« Because I wished him either to live or die with ho- 
nour." Which we can not but prefer; for he who has regard enough for a 
man to wish him to live with honour, can not be so envious as to ^h him 
to die with dishonour. At the same time, we agree with Moses Du SouL 
tD»t some archness is intended in most of the answeni but what archness it 
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The fifth had this question put to him,— ^' Which do you 
think oldest, the day or the night?" He answered, — ^^ The 
day, by one day.'' As the king appeared surprised at this 
solution, the philosopher told nim^ — ** Abstruse questions 
must have abstruse answers." 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he demanded, — 
" What are the best means for a man to make himself loved?" 
He answered,-^" If possessed of great power, do not make 
yourself feared." 

The seventh was asked, — ^^ How a man might become a 
god?" He answered, — " By doing what is impossible for man 
to do." 

The eighth, — ^^ Which is strongest, life or death?" " Life," 
said he, " because it bears so many evils." 

The last question that he put, was, — ^^ How long is it good 
for a man to live?" *^ As long," said the philosopher, " as he 
does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give sentence. 
The old man said, — '^ In my opinion they have all answered 
one worse than another." "If this is thy judgment," said 
Alexander, "thou shalt die first." " No,*' replied the philo- 
sopher; " not except you choose to break your word; for you 
declared the man tnat answered worst should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dismissed them. 
After which he sent Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, to 
the other Indian sages who were of most reputation, and lived 
a retired life, to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus tells 
us, Calanus treated him with great insolence and harshness, 
bidding him to strip himself naked, if he desired to hear any 
of his doctrine; — ^^* You should not hear me on any other con- 
dition," said he, " though you came from Jupiter himself." 
Dandamis behaved with more civility; and when Onesicritus 
had given him an account of Pythagoras, SU)crates, and Dio- 
genes, he said^ — ^ They appeared to him to have been men of 
genius, but to have bved#with too passive a regard to the 
laws." 

Others say Dandamis entered into no discourse with the 
messenger, but only asked, — ^Why Alexander had taken so 
long a journey?" As to Calanus, it is certain, Taxiles pre- 
vailed with him to go to Alexander. His true name was 
Sphines; but because ne addressed them with the word Cflfe, 
wnich is the Indian form of salutation, the Greeks called him 
Calanus. This philosopher, we are told, presented Alexander 
with a good image of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivel* 

there in this, as it is commoidy translated, Seeause IwUhed him tUher to Hv€ 
bonourMvt or to die mimMk 

Vol.111. 2Q 26* 
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led hide before him, and first trode upon the edges of it: this 
he did all round; and as he trode on one side it started up on 
the other. At last he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it 
lay still. By this emblem he showed him, that he should fix 
his residence, and plant his principal force, in the heart of his 
empire, and not wander to tne extremities. 

Alexander spent seven months in falling down the rivers to 
the ocean. When he arrived there, he embarked, and sailed 
to an island which he called Scilloustis,* but others call it 
Psiltoucis. There he landed and sacrificed to the gods. He 
likewise considered the nature of the sea, and of the coast, as 
far as it was accessible. And after having besought heaven, 
— ^^ That no man might ever reach beyond tlie bounds of his 
expedition,'' he prepared to set out on his way back. He ap- 
pomted Nearchus admiral, and Onesicritus chief pilot, and or- 
dered his fleet to sail round, keeping India on the right With 
the rest of his forces he returned by land, through the country 
of the Orites; in which he was reduced to such extremities, 
and lost such numbers of men. that he did not bring back from 
India above a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
was no less than a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse. Violent distempers, ill diet, and ex- 
cessive heats, destroyed multitudes; but famine made still 
greater ravages: for it was a barren and uncultivated country; 
me natives lived miserably, having nothing to subsist on but 
a few bad sheep, which used to feed on the fish thrown up by 
the sea; consequently they were poor; and their flesh of a bad 
flavour. 

With much difficulty he traversed this country in sixty days, 
and then arrived at Gedrosia. There he found provisions in 
abundance; for, besides that the land is fertile in itself, the 
neighbouring princes and grandees supplied him. After he 
hadgiven his army some time to refresh tnemselves, he march- 
ed in Carmania for seven days, in a kind of Bacchanalian pro- 
cession. His chariot, which was very magnificent, was drawn 
by eight horses. Upon it was placed a lofty platform, where 
he and his principal friends revelled day and night. This car- 
riage was followed by many others, some covered with rich 
tapestry and purple hangings, and others shaded with branch- 
es of trees, fresh gatherea and flourishing. In these were the 
rest of the king's friends and generals, crowned with flowers, 
and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a buckler, a 
helmet, or spear; but, instead of them, cups, flagons, and gOD-i 

* Arrian here calls it Cilluta. Here tliey first observed the ebbing tncl 
flowing of the sea, which aurprised them not a little. 
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lets. These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to each other, some as they marched along, and others 
seated at tables, which were placed at proper distances on the 
way. The whole country resounded with flutes, clarionets, 
andf sonss, and with the dances and riotous frolics of the wo- 
men. This disorderly and dissolute march was closed with a 
very immodest figure,* and with all the licentious ribaldry of 
the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had been present to car- 
ry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 6edrosia,t 
he gave his army time to refresh themselves again, and enter- 
tained them with feasts and public spectacles. Atone of these, 
in which the choruses disputed the prize of dancing, he ap- 
peared inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and 
seated himself by the king. The Macedonians expressea their 
satisfaction with loud plaudits, and called out to the king to 
kiss him, with which at last he complied. 

Nearchus joined him ajgain here, and he was so much delight* 
ed with the account of his voyage, that he formed a design to 
sail in person from the Euphrates with a great fleet, circle the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by 
the Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose he constructed, at 
Thapsacus, a number of vessels of all sorts, and collected ma- 
riners and pilots. But the report of the difficulties he had met 
with in his Indian expedition, particularly in his attack of the 
Malli, his ^at loss of men in the country of the Orites, and 
the supposition he would never return alive from the vovage 
he now meditated, excited his new subjects to revolt, and. put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon displaying their 
injustice, insolence, and avarice. In short the whole empire 
was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and -Cleo- 
patra, leaguing against Antipater, had seized his hereditary 
dominions, and divided them between them. Olympias took 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia: the tidings of which being 
brought to Alexander, he said, — ^^ His mother had considered 
right; for the Macedonians would never bear to be. governed 
by a woman. 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, he sent 
Nearchus again to sea, having determined to carry the war into 
the maritime provinces. ' Meantime he marchea in person to 

* M. le Fevre (in his notes upon Anacreon) seems to have restored the 
genuine reading of this passage, oy proposing to read, instead of tcuc ^taKMC^ 

^et}JtS, or ^UKKOf. 

j- Gedrosia is certainly^ corrupt. Probably we should read Carmenia. Betrf 
XKoy signifies a capital city, as well as a royal palace; because princes gene» 
rally rende in their capitali. 
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chastise his lieutenants for their misdemeanors. Oxyartes, 
one of the sons of Abulites, he killed with his own hand by a 
stroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid in no provisions for 
him; he had only collected three thousand talents in money. 
Upon his presenting this, Alexander bade him oflfer it to his 
horses; and as they did not touch it, he said, — ^^ Of what use 
will this provision now be to me?*' arid immediately ordered 
Abulites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of 
the kings, who, upon their return from any excursion to their 
Persian dominions, used to give every woman a piece of gold. 
For this reason several of them, we are told, made it a rule to 
return but seldom; and Ochus never did; he banished himself 
to save his money. Having found the tomb of C37TUS broken 
open, he put the author of that sacrile^ to death, though a 
native of Pella, and a person of some distinction. His name 
was Polymachus. After he had read the epitaph, which was 
in the Persian language, he ordered it to be inscribed also in 
Greek, It was as follows: — O man! whosoever thou art, 
and whencesoever thou comest, (por come i know thou 
wilt,) i am cyrus, the founder of the persian empire. 
Envy me not the little earth that covers my body. 
Alexander was ,much aflfected at these words, which placed 
before him in so strong a light the uncertainty and vicissitude 
of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been disordered a 
little while with the cholic, desired to have his funeral pile 
erected. He approached it on horseback, offered up his pray- 
ers to heaven, poured the libations upon himself, cut off part 
of his hair,* and threw it on the fire; and before he ascended 
the pile, took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them to spend 
the day in jollity and drinking with the king; — ^' for 1 shall 
see him," said he, " in a little time at Babj'^lon." So saying, 
he stretched himself upon the pile, and covered himself up. 
Nor did he move at the approach of the flames, but remained 
in the same posture till he had finished his sacrifice, according 
to the custom of the usages of his country. Many years aN 
ten, another Indian did tne same before Augustus Caesar at 
Athens, whose tomb is shown to this day, and called the In- 
dian's tomb, 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral pile, in- 
vited his friends and officers to supper, and, to give life to liie 
carousal, promised that the man who drank most should be 
crowned for his victory. Promachus drank four measures of 

* As some of the hair used to be cut from the foreheiui of victims. 
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wine,* and carried off the crown, which was worth a talent, 
but survived it only three days. The rest of the guests, as 
Chares tells usj dranK to such a degree, that forty*one of them 
lost their lives, the weather coming upon them extremely cold 
during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends to Persian 
ladies. He set them the example, by taking Statira, the daugh- 
ter of Darius, to wife, and then distributed among his princi- 
pal officers the vireins of highest quality. As for those Ma- 
cedonians, who had already married in Persia, he made a ge- 
neral entertainment in commemoration of their nuptials. It is 
said, that no less than nine thousand guests sat down, and yet 
he presented each with a golden cup Tor performing the liba- 
tion. Every thing else was conducted with the utmost mag- 
nificence; he even paid off all their debts; insomuch that the 
whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight hundred and 
seventy talents. 

An officer, who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
himself upon this list of debtors, and produced a person who 
declared he was so much in his books. Alexander paid the 
money; but afterwards discovering the fraud, in his anger for- 
bade him the court, and took away his commission. There 
was no fault to be found with him as a soldier. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in his youth under Philip, at the siege of 
Perinthus, where he was wounded in the eve, with a dart shot 
from one of the engines; and yet he would neither suffer it to 
be taken out nor quit the field till he had repulsed the enemy, 
and forced them to retire into the town. The poor wretch could 
not bear the disgrace he had now brought upon himself; his 
grief and despair were so great, that it was apprehended he 
would put an ejad to his own life. Tx) prevent such a catas- 
trophe, the king forgave him, and ordered him to keep the 
money. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left under proper mas- 
ters, were now grown so much, and made so handsome an ap- 
pearance, and, what was of more importance, had gained such 
an activity and address in their exercises, tliat he was greatly 
delighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness to the 
Macedonians; they were apprehensive that the king would 
have less regard for them. Therefore, when he gave the in- 
valids their route to the sea, in order to their return, the whole 
army considered it as an injurious and oppressive measure: — 
" He has availed himself,'' said they, " beyond all reason, of 
their services, and now he sends them back with disgrace, and 
turns them upon the hands of their country and their parents^ 

* About fourteen quaiti. Tbe Ckui wm six pints nioe-tentfat* 
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in a very diflferent condition from that in which he received 
them. Why does he not dismiss us all? Why does he not 
reckon all the Macedonians incapable of service, now he has 
got this body of young dancers? Let him go with them and 
conquer the wortd." 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, loaded them 
with reproaches, and ordering them off, took Persians for his 
guards, and filled up other offices with them. When they saw 
Sieir king with these new attendants,* and themselves rejected 
and spurned with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. 
They lamented their fete to each other, and were almost frantic 
with jealousy and'anger. At last, coming to themselves, they 
repaired to tne king's tent, without arms, in one thin garment 
only, and with tears and lamentations delivered themselves up 
to nis vengeance, desiring he would treat them as ungrateful 
men deserved. . 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not ap- 
pear to hearken to them. They stood two days and nights be- 
moaning themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear 
master. The third day he came out to them; and when he saw 
their forlorn condition, he wept a long time. After a gentle 
rebuke for their misbehaviour, he condescended to converse 
with them in a freer manner, and such as were unfit for ser 
vice, he sent away with magnificent presents. At the same 
time, he signified his pleasure to Antipater, that at all public 
diversions they should have the most honourable seats m the 
theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there; and that the chil- 
dren of those who had lost their lives in his service, should 
have their father's pay continued to them. 

When he came to Elcbatana in Media, and had despatched 
the most urgent affairs, he employed himself again in the cele- 
bration of games and other public solemnities; for which pur- 
pose three tnousand artificers, lately arrived from Greece, were 
very serviceable to him. But unfortunately Hephaestion fell 
sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity. As a young man 
and a soldier, he could not bear to be kept to strict diet; and 
taking the opportunity to dine when his physician Glaucus 
was gone to the theatre, he ate a roasted fowl, and drank a 
flagon of wine made as cold as possible; in consequence of 
which he grew worse, and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. He 
immediately ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, that 
they might have their share in the mourning, and with the same 
view pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. 
The poor physician he crucified. He forbade tiie flute and all 
other music in his camp for a long time. This continued till 
he received an oracle trom Jupiter Ammon, which enjoined 
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him to revere Hephsestion, and sacrifice to him as a demi-god. 
After this he sought to relieve his sorrows b)r hunting, or ra- 
ther by war; for his game were men. In this expedition he 
conquered the Cusseans, and put all that were come to years 
of puberty to the sword. This he called a sacrifice to the 
manes of Hephsestion! 

He designed to lay out ten thousand talents upon his tomb 
and the monumental ornaments; and that the workmanship, 
as well as design, should exceed the expense, great as it was. 
He, therefore, desired to have Stasicrates for his architect, 
whose genius promised a bappy boldness and grandeur in 
every tiling that he planned. This was the man who had told 
him, some time before, that Mount Athos in Thrace was most 
capable of being cut into a human figure: and that, if he had 
but his orders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 
most lasting and conspicuous in the world: a statue which 
should have a city with ten thousand inhabitants in its left 
hand, and a river that flowed to the sea with a strong current 
in its right. He did not, however, embrace that proposal, 
though at that time he busied himself with his arcnitects in 
contriving and laying out even more absurd and expensive 
designs. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was 
returned from his expedition on the ocean, and come up the 
Euphrates, declared he had been applied to, by some Chal- 
daeans, who were strongly of opinion that Alexander should 
not enter Babylon: but he slighted the warning, and continued 
his march, tjpon his approach to the walls, he saw a great 
number of crows fighting, some of which fell down dead at his 
feet. Soon after uiis, being informed that ApoUodorus, go- 
vernor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order to consult the gods 
concerning him, he sent for Py^agoras the diviner: and, as 
he did not deny the fact, asked him how the entrails of the 
victim appearecL Pythagoras answered, the liver was without 
a head. " A terrible presage, indeed!'' said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras go with impunit}'^: but by this time he was sorry 
he had not listened to Nearchus. He lived mostly in his pa- 
vilion without the walls, and diverted himself with sailing up 
and down the Euphrates: for there had happened several other 
ill omens that much disturbed him. One of the largest and 
handsomest lions that were kept in Babylon, was attacked and 
kicked to death by an ass. One day he stripped for the re- 
freshment of oil, and to play at ball: after the diversion was over, 
the young men who played with him, going to fetch hig 
clothes, beneld a man sitting in profound silence on his throne, 
dressea in the royal robes, with the diadem u{)on his head. 
They demanded who he was, and it was a long time before he 
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would answen at last, coining to himself, he said, — ** My 
name is Dionysius, and I am a native of Messene. Upon a 
criminal process aeainst me, I left the place, and embarked for 
Babylon; there I nave been kept a long time in -chains; but 
this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke my chains; 
after which he conducted me hither, and ordered me to put on 
this robe and diadem, and sit here in silence.'^ 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander, by 
the advice of his soothsayers, put him to death. But the an- 
guish of his mind increased; on one hand, he almost despaired 
of the succours of heaven, and, on the other, distrusted his 
friends. He was most afraid of Antipater and his sons; one 
of which, named lolaus,* with his cup-bearer, the other, nam- 
ed Cassander, was lately arrived from Macedonia; and hap- 
pening to see some barbarians prostrate themselves before the 
King, like a man accustomed only to the Grecian manners, and 
a stranger to such a sight, he burst out into aloud laugh. 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by the hair, and 
with both hands dashed his head a»iinst the wall. Cassander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his father against his accu- 
sers, which greatly irritated the king. — " What is this talk of 
thine?" said he; " dost thou think that men who had suffered 
no injury would come so far to bring a false charge?" " Their 
coming so far," replied Cassander, " is an argument that the 
charge is false, because they are at a distance from those who 
are able to contradict them." At this Alexander smiled, and 
said, — *^ These are some of Aristotle's sophisms, which make 
equally for either side of the question. But be assured I will 
make you repent it, if these men haye had the least injustice 
done them." 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror upon Cassander, 
and made so lasting an inipression upon his mind, that many 
years after, when king of Macedon, and master of all Greece, 
as he was walking about at Delphi, and taking a view of the 
statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander is said to have 
struck him with such horror, that he trembled all over, and it 
was with diflSculty he recovered of the giddiness it caused in 
his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himself up to superstition, 
his mind was so preyed upon by vain fears and anxieties, that 
he turned the least incident, which was any thing strange and 
out of the way, into a sign or prodigy. The court swarmed 
with sacrificers, purifiers, and prognosticators: they were all 
to be seen exercising their talents there. So true it is, that 
though the disbelief of religion, and contempt of things di- 

* ARian and Curtius call him Jblku, Plutaich calls him Mu beloir. 
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vine, is a gi*eat evil, yet superstition is a greater; for, as wa- 
ter gains upon low mrounas,* so superstition prevails over a 
dejected mmd, and mis it with fear and folly. This was en- 
tirely Alexander's case. However, upon the receipt of some 
oracles concerning Hephaestion, from the god he commonly 
consulted, he gave a truce to his sorrows, and employed him 
self in festive sacrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a sumptuous treat, 
he went, according to custom, to refresh himself in the bath, 
in order to retire to rest But, in the meantime, Medius came 
and invited him to take part, in a carousal, and he could not 
deny him. There he drank all that night and the next day, 
till at last he found a fever coming upon him. It did not, 
however, seize him as he was drinking the cup of Hercules; 
nor did he iind a sudden pain in his back, as if it had been 
pierced with a spear. These are circumstances invented by 
writers, who thought the catastrophe of so noble a tragedy 
should be something afiectin^ and extraordinary. Aristobulus 
tells us, Uiat in the rage of his fever, and the violence of thirst, 
he took a draught of wine, which thi'ew him into a frenzy, and 
that he died the thirtieth of the month Dassius, June. 

But in his Journals, the account of bis sickness is as fol- 
lows: — ^^ On the eighteenth of the month Daesius, finding the 
fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. The next day, after 
he had bathed, he removed into his own chamber, and played 
many hours with Medius at dice. In the evening he oatned 
again, and after having sacrificed to the gods,, he ate his sup- 

Eer. In the night the fever returned. The twentieth he also 
athed, and, after the customary sacrifice, sat in the bath- 
room, and diverted himself with hearing Nearchus tell the 
story of his voyage, and all that was most observable with re- 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in the same 
manner. The fever increased, and he had a very bad night 
The twenty-second the fever was violent He ordered his 
bed to be removed, and placed by the great bath. There he 
talked to his generals about the vacancies in his army, and de- 
sired they might be filled up with experienced officers. The 
twenty-fourth he was much worse. He chose, however, to be 
carried to assist at the sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that 
the principal officers of the army should wait within the court, 
and the officers keep watch all night without The twenty- 

• The text in this place is coirupt. For the sake of those readers who 
have not Bryan's edition of the Greek, we shall ^ve the emendation which 

the learned Moses du Soul proposes: a JWj^cu/xofmc, //iw? vidrof Mt rgoc « 

*rasrtnis,'jmf tcu KATANTE2 'PEQTSA, a^^ti^m mm ^/^ tw AMg«f^<ov AMS- 
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fifth he was removed to his palace, en the otfaef side of the 
river, where he slept a little, out the fever did not abate, and 
when his generals entered the room, he was speechless. He 
continued so tiie day following. The Macedonians, by this 
time, thinking he was dead, came to the gates with great cla- 
mour, and threatened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all to pass un- 
armed by the bed-side. The twenty-seventh. Python and Se- 
leucus were sent to the temple of serapis. to inquire whether 
he should carry Alexander thither, and the deity ordered that 
they should not remove him. The twenty-eighth in the eve- 
ning he died." These particulars are taken, almost word for 
word from his diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of his death; 
but six years after (we are told) Olympias, upon some infor- 
mation, put a number of people to deatn, and ordered the re- 
mains of lolas, who was supposed to have given him the 
draught, to be dug out of the grave. 

Those who say Aristotle advised Antipater to such a horrid 
deed, and furnished him with the poison he sent to Babylon, 
allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is pretended to 
have had the information from king Antigonus. They add, 
tliat the poison was a water of a cpld and deadly quality,* 
which distils from a rock in the territory of Nonacris; and mat 
they receive it as they would do so many dew-drops, and keep 
it in an ass's hoof, its extreme coldness and acrimony being 
such, that it makes its way through all other vessels. The 
generality, however, look upon the story of the poison as a 
mere fable; and they have this strong argument in their favour, 
that, though, on account of the disputes which the great offi- 
cers were engaged in for many days, the body lay unembalm- 
ed,t in a sultry place, it had no sign of any such taint, but con- 
tinued fresh ana clear. 

Roxana was now pi*egnant, and, therefore, had great atten- 
tion paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely jeal- 
ous of Statira, she laid a snare for her, by a forged letter, as 
from Alexandei^ and having, by this meafis, got her into her 
power, she sacrificed both her and her sister, and threw their 
bodies into a well, which she filled up with earth. Perdiccas 
was her accomplice in this murder. Indeed, he had now the 
principal power, which he exercised in the name of Aridaeus, 
whom he treated rather as a screen than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the son of Philip, by a courtesan named Phi- 
iinna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in understanding, 

* Hence it was called the Stygian Waiaf. Nonacris was a city of Aicadi*. 
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was the consequence of a distemper, in which neither nature 
nor accident had any share: for, it is said, there was something 
amiahle and great in him when a hoy; which Olympias p^- 
ceiving, gave nim potions that disturbed his brain.* 

* Portnuts of the same person, taken at diiFerent periods of life, though 
they differ greatly from each other, retun a resemblance upon the whofe. 
And so it is in ^neral with the characters of men. But Alexander seems 
to be an exception; for nothing can admit of greater dissumlaritv than that 
which entered into his disposition at different times, and in different dr* 
cumstances. He was brave and pusillanimous, merciful and cruel, modest 
and vain, abstemious and luxurious, rational and superstitious^ polite and 
overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nor were these changes casual or 
temporary: the style of his character underwent a total revomtion, and he 
passed from virtue to vice, in a regular and prog^ressive manner. Munifi- 
cence and pride were the only characteristics that never forsook him. lOT 
there were an^ vice of wluch he was iacapable, it was awrice} if any yirtuc^ 
it was humility. 
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LIFE OF JULIUS CiBSAR. 



When Syllahad made himself master of Rome,* he endea- 
voured to brine Caesar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter to Cin- 
na, one of the Tate tjrrants: and finding he coul4 not effect it, 
eitiier by hopes or ^ars,t he confiscated her dowry. Indted, 
Csesar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an enemy to 
Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia. Caesar's aunt; and, 
therefore, young Marius, the son he had by her, was Caesar's 
eou^in-german. At first, Sjrlla, amidst the vast number of 
proscriptions that engaged his attention, overlooked this ene- 
my; but Caesar, not content with escaping so, presented himself 
to the people as a candidate for the priesthood, j: though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his influence 
a^inst him, and he miscarried. The dictator afterwards 
thought of having him taken off; and when some said, there 
was no need to put such a boy to death, he answered, — 
" Their sagacity was small, if they did not^ in that boy, see 
many Mariuses." 

This saying being' reported to Caesar, he concealed himself 
a long time, wandering up and down in the country of the 
Sabines. Amidst his movements from house to house, he fell 
sick, and, on that account, was forced to be carried on a litter. 
The soldiers employed by Sylla to search those parts, and 
drag the proscribed persons from their retreats, one night fell 
in with him; but Cornelius, who commanded them, was pre- 
vailed on, by a bribe of two talents, to let him go. 

He then hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, where he 

• Some imagine, that the beginning of this Lafe is lost; but if they look 
back to the introduction to the life of Alexander, that notion will vanish. 

f Caesar would not make such a sacrifice to the dictator as Piso had done, 
who, at his command, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, for the sake 
of Sylla's alliance, repudiated Antistia. 

+ Caesar had the priesthood before Sylla was dictator. In the seventeenth 
year of his age, he broke his engagement to Cossutia, though she w^ of a 
consular and opulent fiunily, and married Comeha the daughter of Cinna, 
by whose interest, and that of Marius, he was created Flamm DiaUSf or 
Priest of Jupiter. Sylla, when absolute master of Rome, inmsted on his 
divoTcinr ComeJuLf and, upon his refusal, deprived him of that office. — 
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sought protection of Nicomeded the king. His «tay, however, 
with him was not long. He re-embarked, and was taken, near 
the isle of Pharmacusa, by pirates, who were masters of that 
sea, and blocked up all the passages with a number of galleys 
and other vessels. They asked nim only twenty talents wr 
his ransom. He laughed at their demand, as the consequence 
of their not knowing him, and promised them fifty talents. To 
raise the money, he despatched his people to different cities, 
and, in the meantime, remained with only one friend and two 
attendants among these Cilrcians, who considered murder as 
a trifle. Caesar, however, held them in great contempt, and 
used to send, whenever he went to sleep, and order tiiem to 
keep silence. Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, 
as it they had been his guards, rather than his keepers. Per- 
fectly fearless and secure, he joined in their diversions, and 
took his exercises among them; He wrote poems and ora-> 
tions, and rehearsed them to these pirates; and when they ex- 
pressed no admiration, he called them dunces and barbarittiiB. 
Nay, he often threatened to crucify them. They" were de- 
lighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to his frank 
and facetious vein. But as soon as the money was brought 
from Miletus, and he had recovered his liberty, he manned 
some vessels in the port of Miletus,* in order to attack these 
corsairs. He found them still lying at anchor by the island, 
took most of them, together with the money, ana imprisoned 
them at Pergamus. After which he applied to Junius, who 
then commanded in Asia, because to him, as praetor, it belong- 
ed to punish them. Junius having an eye upon the money, 
which was a considerable sum, demurred about the matter; and 
Caesar, perceiving his intention, returned to Pergamus, and 
crucifiea all the prisoners, as he had often threatened to do at 
Pharmacusa, when they took him to be in jest 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, 
Caesar^s friends pressed him to return to Rome. But first he 
went to Rhodes, to study under Apollonius tbe son of Molo,t 

I 

* Dacier reads Heloa, which was one of the Cydades^ but does not men- 
tion his authority. 

•\ It should be jBpoUonius Mob, not Apollonius the son of Molo. Accord* 
in^ to Suetonius, Caesar had stu(Ued under him at Rome, before this adven- 
ture of the pirates. Thus far Daeier; and Ruaidd and other critics say the 
same. Tet Strabo (1. ziy. p. 655, 660, 661) tells us, Molo and Apollonius 
were two different men. He afHrms that they were both natives of Alabanda^ 
a city of Caria; that they were both scholars of Menacles the Alabandian; and 
that they both professed the same art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither 
later than Apollonius, who on that account applied to lum that passage of 
Homer, O^f Mokuu, Cicero, lUcewise, seems to distinguish thfem, calling the 
one Molo, and the other Apollonius the Alabandiaa, espeoall^ ixl Aas^^ce*. 
book De Oratote^ where he introduces M*. AxitanDi'Q&«Q«ijaB^^^\^ 

27* 
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who tai^ht rhetoric there with great reputation, and was a 
man of irreproachable manners. Cicero, also, was one of his 
scholars. C^ar is said to have had happy talents from nature 
for a public itpeaker, and he did not want an ambition to cul- 
tivate them; so that, undoubtedly, he was the second orator in 
Rome; and he mijght have been the first, had he not rather 
chosen the pre-emmence in arms. Thus he never rose to that 
pitch of eloquence to which his powers would have brought 
nim, being engaged in those wars and political intrigues, 
which, at last, gained him the empire. Hence it was, Ihat af- 
to^wards, in his Anti-CatOf which he wrote in answer to a book 
of Cicero's, he desired his readers, — ^^ Not to expect, in the 
performance of a military man, the style of a complete orator, 
who had bestowed all his time u])on such studies.'^ 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for mis- 
demeanours in his government, and many cities of Greece sup- 
ported the chai^ 1^ their evidence. Dolkbella was acquitted. 
CsBsar, however, in acknowledgment of the readiness (xreece 
had shown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution .of 
Publius Antonius for corruption. The cause was brought be- 
fore Marcus Lucullus, praetor of Macedonia; and Caesar plead- 
ed it in so powerful a manner, that the defendant was forced 
to appeal to the tribunes of the people; alleging, that he was 
not upon equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he showed at Rome in defending persons 
impeached, gained him a considerable interest; ana nis en- 
gaging address and conversation carried the hearts of the peo- 
ple: for he had a condescension not to be expected from so 
youns a man. At the same time, the freedom of his table, 
and the magnificence of his expense, gradually increased his 
power, and -brought him into the administration. Those who 
envied him imagined that his resources would soon fail, and, 
therefore, at first, made light of his popularity, consideraole as 
it was. But when it was grown to such a height that it was 
scarce possible to demolish it, and had a plain tendency to the 
ruin of the constitution, they found out, when it was too late, 
that no beginnings of things, however small, are to be neglect- 
ed, because continuance makes them great; and the very con- 

^ For this one tiling I always liked ApoUonius the Alabandian; though he 
taught for money, he did not suffer any whom he thought incapable of mak* 
ing a figure as orators, to lose their time and labour with him, but sent them 
home, exhorting them to apply themselves to that art, for which they were, 
in his opinion, best qualified." 

To solve this difiiculty, we are willing to suppose, with Ruauld, that there 
were two Molos contemporaries; for the testimonies of Suetonius, Cm Ctuare^ 
e, 4, ) aod of Quintiliap, CMsHtut. h xii. c. 6,) that Caesar and Cicezo wen 
pupils to ApoUonius MolO| can never be overnUed^ 
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tempt they are held ia gives them opportanity to gain that 
strength which can not be resisted. 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected something for- 
midable from the flattering calm of Caesar's political conduct, 
and saw deep and dangerous designs under the smiles of his 
benignity: — ^^ I perceive/' said the orator, " an inclination for 
tyranny in all he projects and executes; but, on the other 
handy when I see- him adjusting his hair with so much exact- 
ness, and scratching his head with one finger, T can hardly 
think that such a man can conceive so vast and fatal a design 
as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth." This, how- 
ever, was an observation made at a much later period than that 
we are upon. 

The first proof he had of the afifection of the people was 
when he obtained a tribuneship in the army before his compe- 
titor Caius Popilius. The second was more remarkable: it was 
on occasion of his pronouncing from the Tostrum the fune- 
ral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, in which he 
failed not to do justice to her virtue. At the same time he 
had the hardiness to produce the images of Marius, which had 
not been seen before during Sylla's administration: Marius and 
all his adherents having been declared enemies to the state. 
Upon this some began to raise 'a clamour against Caesar; but 
they were soon silenced by the acclamations and plaudits of 
the people, expressing their admiration of his courage in 
bringing the honours of Marius a^in to li^t, after so Ions a 
suppression, and raising them, as it were, mm the shades Be* 
low. 

It had long been the custom in Rome for the aged women ta 
have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. Caesar first broke 
through it, bypronouncing one for his own wife, who died in 
her prime. This contributed to fix him in the affections of 
the people: they sympathized with him, and considered him as 
a man of great good nature^ and one who had the social duties 
at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaestor into Spein 
with* Antistius Veter the praetor, whom he honoured all his 
life after; and when he came to be praetor himself, he acknow- 
ledged the favour by taking Voter's son for his quaestor. 
' When that commission was expired, he took Pompeia to his 
third wife; having a daughter by his first wife Cornelia, whom 
he afterwards married to Pompey the Great 

Many people^ who observed nis prodigious expense, thought 
he was purchasing a short and/ transient honour very deai^ 
but in fact, he was gaining the greatest ^ings he coula aspire 
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to at a small price. He is said to have been a thousand three 
hundred talents in debt before he got any public employment 
When he had the superintendence of the Appian road, he laid 
out a great deal of nis own money; and when aedile, he not 
only eidiibited three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, 
but in the other diversions of the theatre, m the processions 
and public tables, he far outshone the most ambitious that had 
gone before him. These things attached the people to him so 
strongly, that every one sought for new honours and employ- 
ments to recompense his generosity- 
There were two factions in the state; that of S^lla, which 
was the strongest, and that of Marius, which was m a broken 
and low condition. Caesar's study was to raise and revive the 
latter. In pursuance of which intention, when his exhibitions, 
as aedile, were in the highest reputation, he caused new images 
of Marius to be privately made, together with a representa- 
tion of his victories adorned with trophies, and. one night 
placed them in the capitol. Next mornmg these figures were 
seen glistering with gold of the most exauisite workmanship, 
and bearing inscriptions which declared them the achieve- 
ments of Marius aeainst the Cimbri. The spectator^ were as- 
tonished at the boldness of the man who erected them; nor 
was it diflScult to know who he was. The report spread with 
the utmost rapidity, and the whole city assemoled to see them. 
Some exclaimed, that Caesar plainly affected the tyranny, by 
openly producing those honours, which tlie laws had con- 
demned to darkness and oblivion. This, they said, was done 
to make a trial of the people, whom he had prepared by his 
caresses, whether they would suffer themselves to be entirely 
caught by his venal benefactions, and let him play upon them, 
and make what innovations he pleased. On the other hand, 
the partisans of Marius, encouraging each other, ran to the 
capitol in vast numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits. 
Some of them even wept for joy, at the sight of Marius's coun- 
tenance. Thev bestowed the highest encomiums upon Caesar,. 
and declared he was the only relation worthy of that great 
man. 

The senate was assembled on the occasion, and Lutatius 
Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation in Rome, rose and , 
accused Caesar. In his speech against him was this memora- 
ble expression: — '^ You no longer attack the commonwealth 
by mines, but by open battery.'^ Caesar, however, defended 
his cause so well, that the senate gave it for him: and his ad- 
mirers, still more elated, desired hitn to keep up a spirit of en- 
terprise, for he might gain every thing with the consent of 
the people, and easily become the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions died Metellus the principal pon- 
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tiff. The oflRce was solicited by Isauricus and Catalus, tWo 
of the most illustrious men in Rome, and of the greatest in- 
terest in the senate. Nevertheless, Caesar did not give place 
to them, but presented himself to the people as a candidate. 
The pretensions and prospects of the competitors seemed al- 
most equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than the others under 
the uncertainty of success, on account of his superior dignity, 
sent privately to Caesar, and offered him large sums, on condi- 
tion that he would desist from his high pursuit But he an- 
swered, — " He would rather borrow still larger sums to carry 
his election.'* 

When the day of election came, Caesar's mother attending 
him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced 
her, and said, — ** My dear mother, vou will see me this day 



greatlv alarmed at this success; they apprehended that he 
would now push the people into all manner of licentiousness 
and misrule. Therefore, Piso and Catulus blamed Cicero 
much for sparing Caesar, when Catiline's conspiracy gave him 
an opportunity to take him off. Catiline, whose intention was 
not so much to make alterations in the constitution, as entire- 
ly to subvert it, and throw all into confusion, upon some slight 
suspicions s^pearing against him, quitted Rome before uie 
whole was unravelled; but he left behind him Lentulus and 
Cethegus to conduct liie conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Caesar privately encouraged and supported them is 
uncertain. What is universally agreed upon is this: — ^The 
guilt of those two conspirators clearly appearing, Cicero, as 
consul, took the sense of 4ie senators as to the punishment 
that should be .inflicted upon them; and they all gave it for 
death, till it came to Caesar's turn, who, in a studied speech, 
represented, — ^^ That it seemed neither agreeable to justice, 
nor to the customs of their country, to put men of their birth 
and dignity to death, without an open trial, except in cases of 
extreme necessity: but that they should rather be kept in 
prison in any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch 
^ upon, till Cauline was subdued; and then^ the senate might 
' take cognizance of Uie crimes of each conspirator in full peaoe^ 
and at tneir leisure." . 

As there appeared something humane in this opinion, and 
it was powerfully enforced by the orator, those who gave their 
voices afterwards, and even many who had declared for the 
other side of the question, came into it But Cato and Gata^ 
lus canxedi it for dfeath. Cato, in a severe speech ag^nst the 
opinion of Caesar, scrupled not to declare tiis fnqMoions of 
Vol. hi. 2 S 
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him; and this, with other arguments, had so much weightj^ 
that the two conspirators were delivered to the executioner. 

Nay, as Caesar was going out of the senate-house, several 
of the young men who guarded Cicero's person ran upon hini 
with their drawn sworos; but we are tola that Curio covered 
him with his gbwn, and so carried him off; and that Cicero 
himself, when the young men looked at him for a nod of con- 
tent, refused it, eiuier out of fear of the people, or because he 
thought the killing him unjust anu unlawful. If this was true, 
I know not why Cicero did not mention it in the history of his 
consulship. He was blamed, however, afterwards, for not 
availing himself of so good t>n opportunity as he then had, and 
for being influenced by his fears of the people, who were in- 
deed strongly attached to Caesar; for, a few days after, when 
Caesar entered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself of 
the suspicions he lay under, his defence was received with in 
dignation and loud reproaches; and as they sat longer than 
usual, the people beset the house, and with violent outcries 
demanded Caesar, absolutely insisting- on his beinf^ dismissed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the indigent po- 
pulace,, who were foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed 
their hopes upon Caesar, persuaded the senate to order a dis- 
tribution of bread-corn among them every month, -which add- 
ed Ave million Ave hundred mousand drachmas to the yearly 
expense of the state.* This expedient certainly obviated the 
present danger, by seasonably reducing the power of Caesar, 
who was now praetor elect, and more formidable on that ac- 
count 

Caesar's praetorship was not productive of any trouble to 
the commonwealth, tut that year there happened a disagreea- 
ble event in his own family. There was a young patrician, 
named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and distmguished 
.eloquence, but at the same time one of the foremost among the 
vicious and the profligate. This man entertained a passion 
for Pompeia, Caesar's wife, nor did she discountenance it. But 
the women's apartment was so narrowly observed, and all the 
steps of Pompeia so much attended to by Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, who was a woman of great virtue and prudence, that 
it was difiicult and hazardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship, there is one 
they call Bona may the Good Goddess^ as the Greeks have one 
they call Gynsecea^ the Patronus of the Women. The Phrygi- 
ans claim her as the mother of their king Midas; the Romans 
say, she was a Dryad and wife of Faunus; and the Greeks 
assure us, she is that mother of Bacchus, whose name is not 

* But this distribution did not continue lonig. 
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to be uttered. For this reason^ the women, when they keep 
her festivaL cover their tents with vine branches; and, accori- 
ing to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the. goddess. 
No man is allowed to be present, nor even to be in the house, 
at the celebration of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the 
women then perform by themselves, are said to be like those 
in the feasts of Orpheus. 

When the anniversary of the festival comes, the consul or 
prsBtor (for it is at the house of one of them it is kept) goes out, 
and not a male is left in it The wife now having the house 
to herself^ decorates it in a proper manner; the mysteries are 
performed in the night; andf the whole is spent in music and 
play. Pompeia this year was the directress of the feast Clo- 
dius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he might pass in 
women's apparel undiscovered; and having taken the ^arb and 
instruments of a female musician, perfectly resembled one. 
He found the door open, aiid was safely introduced by a maid- 
servant who knew the affair. She ran before to tell Fompeia: 
and as she staid a considerable time, Clodius durst not remain 
where she left him, but wandering about the great house, en- 
deavoured to avoid the lights. At last Aurena's woman fell 
in with him, and supposing she spoke to a woman, challenged 
him [to play. Upon his refusing it, she drew him into the 
midst of the room, and asked him. Who he was, and whence 
he came? He said, he waited for Abra, Pompeia's maid; for 
that was her name. His voice immediately detected him: 
Aurelia's Woman ran up to ttie lights and the company, crying 
out, she had found a man in the house. The thing struck them 
all with terror and astonishment Aurelia put a stop to the 
ceremonies, and covered up the symbols of their mysterious 
worship. She ordered the doors to be made fast, and with 
liffhted torches hunted up and down for the man. At length 
Clodius was found lurking in the chamber of the maid-servant 
who had introduced him.^ The women knew him, and turn^ 
him Out of the house; after which they went home immediate- 
ly, though it was yet night, and informed their husbands of 
wnat had happened. 

Next morning the report of the sacrilegious attempt spread 
through all Rome, and nothing was talked of but that Clodiua 
ou^ht to make satisfaction witii his life to the family he had 
ofiended, as well as to the city and to the gods. One of the 
tribunes impeached him of impiety; and the principal senators 
strengthened the charge, by accusing him to his face of man^ 
villanous debaucheries, and among the rest, of incest with his 
own sister, the wife of Lucullus. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple exerted themselves with equal vigour in his defence, a^d 
the great influence the fear of them had upoi^ his judgest was 
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of much service to "his cause. Caesar immediately divorced 
Pompeia; yet, when called as an evidence on the trial, he de- 
dare^^he knew nothing of what was alleged against Clodius. 
As this declaration appeared somewhat strange, the accuser 
demanded why, if that was the case, he had divorced his 
wife? " Because," said he, " I would have the chastity of my 
wife clear even of suspicion/' Some say Caesar's evidence 
was according to his conscience; others, that he gave it to 
ohlige the people, who were set upon saving Clodius. Be that 
as it mieht, Clodius came off clear; most of the judges having 
confounded* the letters upon the tablets, thal^they might nei- 
ther expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians, if 
thev condemned him, nor lose their credit with the patricians, 
if they acquitted him. 

The government of Spain was allotted Caesar after his prae- 
torship.? But his circumstances were so indifferent, and his 
creditors so clamorous and troublesome when he was preparing 
for his departure, that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the 
richest man in Rome, who stood in need ot Caesar's warmth 
and vigour to keep up the balance against Pompey. Crassus, 
therefore, took upon nim to answer the most inexorable of hi^ 

• Here it is ovyxtxvfjwdt to/c ^^/utAvt rue yn»(Atti, M. Dacier would cop 
rect, by this, the passage in the hfe of Cicero, which is ttti c^tik cxjyw/xtfxnAK 
roK yML/jLfjuiiTt. — ^He translates it, la plCtpart des juges ayant danni kurs avis 
swplusteura affaires en meme terms: ** the greatest part of the judges com- 
prehending other causes along with this in their sentence." But that could 
not be the case; for that manner of passing sentence, or rather of passing 
bills, was forbidden by the Lex Caecilia et Didia. Besides, it would not 
have answered the purpose: their sentence would have been equally known. 
We, therefore, rather choose to correct this passage by that in the Kfe of 
Cicero. 

After the pleadings were finished, the praetor gave each of the judges 
three tablets; one marked with the letter A^ which acquitted; another with 
the letter C, which condemned; and a third with N, L, N&n jUquetg ** the 
case is not clear." Each judge put into an urn which tablet he p'leased; 
and as they withdi'ew to consult before they did it, it was easy to deface or 
obscure any letters upon the tablets, because they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objection. Would the praetor who was to count 
them, and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tablets of let- 
ters so defaced or obscured? A corrupt one, indeed, might, and interpret 
them the way he was inclined. But as Plutarch does not say obscured, but 
wviuyxvf*»tv> confused, possibly he only meant that the judges, instead of 
putting tablets aU marked with the same letter, put in several of each kind, 
in order to prevent the displeasure of the senate or the people from fixing 
upon any of them in particular. 

fit was the government of the Farther Spain only that fell to his lot. 
This province cqpiprehended Lusitania and Bactica? that is, Portugal and 
Andalusia. Causabon supposed the word fxro; to have slipt out of me text 
between *m and lySweMr; but it is not a matter of importance enough to iter 
th€ text for it ® 
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creditors, and en^ged for eight fanndred and thirty talents; 
which procured him liberty to set out for his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town in passing the 
Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to say, — 
" Can there here be any disputes for offices, any contentions 
for precedency, or such envy and ambition as w6 see among 
the great?" To which Caesar answered with, great seriousness, 
— ^'^ 1 assure you, I had rather be the first man here than the 
second man in Rome." 

In like manner, we are told, that when he was in Spain he 
bestowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of 
Alexander, and was so much affected with it, that he sat pen- 
sive a long time, and at last burst out into tears. At his friends 
wondering what might be the reason, he said, — ^^ Do you think 
1 have not sufficient cause for concern, when Alexander, at my 
age, reigned over so many conquered countries, and I have not 
one glorious achievement to boast?" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his ar- 
rival in Spain, he applied tQ business with great diligence, and 
having added ten new-raised cohorts to the twenty he received 
there, be marched against the Callaecians* and Lusitanians, 
defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations 
by the way that had not felt the Roman yoke. His conduct in 
peace was not inferior to that in the war: he restored harmony 
among the cities, and removed the occasions of auarrel be- 
tween debtors and creditors; for he ordered that tne creditor 
should have two-thirds of the debtor's income, and the debtor 
the remaining third, till the whole was paid. By these means 
he left the province with great reputation, though he had fill- 
ed his own coffers, and enriched his soldiers with booty, who, 
upon one of his victories, saluted him Imperator. 

At his return he found himself under a troublesome dilem- 
ma; — those that solicit a triumph being obliged to remain 
without the wdls, and such as sue for the consulship, to make 
their personal appearance in Rome. As these were things 
that he could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election of consuls, he applied to the senate for per- 
mission to stand candidate, though aosent, and offer his service 
by his friends. *Cato strongly om)Osed his request, insisting 
on the prohibition bylaw; and when he saw numbers influenc- 
ed by Caesar, he attempted to prevent his success by gaining 
time; with which view ne spun out the debate till it was too 
late to conclude upon any thing that day. Caesar then deter- 
mined to give up the triumph, and solicit the consulship. 

* In the text KccxxauMc. Cnueiius renders it CtattmeoBg but, according to 
CeDariua, be is under a mistske. 

Vol. III. 28 
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As soon as he had entered the city, he went to work upon 
an expedient which deceived all the world except Cato. It 
was the reconciling of Pompey and Crassus, two of the most 
powerful men in Rome. By makine them friends, C^sar se- 
cured the interest of both to himself; and while he seemed to 
be only doing an office of humanity, he was undermining the 
constitution: for it was not, what most people imagine, the 
disagreement between CsBsar and Pompey, tnat produced the 
civil wars, but rather their union. They first combined to 
ruin the authority of the senate; and when that was effected, 
they parted to pursue each his own designs. Cato, who often 
prophesied what would be the consequence, was then looked 
upon as a troublesome and. over-busy man; aftetwards he was 
esteemed a wise, though not a fortunate counsellor. 

Meantime Csesar walked to the place of election between 
Crassus and Pompey; and, under the auspices of their friend- 
ship, was declared consul, with distinguished honour, having 
Cadpurnius Bibulus given him for his colleague. He had no 
sooner entered upon* his office, than he proposed laws not so 
suitable to a consul as to a seditious tribune; I mean the bills 
for a division of lands and a distribution of Corn, which were 
entirely calculated to please the plebeians. - As the virtuous 
and patriotic part of the senate opposed them, he was furnished 
with the pretext he had long wanted. He protested with great 
warmth, — ^^ That th6y threw him into the arms of the people 
a^inst his will; and that the rigorous and disgraceful opposi- 
tion of the senate laid him under the disagreeable necessity of 
seeking protection from the commons.'' Accordingly, he did 
immeoiately apply to them. 

Crassus planted himself on one side of him, and Pompey on 
the other. He demanded of them aloud, — ^^ Whether they 
approved his laws?'' and as they answered in the affirmative, 
he desired their assistance against those who threatened to op- 

Kose them with the sword. They declared they would assist 
im; and Px)mpey added;-^" Against those who come with the 
sword, I will bring both sword and buckler." This expression 
gave the patricians great pain. It appeared not only unworthy 
of his character, the respect the senate had for him, and the 
reverence due to them, but even desperate and frantic. The 
people, however, were pleased with it. 

Caesar was willing to avail himself still farther of Pompey 's 
interest. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Servilius Caepio; 
but, notwithstanding that engagement, he gave her to Pom- 
pey; and told Servilius he should have Pompey's daughter. • 
whose hand was not properly at liberty, for she was promisea 
to Faustus the son of Sylla. Soon after this, Caesar married 
Calpurnia the daughter of Pisot and procured the consulship 
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for Piso for the year ensuing. Meanwhife Cato exclaimed 
loudly against these proceedings, ancl called both gods and.men 
to witness how insupportable it was, that the first dignities of 
the state should be prostituted by marriages; and that this traffic 
of women should ^in them what governments and forces they 
pleased. 

As for Bibulus, Caesar's colleague, when he found his op- 
position to their new laws entirely unsuccessful, and that his 
life, as well as Cato's, was often endangered in the public as- 
semblies, he shut himself up in his own house during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the forum 
with armed men, and got the laws enacted which Caesar had 
proposed, merely to ingratiate himself with the people. At 
the same time, the government of Gaul, both on this and the 
other side the Alps, was decreed to Caesar for five years; to 
which was added lUyricum, with four legions. As Cato spoke 
against these regulations, Caesar ordered him to be taken into 
custody, imagining he would appeal to the tribunes. But 
when he saw him going to prison without speaking one word, 
and observed that it not only gave the nobility great uneasi- 
ness, but that the people, out of reverence for Cato's virtue, 
followed him in melancholy silence, he whispered one of the 
tribunes to take him out of the lictor^s hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Caesar on this oc- 
casion to the house. The greatest part, ofifended at such acts 
of tyranny, had withdrawn. Considius, one of the oldest se- 
nators that attended, taking occasion to observe, — ^^ That it 
was soldiers and naked swords, that kept the rest from as- 
sembling;'' Caesar said, — ^* Why docs not fear keep you at 
home too?" Considius replied, — ^'^Old age is my defence, 
the small remains of my life deserves not much care or pre- 
caution." 

The most disgraceful step, however, that Caesar took in his 
whole consulship, was the getting Clodius elected tribune of 
the people; the same who had attempted to dishonour his bed, 
and nad profaned the mysterious rites of the Good Goddess. 
He pitched upon him to ruin Cicero; nor would he set out for 
his government before he had embroiled them, and procur- 
ed Cicero's banishment: for history informs us that sdl these 
transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars he con- 
ducted there, and the many glorious campaigns in which he 
reduced that country, represent him as another man: we begin, 
as it were, with a new life, and have to follow him in quite a 
difierent track. As a warrior and a general, we behoid him 
not in the least inferior to the greatest and most admired com- 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we compare 
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him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with the generals 
of his own time, or those who flourished a little before him, 
with Sylla, Marius, the two LucuUi, or with Pompey himself, 
whose fame in every military excellence reached the skies, 
Caesar's achievements bear away the palm. One he surpassed 
in the difficulty of the scene of action, another in the extent of 
the countries he subdued; this, in the number and strength of 
the enemies he overcame; that, in the savage manners and 
treacherous disposition of the people he humanized; one in 
mildness and clemency to his prisoners; another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops; ana all, in the number of battles that 
he won, and enemies that he killed. For in less than ten years 
war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by assault, conquered 
three hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at dinerent 
times, with three millions of men, one million of which he cut 
in pieces, and made another million prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was the affection of his soldiers, and their 
attachment to his person,' that they who under other command- 
ers were nothing above the common rate of men, became in- 
vincible where Caesar's glory was concerned, and met the most 
dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing could resist To 
give three or four instances: — 

Acilius, in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he had boarded 
one of the enemy's snips, had his right" hand cut off with a 
sword, yet he still held his buckler m his left, and pushed it 
in the enemy's faces, till he defeated them, and took the vessel. 

Cassius Scaeva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after he had 
an eye shot out with an arrow, his shoulder wounded with one 
javelin, his thigh run through with another, and had received 
a hundred and thirty darts upon his shield,* called out to the 
enemy, as if he would surrender himself. Upon this, two of 
them came up to him, and he gave one of them such a stroke 
upon the shoulder with his sword, that the arm dropt off; the 
other he wounded in the face, and made him retire. His com- 
rades then came up to his assistance, and he saved his life. 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be entangled 
in a deep morass, and were there attacked by the enemj', 
when a private soldier, in the sight of Caesar, threw himself 
into the midst of the assailants, and after prodigious exertions 
of valour, beat off the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
which, the soldier, with much difficulty, partly by swimming, 

• Caesar (BelL Civ. 1. iii.]) says, this brave soldier received two hundred 
and thirty dails upon liis shield; and adds, that he rewarded his bravery with 
two hundred thousand sesterces, and promoted him from the eightli rank to 
the first. He likewise ordered the soldiers of that cohort double pay, be- 
■ide other military rewards. ' 
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partly by wading, passed the morass, but in the passage lost 
nis shield. Csesar, and those about him, astonished at the ac- 
tion, ran to meet him with acclamations of joy; but the sol- 
dier, in great distress, threw himself at Cxsar's feet, and with 
tears in his eyes begffed pardon for the loss of his shield. 

In Africa,. Scipionavmg taken one of Caesar's ships, on 
board of which was Granius Petronius, lately appointed qiiSBs- 
tor, put the rest to the sword, but told the quaestor, — ^^ He 
gave him his life." Petronius answered, — ^^ It is not the cus- 
tom of Caesar's soldiers to take, but to give quarter;" and im- 
mediately plunged his sword in his breast 

This courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated and 
cherished, in the first place, by -the generous manner in which 
Caesar rewarded his troops, and the honours which he paid 
them. For his whole conduct showed that he did not accu- 
mulate riches'in the course of his wars, to minister to luxury, 
or to serve any pleasures of his own, but that he laid them- up 
in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained by distinguished 
valour; and that he considered himself no farther rich, than 
as he was in a condition to do justice to the merit of his sol- 
diers. Another thing that contributed to make them invinci- 
ble, was their seeing Caesar always take his share in danger, 
and never desire any exemption from labour and fatigue. 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they were not 
surprised at it, because they knew his passion for glory; but 
they were astonished at his patience under toil, so far in all 
appearance above his bodily powers: for he was of a slender 
make, fair, of a delicate constitution, and subject to violent 
faead-achs and epileptic fits. He had the first attack of the 
falling sickness at Corduba. He did not, however, make these 
disorders a pretence for indulging himself. On the contrary, 
he sought m war a remedy for his infirmities, endeavouring 
to strengthen his constitution by long marches, by simple diet, 
and by seldom coming under covert Thus he contenaed with 
his distemper, and fortified himself against its attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, either in a 
chariot or a litter, that rest might be no hindrance to business. 
In the day-time he visited the castles, cities, and fortified 
camps, with a servant at his side, whom he employed, on such 
occasions, to write for him, and with a soldier behind, who 
carried his sword. By these means he travelled so fast, and 
with so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone in eight days 
after his firet setting out for those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman from his early years, and brought 
that exercise to such perfection by practice, that he could sit 
a horse at full speed with his hands behind him. In this ex- 
pedition he also accustomed himself to dictate letters as he 

Vol.111. 2T 28* 
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rode on horseback, and found sufficient employment for two 
secretaries at once, or, according to Oppius, for more. It is 
also said, that Caesar was the first who contrived to communi- 
cate his thoughts by letter to his friends, who were in the 
same city wim him, when any urgent afiair required it, and 
the multitude of business, or great extent of the city, did not 
admit of an intenriew. 

Of his indifierence with respect to diet, they give us this 
remarkable proof: — ^Happening to sup with Valerius Leo, a 
friend of his, at Milan^ there was sweet ointment poured upon 
the asparagus instead of oil. Caesar eat of it freely notwith- 
standinj^, and afterwards rebuked his friends for expressing 
their dislike of it: — ^^ It was enough," said he, ** to forbear 
eating, if it was disagreeable, to you. He who finds fault with 
any rusticity, is himself a rustic." 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violent storm 
forced him to seek shelter in a poor man^s hut, where tiiere 
was only one room, and that scarce bi^ enough for a man to 
sleep in. Turning, therefore, to his friends, he said, — ^* Ho- 
nours for the great, and necessaries for the infirm;" and im- 
mediately gave up the room to Oppius, while himself and the 
rest of the company slept under a sned at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the Helvetians and 
Tiffurini; who, after having burnt twelve of their 6wn towns 
and four hundred villages, put theAiselves under march, in 
order to penetrate into Italy, through that part of Gaul which 
was subject to the Romans, as the Cambri and Teutones would 
have done before them. Nor were these new adventurers in- 
ferior to the others in courage; and in numbers they were 
equal; being in all three hundred thousand, of which a hundred 
and ninety thousand were fighting men. Caesar sent his lieu- 
tenant, Labienus, against the Tigurini, who routed them near 
the river Arar.* But the Helvetians suddenly attacked Cae- 
sar, as he was upon the march to a confederate town.t Ho 
gained, however, a strong post for his troops, notwithstanding 
the surprise; and when he had drawn them up, his horse was 
brought him. Upon which he said,—" When I have won the 
battle, I shall want my horse for the pursuit; at present let us 
march as we are against the enemy." Accordingly, he charged 
them with great vigour on footf 

• Caesar says himself, that he left Labienus to guard the works he had 
raised from tlie lake of Geneva to Mount Jura; and that he marched in per- 
son at the head of three legions, to attack the Tigiirini, in their passage over 
the Arar, now the Saone, and killed great numbers of them. 

f Bibracte, now Autun. 

i He sent back bis horse, and the rest followed his example. This he did 
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It cost him a long and severe conflict to drive their army 
out of the field: but he found the greatest diSiculty when he 
came to their rampart of carriages; for not only the men made 
a most obstinate stand there, but the very women and children 
ifought till they were cut in pieces; insomuch that the battle 
^id not end before midnight 

To this ^eat action he added a still greater. He Collected 
the barbarians who had escaped out of toe battle, to the num- 
ber of a hundred thousand and upwards, and obliged them to 
re-settle in the country they had relincjuished. ana to Tebuild 
the cities they had burnt This he did, in tear that, if the 
country were left without inhabitants, the Germans would pass 
the Rhine and seize it 

His second war was in defence of the Grauls a^inst the 
Germans,* though he had before honoured their king Ario- 
vistus with the title of an ally of Rome. Thjey proved unsup- 
portable neighbours to those he had subdued; and it was easy 
to see, that instead of being satisfied with their present acqui- 
sitions, if opportunity offered, they would extend tiieir eon- 
quests over all Gaul. JBCe found, however, his officers, par- 
ticularly those of the young nobility, afraid of this expedition: 
for they had entered into Caesar's service . only in nopes of 
livinff luxuriously, and making their fortunes. He, therefore, 
ealled them togemer, and told them, before the whole army, — 
^ That they were tit liberty to retire, and needed not hazard 
Hieir persons against their inclination, since they were so un- 
manly and spiritless. For his part, he would march with the 
tenth legion only against those barbarians; for they were neither 
better men than the Cimbrians, nor was he a worse general 
than Marius.'* Upon this the tenth legion deputed some of 
their corps to thanU him. The other legions laid the whole 
blame upon their officers, and all foUowecfhim with great spirit 
and alacrity. After a march of several days, they encamped 
within two hundred furlongs of the enemy- 

CsBsar's arrival broke the confidence of Ariovistus. Instead 
of expecting that the Romans would come and attack him, he 
had supposed they would not dare to stand the Germans, when 
they went in quest of them. He was much surprised, there- 
to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to show his troops that he would 
take his share in all the danger. Vide. J56//. GalL lib. i. 

* The iBdui implored his protection anunst Ariovistus, king of the Ger- 
mans, who, taking advantage of the differences which had long subnsted 
between them and tlie Avemi, had joined the latter, made himself master 
of g^eat part of the country of the Sequani, and obhged the iEdiii to give 
him their children as hostages. The JEdm were the people of Autun; the 
Avenu of Auvergnci and the Sequantof Franche Gomt^. — CtUnBdL CM, 
lib. i, 
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fore at this bold attempt of Csesar, and, what was worse, he 
saw his own troops were disheartened. They were dis- 
pirited still more by the prophecies of thei» matrons, who had 
^e care of divining, and used to do it by the eddies of rivers, 
the windings, the murmurs, or other noise made hy the stream. 
On this occasion they charged the army not to give battle be- 
fore the new moon appeared. 

Caesar having got information of these matters, and seeing 
the Germans lie close in their camp, thought it better to en- 
eage them while thus dejected, than to sit still and- wait their 
time. For this reason, he attacked their entrenchments and 
the hills upon which they were posted; whick|)rovoked them 
to such a degree, that they descended in great* fury to the 
plain. They fought, and were entirely routed. Caesar pur- 
sued them to the Rhine, which was tnree iiundred furlongs 
from the field of battle,* covering all the way with dead bodies 
and spoils. Ariovistus reached the river time enough to get 
over with a few troops. The number of killed is said to have 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army in 
winter-quarters in the country x)f the Sequani, and repaired to 
Gaul, on this side the Po, which was part of his province, in 
order to have an eye upon the transactions in Rome: for the 
river Rubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine GauL 
During his stay there, he carried on a variety of state intrigues. 
Great numbers came from Rome to pay their respects to him, 
and he sent them all away satisfied; some laden with presents, 
and others happy in hope. In the same manner, throughout 
all his wars, without Pompey's observing it, he was conquer- 
ing his enemies by the arms of the Roman citizens, and gain- 
ing the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As soon as he had intelligence that the Belgae, who were 
the most powerful people in Gaul, and whose territories made 
up a third part of the whole country, had revolted and assem- 
bled a ^eat army, he marched to that ouarter with incredible 
expedition. He found them ravaging the lands of those Gauls 
who were allies of Rome, defeated the main body, which made 
but a feeble resistance, and killed such numbers, that lakes and 
rivers were filled with the dead, and bridges were formed of 
their bodies. Such of the insurgents as dwelt upon the sea- 
coast surrendered without opposition. 

From thence he led his army against the Nervii,t who live 
among thick woods. After they had secured their families 

• Caesar says, it was otily five miles from the field of battle $ therefore, iiv 
stead of Tfteutoa-tiif, we should read Tts^a-dtfttKorret, 
t Their country is now called Hainault and Cambresis. 
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and most valuable goods, in the best manner they could, in 
the heart of a large forest^ at a great distance from the enemy, 
they marched, to Uie number of sixty thousand, and fell upon 
Caesar, as he was fortifying his camp, and had not the least no- 
tion of such an attack. They first routed his cavalry, and 
then surrounded the twelfth and seventh legions, and Killed 
all the officers. Had not Caesar snatched a buckler from one 
of his own men, forced his way through the combatants before 
him, and rushed upon the barbarians; or had not the tenth le- 
gion,t seeing his uanger, run from the heights where they 
were posted, and mowed down the enemy's ranks, in all pro- 
bability not one Roman would have survived the battle. JBut 
tfiough, encouraged by this bold act of Caesar, they fought 
with a spirit above their strength, they were not able to make 
the Nervii turn their backs. These brave men maintained 
their ground, and were hewed to pieces on the spot It is 
said, that out of sixty thousand not above five hundred were 
saved, and out of four hundred Nervian senators, not above 
three. 

Upon the news of this great victory, the senate of Rome 
decreed that sacrifices should be ofiered, and all manner of 
festivities kept up, for fifteen days together; which was a longer 
term of rejoicing than had ever been known before. Indeed, 
the danger appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
rising at once; and as Caesar was the man who surmounted it, 
the affection the people had for him made the rejoicing more 
brilliant After ne had settled the afiairs of Gaul on the other 
side the Alps, he crossed them again, and wintered near the 

• As this attack was unexpected, Cxsar had, in a manner, every tiling to 
do at the same ifM^uit The banner was to be erected, the charge sounded, 
the soldiers at a distance recalled, the army drawn up, and the signal given. 
In this surprise he ran from place to place, exhorting his men to remember 
their former valour; and having drawn them up in the best manner he could, 
caused the signal to be given. The legionaries made a vigorous resistance; 
but as the enemy seemed determined either to conquer or die, the success 
was different in different places. Iii the left wing the ninth and the tenth 
legions did wonders, drove the Atrebates into a neighbouring river, and 
made a great slaughter of them. In another place the eighth and eleventh 
legions repulsed the Vermandui, and drove them before them. But in the 
right wing, the seventh and twelftli legions suffered extremely. They were 
entirely surrounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth cohort 
being slain, and most of the other officers wounded. In this extremity, Cxsar 
snatched a buckler from one of the private men, put himself at the head ok 
his broken wing, and being joined by the two lemons which he had left to 
g^ardthe baegage, fell upon the Nervii, already fatigued, with firesh vigour, 
and made a oreadAil havock of them. 

f In the original it is the twelfth; but it appears from the second book ol 
Cxsar's Commentaries, that we diould read acre JWuiToy, not Muuvm* In* 
deed the Paris manuscript has luuvnf* 
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Po, in order to maintain his interest in Rome; where the can* 
didates for the great offices of state were supplied with money 
out of his funds, to corrupt the people, and alter they had car- 
ried their election, did every thing to extend his power. Nay, 
the greatest and most illustrious personages went to pay their 
court to him at Lucca, among whom were Pompey, Crassus, 
Appius, governor of Sardina, and Nepos proconsul in Spain. 
So that there were a hundred and twenty lictors attending 
their masters, and above two hundred senators honoured him 
with their assiduities. After they had fixed upon a plan of 
business, they parted. Pompey and Crassus were to be con- 
suls the year ensuing, and to get Caesar's government prolong- 
ed for five years more, with supplies out of the treasury for 
his oceasions. The last particular appeared extremely absurd 
to all men of sense. They who received so much of Caesar's 
money persuaded the senate to give him money, as if he was 
in want of it, or rather, they insisted it shoula be done: and 
every honest man sighed inwardly while he sufiered^the de- 
cree to pass. Cato, indeed, was absent, having been sent with 
a commission to Cyprus, on purpose that he might be out of 
the way. But Favonius, v^^o trod in Cato's steps, vigor- 
ously opposed those measures: and when he found that his 
opposition availed nothing, he left the house, and applied to 
the people, exclaiming against such pernicious counsels. No 
one, however, attending to him; some being overawed by 
Pompey and Crassus, and others influenced by regard for 
Caesar, in whose smile alone they lived, and all their hopes 
flourished. 

Caesar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another furi- 
ous war lighted up in the country; the Usipetes apd the Tench- 
teri,* two great Gferman nations, having crossed the Rhine to 
make conquests. The account of the afiair with them we shall 
take ■ from Ca&sar's own Commentaries.t These barbarians 
sent deputies to him to propose a suspension of arms, which 
was granted them. Nevertheless, they attacked him as he was 

• The people of the March and of Westphalia, and those of Munster and 
Cleves. 

This war happened under the consulship of Crassus and Pompey, which 
was in the year of Rome 693. But there were several interme^te transac- 
tions of great importance, which Plutarch has omitted, viz* the reduction of 
the Aduatici by Caesar? of seven other nations by P. Crassus, the son of the 
triumvir; offers of submission from several nations beyond the Bhine; the 
attempt upon Galba in his winter-quarter* at Octodurus, and his brare de- 
fence and victory; the severe chastisement of the Yeneti, who had revolted; 
and the complete reduction of Acquitiuiie. These particulars are contuiv* 
ed in part tlie second and the whole third book of the War in Gaul. 

t Ruauld justly observes, that Plutarch should not have called the CoBW 
mentaries n^tpsi^, as he does here, but ^tnTOfAvifiULt*, as usuaL 
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making an excursion. With only eight hundred horse, how- 
ever, who were not prepared for an engagement, he beat their 
cavalry, which consisted of five thousand. Next day they 
sent odier deputies to apologize for what had happened, but 
without any other intention man that of deceiving him again. 
These agents of theirs he detained, and marched immediatelv 
against them, thinking it absurd to stand upon honour with 
such perfidious men, who had not scrupled to violate the truce. 
Yet C^nusius writes, that when the senate were voting a pub- 
lic thanksgivinff and processions on account of the victory, Cato 
proposed that Caesar should be delivered up to the barbarians, 
to expiate that breach of faith, and make the divine vengeance - 
£sJl upon its author, rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had passed the Rhine, there were 
four hundried thousand killed. The few who escaped repass- 
ed the river, and were sheltered by a people of Germany call- 
ed Sicambri. Caesar laid hold on this pretence against that 
Eeople; but his true motive was an aviditj of fame, to be the 
rst Roman that ever crossed the Rhine m a hostile manner. 
In pursuance of his design, he tlirew a bridge over it, though 
it was remarkably wide in that place, and at the same time so 
rough and rapid, that it carried down witlr it trunks of trees 
and other timber, which much shocked and weakened the {Hi- 
lars of his bridge. But he drove great piles of wood into the 
bottom of the river above the bridge, ooth to resist the im- 
pression of such bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. 
By these means he exhibited a spectacle astonishing to thought: 
so immense a bridge finished m ten days. His ^rmy passed 
over it without opposition, the Suevi and the Sicambri, the 
most warlike nations in Germany, having retired into the 
heart of tlieir forests, and concealed themselves in cavities 
overhung with wood. He laid waste the enemy's country 
with fire, and confirmed the better disposed Germans in the 
interest of Rome;^ after which he returned into Gaul, having 
spent no more thlm eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the most daring 
spirit of enterprise: for he was the first who entered the west- 
ern ocean with a fleet, and, embarking his troops on the At- 
lantic, carried war into an island whose very existence was 
doubted. Some writers had represented it so incredibly large, 
that others contested its being, and considered both the name 
and tlie thing as a fiction. Icet Caesar attempted to conquer 
it, and to extend the Roman- empire beyond the bounds of the 
habitable world. He sailed thither twice from the opposite 
coast in Gaul, and fought many battles, by which the ilritona 

* The Ubu, Uie people of Cologne. 
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luffered more than the Romans gained; for there was nothing 
worth taking from a people who were so poor, and lived in so 
much wretchedness.^ He did not, however, terminate the. 
war in Uie manner he could have wished: he only received 
hostages of the king, and appointed the tribute the island was 
.to pay 9 and then returned to GauL 

There he received letters, which were goine to be sent over 
to him, and by which his friends in Rome iniormed him ths^t 
his daughter, the wife of Pompey, had lately died in child-bed. 
This was a great affliction both to Pompey and Ca&sar. Their 
friends, too, were very sensibly concerned to see that alliance 
dissolved which kept up -the peace and harmony of the state 
otherwise in a very unsettled condition. For the child sur- 
vived the mother only a few days. The people took the 
body of Julia, and carried it, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of tne tribunes, to -the Cktmpua MartHts, where it was interred. 

As Caesar's army was now very large,t he was forced to di- 
vide it for the convenience of winter-quarters; after which he 
took the road to Italy, according to custom. But he had not 
been long gone, before the Gauls, rising again, traversed the 
country wim considerable armies, fell upon the Roman quar- 
ters with great fury, and insulted their intrenchments. The 
most numerous ana the strongest body of the insurgents was 
that under Ambiotix, who attacked Cotta and Titurius in their 
camp, and cut them off with their whole party. After which, 
he went and besieged the legion under the command of Q. 
Cicera, with sixty thousand men; and though the spirit of 
those brave Romans made a resistance above their strength, 
they were very near being taken, for they were all wounded. 

Caesar, who was at a great distance, at last getting intelli- 
gence of their danger, returned with all expedition; and hav- 
ing collected a body of men which did not exceed seven thou- 
sand, hastened to the relief of. Cicero. The Gauls, who were 
not ignorant of his motions, raised the siege, and went to meet 
him; for they despised the smallness of his force, and were 
confident of victory. Caesar, to deceive them, made a feint as 
if he fled, till he came to a place convenient for a small army 

t It does not appear that there was much com in Briton in Caesar's lime; 
for the inhabitants, he says, Uved chiefly on milk and flesh: Lade ei came 
vivunt, 

* This army consisted of eight legions, and as there was almost a famine 
in the country, the consequence of excessive drought, Cxsar was obliged 
to separate his troops for their better subsistence. He was, therefore, un- 
der the necessity of fixing the quarters at such a distance, which would 
otherwise have been impolitic. He tells us, (lib. v.) that all the legions, 
except one, which was in a quiet countiy, were posted within the compass 
of a hundred miles. 
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to ensaj^ a great one, and there he fortified his camp. He 
gave IU8 men strict orders not to fight, hut to throw up a 
strong rampart, and to harricade their gates in the securest 
manner, contriving by all these manoeuvres to increase the 
enemy's contempt of him. It succeeded as he wished: the 
Gauls came up with great insolence and disorder to attack his 
trenches: then Caesar, makins a sudden sally^ defeated and de- 
stroyed the greatest part of them. This success laid the spirit 
of revolt in those parts; and for farther security he remamed 
all the winter in Gaul, visiting all the quarters, and keeping a 
sharp eye upon every motion towards war. Besides, ne re- 
ceived a reinforcement of three legions in the room of those 
he had lost; two of which were lent him by Pompey, and one 
lately raised in Cisalpine GauL 

After this,* the seeds of hostilities, which had long before 
been privately scattered in the more distant parts of the country 
by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, shot up into one of 
the greatest and most dangerous wars that was ever seen in 
Gaul; whether we consider the number of troops and store of 
arras, the treasures amassed for the war, or the strength of the 
towns and fastnesses they occupied. Besides, it was then the 
most severe season of the year; the rivers were covered with 
ice, the forests with snow, and the fields overflowed in such a 
manner that they looked like so many ponds; the roads lay 
concealed in snow, or in floods disemboeued by the lakes and 
rivers: so that it seemed impossible for Cgesar to march, or to 
pursue any other operations against them. 

Many nations had entered mto the league; the principal of 
which were the Arvernit and CaFnutes.{ The chief direction 
of the war was civen to Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls 
had put to deatn for attempting at monarchy. Vercingetorix 
having divided his forces^into several parts, and given them 
in charge to his lieutenants, had the country at command as 
far as the Arar. His intention was to raise all Gaul against 
Caesar, now when his enemies were rising against him at 
Rome. But had he staid a little longer till Csesar was actually 
engaged in the civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not 
have Deen less dreadful to Italy now, than tliose of the Cimbri 
were formerly. 

Caesar, who knew perfectly how to avail himself of every 

* Plutarch passes over the whole sixth book of Caesar's CommentarieSy as 
he had done the third. ' Many considerable events happened between the 
victory last mentioned, and the affair with Vercingetorix^ such as the defeat 
of the Trevirij Cxsar'a second passage over the Rhine, and the puxvuit of 
Ambiorix. 

f The people of Auvergne, particularly those of Clennont and St. Fleuc 

# The people of Chft-tres and Orleans. 

Vol. III. 2 U M 
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advantage in war, particularly of time, was no sooner informed 
of this great defection, than ne set out to chastise its authors; 
and, hj tiie swiftness of his march, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of a severe winter, he showed the barbarians that his 
troops could neither be conquered nor resisted: for where a 
courier could scarce have been supposed to come in many 
days, Caesar was seen with his whole army ravaging the coun- 
try, destroying the castles, storming the cities, and receiving 
tiie submission of such as repented. Thus he went on, till the 
iEdui* also revolted, who nad styled themselves brothers to 
the Romans, and had been treated with particular regard. 
Their joining the insurgents spread uneasmess and dismay 
througn Caesar's army. He therefore decamped in all haste, 
and traversed the country of the Lingones,t in order to come 
into that of the Sequani,| who were fast friends, and nearer to 
Italy than the rest of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, 
and surrounaed him. Caesar, without being in the least dis- 
concerted, sustained the conflict, and after a long and bloody 
action, in which the Germans were particularly serviceable to 
him, gave them a total defeat. § But he seems to have recieiv- 
ed some check at first; for the Arverni still show a sword sus- 
pended in one of their temples, which they declare was taken 
from Caesar. His friends pointed it out to him afterwards, 
but he only laughed; and wnen they were for having it taken 
down, he would not suffer it, because he considered it as a 
thing consecrated to the gods. 

Most of those who escaped out of the battle, retired into 
Alesiajl with their kine. Caesar immediately invested the 
town, though it appeared impregnable, as well on account of 
the height of the walls, as the number of troops there was to 
defend it During the ^iege, he fSund himself exposed to a 
danger from without, which makes imagination gidcly to think 
on. AH the bravest men in Gaul assembled from every quar- 
ter, and came armed to the relief of the place, to the number 
of three hundred thousand; and there were not less than seventy 
thousand combatants within the walls. Thus shut up between 
two armies, he was forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, 
the interior one against the town, and that without against the 

* The peo|)le of Autun, Lyons, Magon, Chalons upon Saone^ mid Nevers. 

+ The district of Lai^gres. 

i The district of Besangon. 

§ This passage in the bridal is corrupt or defective. We haye endea- 
voured to supply that defect, by readings with M. Dacier, Ttf/jiAfot( instead 
of eoj<ott\ which is agreeable to Cxsar*s own account of the battlci in the 
seventh book of his Commentaries. ^ 

I Cxsar calls it Alexia, now Alise, near Flavigny. 
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troops that came to its succour; for, could the two armies have 
joined, he had been absolutely lost This dangerous action at 
Alesia contributed to Caesar's renown on many accounts. In- 
deed, he exerted a more adventurous courage and greater ge- 
neralship than on any other occasion. But what soems very 
astonishmg, is, that he could engage and conquer so mSiny 
myriads without, and keep the action a secret to the troops in 
the town.* It is still more wonderful that the Romans, who 
weVe left before the walls, should not know it, till the victory 
was announced by the cries of the men in Alesia, and the 
lamentations of the women, who saw the Romans on each 
side of the town bringing to their camp a number of shields 
adorned with gold and silver, helmets stained with blood, 
drinking vessels, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did 
this vast multitude vanish and disappear like a phantom or a 
dream, the greatest part being killed on the spot. 

The besieged, after having given both themselves and Caesar 
much trouble, at last surrendered. Their general, Vercinge- 
torix, armed himself and equipped his horse in the most mag- 
nificent manner, and then sallied out at the gate. After he 
had taken some circuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribu* 
nal, he dismounted, put off his armour, and placed himself at 
Caesar's feet, where he remained in profound silence, till Cae- 
sar ordered a guard to take him away, and keep him for his 
li'iumph. 

Caesar had been some time resolved to ruin Pompey, and 
Pompey to destroy Caesar, t'or Crassus, who alone could 
have taKcn up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war, 
there remained nothing for Caesar to do, to make himself the 
gi'eatest of mankind, but to annihilate him that was so; nor 
for Pompey to prevent it,^ but to take off the man he feared. 
It is true, it was no long time that Pompey had entertained any 
fear of him: he had rather looked upon him with contempt, 
imagining he could as easily pull him down as he had set him 
up: whereas Caesar, from the first, designing to ruin his rivals, 
had retired at a distance, like a champion, for exercise. By 
long service and great achievements m the wars of Gaul, he 
had so improved his army, and his own reputation too, that 
he wais considered as on a footing with Pompey; and he found 
pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the 
times of the misgovernment at Rome. These were partly fur- 
nished by Pompey himself; and, indeed, all ranks of men were 
so corrupted, that tables were publicly set out, upon which 
the cancfidates for offices were professedly ready to pay the 
people the price of their votes; and tiie people came not only 

* CaeMTBayB^ that those in the town had a dittinct yiew of the biEttk. 
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to give their voices for the man who had bought them, but 
wiui all manner of ofTensive weapons to fight for him. Hence 
it often happened, tiiat they did not part without polluting the 
tribunal witn blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual 
scene of anarchy, tn this dismal situation of things, in these 
storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, 
there were many who scrupled not to declare publicly, that 
monarchy was' the only cure for the desperate disorders of the 
state; and that the physician ought to be pitched upon who 
would apply that remedy with the gentlest hand; by which 
they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, in all his discourse, pretended to decline the ho- 
nour 01 a dictatorship, though, at the same time, every step he 
took was directed tnat way. Cato, understanding his drift, 
persuaded the senate to declare him sole consul; that, satisfied 
with a kind of monarchy more agreeable to law, he might not 
adopt any violent measures to make himself dictator. The 
senate not only agreed to this, but continued to him his go- 
vernments of Spain and Africa, the administration of which 
he committed to his lieutenants; keeping armies there, for 
whose maintenance he was allowed a thousand talents a-year 
out of the public treasury.- 

Uj)on this, Caesar applied, by his friends, for another con- 
sulship, and for the continuance of his commission in Gaul, 
answerable to that of Pompey. As Pompey was at first silent, 
M arcellus and Lentulus,. who hated Caesar on other accounts, 
opposed it with great violence, omitting nothing, whether 
right or wrong, that might reflect dishonour upon him: for 
they disfranchised the inhabitants of Novocomum in Gaul, 
which had lately been erected into a colony by Caesar; and 
Marcellus, then consul, caused one" of their senators, who was 
come with some complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rodsj 
and telling him, — ^^ The marks on his back were so many ad- 
ditional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen,^' bade him go 
show them to Caesar. 

But after the consulship of Marcellus, Caesar opened the 
treasures he had amassed in Gaul, to all that were concerned 
in the administration, and satisfied their utmost wishes: he 
paid ofi'the vast debts of Curio the tribune; he presented the 
consul, Paulus, with fifteen hundred talents, which he employ- 
ed in building the celebrated public hall near the forumy in the 
place where that of Fulvius had stood. Pompey, now alarm- 
ed at the increase of Caesar's faction, openly exerted his own 
interest, and that of his friends, to procure an order for a sue* 
cesser to Caesar in Gaul. He also sent to demand the troops 
he had lent him for his wars in that country, and Csesar return- 
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ed them with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas to 
each man. 

Those who conducted these troops hack, spread reports 
among the people which were neither favourable nor fair with 
respect to Caesar, and which ruined Pompey with y^n hopes. 
They asserted that Pompey had the hearts of all Caesar's army; 
and that if envy and a corrupt administration hindered him 
from gaining what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul 
were at his service, and would declare for him immediately 
upon their entering Italy; so obnoxious was Caesar become, by 
hurrying them perpetually from one expedition to another, and 
by the suspicions they had of his aiming at absolute power. 

Pompey was so much elated with these assurances, that he 
neglected to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and op- 
posed his enemy only with speeches and decrees, which Caesar 
made no account of. Nay, we are told, that a centurion, 
whom Caesar had sent to Kome, waiting at the door of the 
senate-house for the result of the deliberations, and being in- 
formed that the senate would not give Caesar a lon^r term in 
his commission, laid his hand upon nis sword, and said, — ^^ But 
this shall give it.'' 

Indeed, Caesar's requisitions had a great appearance of jus- 
tice and honour. He proposed to lay down nis arms, on con- 
dition Pompey would do the same; and that they should both, 
as private citizens, leave it to their country to reward their 
services: for to deprive him of his commission and troops, and 
continue Pompey^s, was to give absolute power to the one, to 
which the other was unjustly accused of aspirins. Curio, who 
made these propositions to the people in hBhalf of Caesar, was 
received with tne loudest plauaits; and there were some who 
even threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they would upon 
a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced a 
letter from Caesar to the same purport, ana caused it to be read, 
notwithstanding the opposition it met with,* from the consuls. 
Hereupon Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, proposed in the se- 
nate, tnat if Caesar did not lay down his arms by such a day, 
he should be declared an enemy to the state; and the consuls 
putting it to the question, — " Whether Pompey should dis- 
miss his forces?" and aeain, — *^ Whether Caesar should disband 
his?" few of the menibers were for the first, and almost all 
for the second.t After which, Antony put the question 



* Instead of JUt rm 'uyret/tw, some MSS. eiyes us fiut *tw *tmdtfrm* 

f Dio says, there was not a man for the first question, whereas the wholt 

house was for the Second, except Caelius and Curio. Nor is this to be won* 

dered at; pompey wm then iit ue gutes of Some with 

29* 
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^Whether both should la^ down their <;ommissIons?'^ mi all 
with one voice answered in the affirmative. But the violent 
rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lientulus, who 
eried out, tnat — ^^ Not decrees, but arms should be employed 
against a public robber/' made the senate break up; and on ac- 
count of the unhappy dissension, all ranks of people put on 
Uack, as in a time of public moumin& 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caesar with more 
moderate proposals. He offered to abandon all the rest, pro- 
vided they would continue to him the government of Cisal- 
pine Gaul and lUyricum, with two legions, till he could apply 
for a second consulship. And Cicero, who was lately return- 
ed from Cilieia| and very desirous of effecting a reconciliation, 
used all possible means to soften Pompey. f ompey agreed to 
all but the article of the two legions; and Cicero endeavoured 
to accommodate the matter, by persuading Cassar's friends to 
be satisfied with the two provinces and six thousand soldiers 
only. Pompey was on the point of accepting the compromise, 
when Lentulus the consul rejecting it with disdain, treated 
Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out 
of the senate-house. Thus he furnished Caesar with the most 
plausible argument imaginable, and he failed not to make use 
of it to exasperate his troops, by showing them persons of dis- 
tinction, ana magistrates, obliged to fly in hired carriages, and 
in the habit of slaves;* for their fears had made them leave 
Rome in that disguise, 

Caesar had not then with him above three hundred horse 
and five thousand foot The rest of his forces were left on the 
other side of the Alps, and he had sent them orders to join 
him. But he saw the beginning of his enterprise, and the at- 
tack he meditated, did not require any great numbers: his ene- 
mies were rather to be struck with consternation by the bold- 
ness and expedition with which he began his operations; for 
an unexpected movement would be more likely to make an 
impression upon them then, than great preparations after- 
wards. He, therefore, ordered his lieutenants and other offi- 
cers to take their swords, without any other armour, and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to 
take all possible care that no blood should be shed or disturb- 
ance raised. Hortensius was at the head of this party. As 
for himself, he spent the day at a public show of gladiators; 
and a little before evening bathed^ and then went into the 
apartment where he entertained company. When it was 
growing dark he left the company^, after having desired them 
to make merry till his return, which they would not have long 

^ * CftfBiiu Lon^piniu went with them In the same ^flgsiKs* 
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to wait for. To* some of his friends he had given previous, 
notice to follow him, not altogether, but by different ways.' 
Then taking a hired carriage, ne set out a different way from 
that which led to Ariminum, and turned into the road after- 
wards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, his reflections became 
more interesting in proportion as the danger drew near. Stag* 
gered by the greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to wei^ 
with himself its inconveniences;- and, as he stood revolving m 
silence the arguments on both sides, he many times changed 
his opinion: after which, he deliberated upon it with such of 
his friends as were by, among whom was Asinius Pollio; enu- 
merating the calamities which the passage of that river would 
bring upon the world, and the reflections that might be made 
upon it by posterity. At last, upon some sudden impulse, 
bidding adieu to his reasonings, and plunging into the abyss 
of futurity, in the words of those who embark in doubtful and 
arduous enterprises, he cried out, — ^' The die is cast!" and im- 
mediately passed the river. He travelled so fast the rest of 
-he way, that he reached Ariminum before day-light, and took 
it It IS said, that the preceding night he had a most abomina- 
ble dream; he thought he lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened wide 
its gates both by sea and land, and Caesar, by going beyond 
the bounds of his province, had infringed the laws of his 
country; not individuals were seen, as on other occasions, 
wandering in distraction about Italy, but whole cities brokeQ 
up, and seeking refuge by flight Most of the tumultuous tide 
flowed into Rome, and it was so filled with the hasty conflux 
of the circling people,, that amidst the violent agitation it 
would hardily either obey the magistrate, or listen to the 
voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger of falling by its 
own violence: for the whole was a prey to contrary passions, 
and the most violent convulsions: those who favoured these 
disorders were not satisfied with enjoying them in private, but 
reproached the other party, amidst these fears and sorrows, 
and insulted them witn menaces of what was to come; whicn 
is the necessary consequence of such troubles in a great city. 

Pompey himself, who was already confounded at the turn 
things had taken, was still more disturbed by a variety of cen- 
sures on his conduct Some said, he justly suffered for exaU> 
ing Caesar against himself and his country: others, for PW- 
mitting Leritulus to overrule him, when Caesar departed from 
his first demands, and offered equitable terms of peace. Favo- 
nius went so far as to bid him, — ** stamp with his foot;'' allud- 
ing to a vaunting speech he had made in the senate, in which 
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he bade them ''take no thotiffht about preparations for the 
wan for, as soon as he marched out of Rome, if he did but 
stamp with his foot, he should fill Italy with his lepons/' 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior m numbers 
to Caesar, but his partisans would not suffer him to proceed 
according to his own opinion. By false reports and ground- 
less terrors, as if the enemy was at the gates, and had carried 
aU before him, they forced him along with the general torrent 
He had it decreed, therefore, that things were m a tumultuous 
atate, and nothing to be expected but hostilities, and then left 
Rome, hayins first ordered the senate, and every man, to fol- 
low, who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
Jyrant The consuls, too, fled with him, without offering the 
sacrifices which custom required before they took their depar- 
ture from Rome. Most of the senators snatched up those 
things in their houses that were next at hand, as if the whole 
was not their own, and joined in the flight. Nay, there were 
some, who before were well affected to Caesar, that in the pre- 
sent terror changed sides, and suffered themselves without ne- 
cessity to be carried away by the torrent. What a miserable 
spectacle was the city then! In so dreadful a tempest, like a 
snip abandoned by its pilots, tossed about at all adventures, 
ana at the mercy of the winds and seas! But though flight was 
so unpromising an alternative, such was the love the Romans 
had for Pompey, that they considered the place he retired to 
as their country, and Rome as the camp of Coesar. For even 
Labienus, one of Caesar's principal friends, who, in quality of 
his lieutenant, had served under him with the greate^ alacrity 
in the wars of Gaul, now went over to Pompey. Nevertheless, 
Caesar sent him his money and his equipage. 

After this, Caesar invested Corfinium, where Domitius with 
thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Domitius* in despair 
ordered a servant of his, who was his physician, to give nim 
poison. He took the draught prepared for him as a sure means 
of death; but soon after, hearing of Caesar's extraordinary 
clemency to his prisoners, he lamented his own case, and the 
hasty resolution he had taken. Upon which the physician re- 
moved his fears, by assuring him that what he had drunk was 
a sleeping potion, not a deaaly one. This gave him such spirits 
that he rose up and went to Caesar. But though Caesar pardon- 
ed him, and gave him his hand, he soon revolted and repaired 
again to Pompey. 

The news of this transaction being brought to Rome, gave 

• Lucius Domitius JEnobarbus was nominated to succeed Cxsar, piu^su- 
ant to tbe decree of the senate, in the gfovemment of Transalpine Gaul; but 
he imprudently shut himself up in Corfinium, before he left raly. 
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great relief to the minds of the people, and many who had fled 
came back again. In the meantime, Csesar having added to 
his own army the troops of Domitius, and all others that Pom* 
pey had left in garrison, was strong enough to march againsi 
Pompey himself The latter, however, did not wait for him, 
but retired to Brundusium, from whence he sent the consuls 
with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, and, a little after, upon 
the approach of Caesar, sailed thither himself, as we have re- 
lated at large in his life. Caesar would have followed him im- 
mediately, but he wanted ships. He, therefore, returned to 
Rome, with the glory of having reduced Italy in sixty days^ 
without spilling a drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more settled condition than he expect- 
ed, and many senators there, he addressed them in a mila and 
gracious manner, and desired them to send deputies to Pom- 
pey to offer honourable terms of peace. But not one of them 
would take upon him the commission: whether it was that they 
were afraid of Pompey, whom they had deserted, or whether 
they thought Caesar not in earnest in the proposal, and that he 
only made it to save appearances. As Metellus the tribune op- 
posed his taking money out of the public treasury, and alleged 
some laws against it, Caesar said,-—" Arms and laws do not 
flourish together. If you are not pleased at what I am about^ 
you have nothing to ao but to witndraw: indeed, war will not 
bear much liberty of speech. When I say this, I am depart- 
ing from my own right: for you, and all whom I have found 
exciting a spirit of taction against m^, are at my disposal.'* 
Saying this, he approached the doors of the treasury, and as 
the keys were not produced, he sent for workmen to break 
them open. Metellus opposed him again, and some praised 
his firmness; but Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to put 
him to death if he gave him any farther trouble:— " And, 
young man,*' said he, " you are not ignorant that this is harder 
for me to say than to do." Metellus, terrified with his menacej 
retired, and afterwards Caesar was easily and readily supplied 
with every thing necessary for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence he was re- 
solved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieutenants; 
and after having made himself master of their troops and pro- 
vinces, to march against Pompey, without leaving an enemy 
behind him. In me course of tliis expedition, his life wai^ 
often in danger from ambuscades, and his army had to com- 
bat with famine; yet he continued his operations against the 
enemy, either by pursuit, or offering them battle, or forming 
lines of circumvaliation about them, till he forced their camp, 
and added their troops to his own. The officers made their 
escape, and retired to Pompey. 

Vol. hi. 2 X 
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Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Piso, pressed 
him to send deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommodation; 
but Isauricus, to make his court to Caesar, opposed it The 
genate declared him dictator, and while he held that office^ he 
j^ecalled the exiles; he restored 'to their honours the children 
t>f those who had suffered under Sylla; and relieved debtors^ 
by cancelling part of the usury. These, and a few more, were 
his acts durine his dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven 
days. After mis, he caused himself to be declared consul with 
Servilius Isauricus, and then went to prosecute the war. He 
inarched so fast to Brundusium, that all his troops could not 
keep up with him. However, he embarked with only six 
hundred select horse and five legions. It was at the time of 
the winter solstice, the beginning of January, -which answers 
to the Athenian month Posidean, that he set sail. He crossed 
the Ionian sea, made himself master of Oricum and Apollonia, 
and sent back* his ships to Brundusium to bring o^er the 
forces that were left behind. But those troops, exhausted with 
£eitigue, and tired out with the multitude of enemies they had 
to engage with, broke out into complaints against Cassar, a? 
they were upon their march to their port: — "Whither will 
this man lead us," said they, " and where will be the end of 
our labours? Will he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of 
stone, or bodies of iron? But iron itself yields to repeated 
blows; our very shields and cuirasses call out for rest Will 
not Csesar learn from our wounds that we are mortal, that we 
have the same feelings, and are liable to the same impressions 
with other men? The gods themselves can not force the sea- 
sons, or clear the winter seas of storms and tempests. And it 
is in this season that he would expose us, as if he was flying 
from his enemies, rather than pursuing them.'' 

Amidst such discourse as tnis, they moved on slowly to 
Brundusium. But when they arrived there, and found that 
Caesar was gone, they changed their language, and reproached 
themselves as traitors to their general. They vented their 
anffer upon their officers, too, for not hastening their march; 
and sitting upon the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the sea 
towards Epirus, to see if they could discover the transports 
tliat were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caesar, not having a sufficient force at Apollonia 
to make head against the enemy, and seeing the troops at 
Brundusium delayed to join him, to relieve himself from the 

• He sent them back under the conduct of Galenus. That officer losins 
the opportunity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took thirty of his 
ships, and burnt them all, together with their pilots and marinera, m order 
to mtimidate the rest 
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anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook a most astonish- 
ing enterprise. Though the sea was covered witli the ene- 
my^s fleets^ he resolved to embark in a vessel of twelve oars, 
without acquainting any person with his intention, and sail to 
Brundusium.* In the night, therefore, he took the habit of a 
slave, and throwing himself into the vessel like a man of no 
account, sat there in silence. They fell down the rivert Anias 
for the sea, where the entrance is generally easy, because the 
land-wind rising in the morning, used to beat off the waves of 
the sea, and smooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily 
that night a strong sea-wind sprung up, which overpowered 
that from the land; so that b^ the rage of the sea and tne counr 
teraction of the stream, the river became extremely rough: the 
waves dashed against each other with. a tumultuous noise, and 
formed such dangerous eddies, that the pilot despaired of mak- 
ing good his passage, and ordered the mariners to turn back. 
Caesar, perceiving this, rose up, and showing himself to the 
pilot, wno was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said, — 
" Go forward, my friend, and fear nothing; thou earnest Caesar 
and his foi:tune.'' The mariners then forgot the storm, and 
plying their oars with the utmost vigour and alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome the resistance of the waves. But such 
was their violence at the mouth of the river, and the water 
flowed so fast into the vessel, that Caesar at last, though with 
great reluctance, permitted the pilot to turn back, l^on his 
return to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pouring 
out their complaints, and expressing the greatest concern that 
he did not assure himself of conquering with tliem only^ but, 
in distrust of their support, gave nimself so much uneasmess, 
and exposed his person to so much danger on account of the 
absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with the 
troops, j: Caesar, then, in the highest spirits, offered battle to 
Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageous manner, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions both from sea and land; 

* Most historians blame this as a rash action: and Caesar himself, in his 
Commentaries, makes no mention of this, or of another less dangerous at- 
tempt which is related by Suetonius. While he was making war in Gau]» 
upon advice that the Gauls had surrounded his army in his absence, he 
dressed himself like a native of the country, and in that disguise passed 
through the enemy's sentinels and troops to ms own camp. 

f Strabo, in his seventh book (Ed. Par. p. 316, B. C.) calls this liver 
Aous. In Polybius it is called Xoim; but Uiat is a cotruplion, the A beings 
changed, by the transcriber, into A. . 

\ Antony and Calenus embarked on board the vessela which had escaped 
Bibulus, eight hundred horse and four legions^ that is, three old ones, and 
one that hi^ been newly ndsedt and when they were landed, Antony Mttt 
back the ships for the rest of the fbfces. 
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whereas Csesar at first had no great plenty, and afterwards was 
in extreme want The soldiers, however, found great relief 
from a root* in the adjoining fields, which they prepared in 
milk. Sometimes they made it into bread, and going up to 
the enemy's advanced guard, threw it among them, and de- 
clared,: — ^^ That as long as the earth produced such roots they 
would certainly besiege Pompey." 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be produced, 
or such speeches to be reported in his camp; for his men were 
already aiscouraged, and ready to shudder at the thought of 
the impenetrable hardness of UaBsar's troops, who could bear 
as mucn as so many wild beasts. There were frequent' skir- 
mishes about Pompev's entrenchments,! and Caesar had the 
advantage in them all, except one, in which his party was 
obliged to fly with such precipitation, that he was in danger of 
having his camp taken. Pompey headed the attack in person, 
and not a man could stand before him. He drove them upon 
their own lines in the utmost confusion, and filled their 
trenches with the dead. 

Caesar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the fugi- 
tives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold oh the ensign- 
staves to stop them, and some left them in his hands, and 
others threw them upon the ground, insomuch that no less 
than thirty-tvyt) standards were taken. Caesar himself was very 
near losing his life; for having kid hold of a tall and strong 
man, to stop him and make him face about, the soldier, in his 
terror arid confusion, lifted up his sword to strike him; but 
Csesar*s armour-bearer prevented it, by a blow which cut off 
his arm. 

Caesar saw his affairs that day in so bad a posture, that after 
Pompey, either through too much caution, or the caprice of 
fortune, instead of giving the finishing stroke to so great an 
action, stopped as soon as he had shut up the enemy within 
their entrenchments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his 
friends as he withdrew, — ^^ This day victory would have de^ 
clared for the enemy, if they had had a general who knew how 
to conquer.'^ He sought repose in his tent, but it proved the 

• This root was called Claera, Some of Caesar's soldiers, who had served 
in Sardmia, had there learned to make bread of it. 

j- Caesar observed an old camp which he had occupied in the place where 
Pompey was enclosed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his quitting it, 
Pompey had taken possession of it, and left a legion to guard it. This post 
Caesar attempted to reduce, and it was in this attempt that he suffered so 
much loss. He lost nine hundred and sixtyr foot, four hundred horse, among 
whom were several Roman knights, five tribunes, and thirhr-two centurions. 
We mentioned just now that Pomi^ey was enclosed, as in iact he was on the 
land side, by a line of ciicamvallation drawn by Cxsar. 
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most melancholy night of his life; for he gave himself up to 
endless reflections on his own misconduct in the war. He 
considered how wrong it was, when the wide countries and 
rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaly were before him, to con- 
fine himself to so narrow a scene of action, and sit still by the 
sea, while the enemy's fleets had the superiority, and in a 
place where he suffered the inconveniences of a siege from the 
want of provisions, rather than besiege the enemy by his arms. 
Thus agitated and distressed by the perplexities and difficul- 
ties of iiis situation, he resolvea to decamp, and march against 
Scipio in Macedonia; concluding that he should either draw 
Pompey after him, and force him to fight where he could not 
receive supplies as he had done from the sea; or else that lie 
should easily crush Scipio, if he found him unsupported. 

Pompey 's troops ana officers were greatly elated at this re- 
treat of^ Caesar; they considered it as a flight, and an acknow- 
ledgment that he wais beaten, and, therelore, wanted to pur- 
sue. But Pompey himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of 
such consequence. He was well provided with every thing 
requisite for waiting the advantages of time, and for that rea- 
son chose, by protracting the war, to wear out the little vigour 
the enemy haa left. The most valuable of Caesar's troops had, 
indeed, an experience and courage which were irresistible in 
the field; but age had made them imfit for long marches, for 
throwing up entrenchments, for attacking walls, and passing 
whole niehts under arms. They were too unwieldy to en- 
dure mucn fatigue; and their inclination for labour lessened 
with their strength: Besides, there was said to be a contagious 
distemper among them, which arose from their strange and bad 
diet; and, what was still a more important circumstance, Caesar 
wanted both money and provisions, so that it seemed as if he 
must shortly fall of himself. 

These were Pompey's reasons for declining a battle; but not 
a man, except Cato, was of his opinion; and ne only, because 
he was willing to spare the blood of his countrymen: for when 
he saw the bodies of the enemy, who fell in the late action, 
to the number of a thousand, he dead upon the field, he co- 
vered his iace, and retired ^weeping. All the rest censured 
Pompey for not deciding the affair immediately with the 
sword, calling him Agamemmm and I^g of Etngs^ as if he was 
unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy he was in posses- 
sion of, and delighted to see so many generals waitl'^g nis or- 
ders, and attending to pay their ^ court. Favonius, who af- 
fected to imitate Cato's oold manner of speaking, but carried 
it much too far, lamented that Pompey's wanting to keep the 
kingly state he had got, would prevent their eating figs that 
year at Tusculum* And Afranius, lately come from Spain. 

Vol. HI. 30 
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where he had succeeded so ill in his command, that he was 
accused of having been bribed to betray his army, asked Pom- 
pey, — ^* Why he did not fight that merchant who trafficked in 
provinces?" 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey, against his own judg- 
ment, marched after Caesar, who proceeded on his route with 
great difficulty; for, on account ofhis late loss, all looked upon 
him with contempt, and refused to supply him with provisions. 
However, upon his taking Gomphi,* a town in Thessaly, his 
troops not only found sufficient refreshments,, but recovered 
surprisingly of the distemper: for, drinking plentifully of the 
wine they found there, and afterwards marcning on in a Bac- 
chanalian manner,- the new turn their blood took tihrew off the 
disorder, and gave them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped opposite each other 
on the plains of Pharsalia, Pompey returnea to his old opinion; 
m which he was confirmed by some unlucky omens, and an 
alarming dream. He dreamed that the people of Rome re- 
ceived him in the theatre with loud plaudits; and thathe adorn- 
ed the chapel of Venus Ntcephora, from whom Csesar derived 
his pedigree. But if Pompey was alarmed, those about him 
were so absurdly sanguine in their expectations of victory, 
that Domitius, Spinther, and Scipio, quarrelled about Caesar's 
pontificate; and numbers sent to Kome to engage houses con- 
venient for consuls and praetors, making themselves sure of 
being soon raised to those high offices after the war. But the 
cavalry testified the greatest impatience for a battle; so proud 
were they of their fine arms, of the condition of their horses, 
and the iJeauty and vigour of their persons; besides, they were 
much more numerous than Caesar's, being seven thousand to 
one thousand. Nor were the numbers of infantry equal, for 
Pompey had forty-five thousand, and Caesar only twenty-two 
thousand. 

Caesar called his soldiers together, and told them, — ^^ That 
Cornificius was well advanced on his way with two more le- 
gions, and that he had fifteen cohorts, under the command of 
Calenus, in the environs of Megara and Athens.'' He then 
asked them, — " Whether they chose to wait for those troops, 
or to risk a battle without them?" They answered aloud, 
— ^^ Let us not wait; but do you find out some stratagem to 
bring the enemy, as soon as possible, to an action." 

He beg'*Ti with offering sacrifices of purification for his army, 

• Cxsar, perceiving of how much importance it was to lus service to make 
himself master of the place before Pompy or Scipio could come up, gaye a 

general assault about three in the afternoon, and though the walls were very 
igh, carried it before sunset. 
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and, upon opening the first victim, the soothsayer cried out, — 
" You will fight within three days." Caesar then asked him, 
if there appeared in the entrails any auspicious presage?' He 
answered, — ^^ It is you who can best resolve tnat question. 
The gods announce a great change and revolution in affairs. 
If you are happy = at present, the alteration will be ^or the 
worse, if otherwise, expect better fortune.^' The night before 
the battle, as he walkea the rounds about midnight, there ap- 
peared a luminous phenomenon in the air, like a torch, which, 
as it passed over his camp, flamed out with great brightness, 
and seemed to fall iiji that of Pompey. And, in the morning, 
when the guards were relieved, a tumult was observed in tlie 
enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror. Caesar, however, so 
little expected an action that day, that he h?id ordered his 
troops to decamp, and march to Scotusa.* 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up, and 
told him the enemy were coming down to give him battle. 
Happy in the news, he made his prayer to the gods, and then 
drew up his army, which he divided into three bodies. Do- 
mitius Calvinus was to command the centre. Antony the left 
wing, and himself the right, where he intended to charge at 
the head of the tenth legion. Struck with the number and 
magnificent appearance of the enemy's cavalry, who were 
posted over against him, he ordered six cohorts privately to 
advance from the rear. These he placed behind the right 
wing, and gave them instructions.what to do when the enemy's 
horse came to charge.t Pompey's disposition was this: — He 
commanded the rignt wing himself,^ Domitius the left, and his 
father-in-law Scipio, the main body. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was in the left wing: for they designed to surround 
the right of the enemy, and to make a successful effort where 
Caesar fought in person; thinkiqg no body of foot could be 
deep enough to bear such a shock, but they must necessarily 
be broken m pieces upon the first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 
his infantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's at- 
tack, till they were near enoueh to oe reached by the javelin. 
Cxsar blamed this conduct. He said Pompey was not aware 

* CacB&r hoped». by his frequent decampings to provide better for his 
troops, and perhaps g^n a favourable opportunity of fighting. 

f Caesar and Appian agree that Pompev posted himself in his left wing, 
not in the right, it is also highly probable that Afranius, not Lucius Do- 
mitius ^nobarbus, commanaed Pompey's right wing. Gxsar does not, 
indeed, expressly Kiy who commanded Ihere; but he says, — ** On the right 
was posted the le^on of Cilicia, with the cohorts brought by Afranius out 
of Spun, which Pompey esteemed the flower of his army." — See the notes 
«n the I/ife of Pompey. 
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what weight the swift and fierce advance to the first charge 
gives to every blow, nor how the courage of each soldier is in- 
flamed by the rapid motion of the whole.* 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, when he saw 
a trusty and experienced centurion encouraging his men to 
distinguish themselves that day. Caesar caSl^J him by his 
name, and said, — " What cheer, Caius CrassinusPt How, think 
you, do we stand?" ^* Csesar,^' said the veteran, in a bold ac- 
cent, and stretching out his hand-, ** the victory is ours. It 
will be a glorious one; and this day I shall have your praise 
either alive or dead." So saying, ne ran in upon the enemy, 
at the head of his company, which consisted ot a hundred and 
twenty men. He did great execution among the first ranks, 
and was pressing on witn equal fierceness, when one of his an- 
tagonists pushed his sword with such force in his mouth, that 
the point came out at the nape of his neck. 

While the infantry were tnus warmly engaged in the centre, 
the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing with great con- 
fidence, and extended their squadrons, to surround Caesar^s 
right wing: but before they could begin the attack,f the six 
cohorts which Caesar had placed behind, came up boldly to 
receive them. They did not, according to custom, attempt to 
annoy the enemy with their javelins at a distance, nor strike 
at the legs and thighs when tney came nearer, but aimed at 
their eyes, and wounded tiiem in the face, agreeably to the 
orders they had received. For Caesar hoped that these young 
cavaliers, who had not been used to wars and wounds, and 
who set a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, above 
all things, a stroke in that part, and immediately give way. as 
well on account of the present danger, as the future deformity. 
The event answered his expectation. They could not bear the 
spears pointed against their, faces, or the steel gleaming upon 
tneir eyes, but turned away their faces, and covered them with 
their hands. This caused such confusion, that at last they fled 
in the most infamous manner, and ruined the whole cause: for 
the cohorts which had beaten them ofi* surrounded their infan- 
try, and charging them in the rear, as well as in front, soon 
cut them to pieces. 

•Pompey, when from the other wing he saw his cavalry put 
to the rout, was no longer himself, nor did he remember tnat 

* Caesar was so confident of success, that he ordered his entrenchments 
to be filled up, assuring his troops tliat they would be masters of the ene- 
my's camp before night, 

f Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, calls him Crasaianus. Gxsar calls him 
Crastinus, 

* Caesar says they did engage liis right wing; and obliged his cavalry to give 
ground. — Bell. Civil, lib. lii. 
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he was Pompey the Great; but, like a man deprived of his 
senses by some superior power, or struck with consternation 
at his defeat, as the consequence of the divine decree, he re- 
tired to his camp without speaking a word, and sat down in 
his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his whole army was 
broken and dispersed, and the enemy had got upon his ram- 
parts, and were engaged with the troops appointed to defend 
them, he seemed to come to himself, and cried out, — " What' 
into my camp too?" Without uttering one word more, he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and taking a habit 
that might favour his flight, he made his escape privately. 
What misfortunes befel him afterwards, how he put himself 
in the hands of the Egyptians, and was assassinated by the 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Caesar entered the c^mp, and saw what numbers of 
the enemy lay dead, and those they were then despatching, he 
said with a sigh, — ^^ This thev would have; to this cruel ne- 
cessity they reduced me: for had Caesar dismissed his troops, 
after so many great and successful wars, he would have been 
condemned as a criminal/' Asinius PolHo tells us Caesar 
spoke those words in Latin, and that he afterwards expressed 
tne sense of them in Greek. He adds, that most of those who 
were killed at the taking of the camp were slaves, and that 
there fell not in the battle above six thousand soldiers.* Caesar 
incorporated with his own legions most of the infantry thatt 
were taken prisoners, and • pardoned many persons of distinc 
tion. Brutus, who afterwards killed him, was of the number. 
It is said, that when he did not niake his appearance after the 
battle, Caesar was very uneasy, and that upon his presenting 
himself unhurt, he expressed great joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this victory, that at 
Tralles was the most remarkable. There was a statue of Cae- 
sar in the temple of Victory; and, though the ground about 
it was naturally hard, and paved with hard stone besides, it is 
said that a palm-tree sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. 
At Padua, Caitis Cornelius, a countryman and* acquaintance 
of Livy, and a celebrated diviner, was observing the flight of 
birds the day the battle of Pharsalia was fouffht By this ob- 
servation, according to Livy's account, he nrst discerned the 
time of action, and said to those that were by, " The great 
affair now draws to a decision; the two generals are engaged.'' 
Then he made another observation, and the signs appeared so 
clear to him, that he leaped up in the most enthusiastic man* 

* C3esar says there fell about fifteen thousand of the enemy, and that he 
took above twenty-four ^ouaand prisoners; and that on his side the loss 
amounted only to about two hundred private soldiers, and thirty centurions. 

Vol. III. 8 ¥30- ■ 
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ner, and cried out, — ^^ Cxsar, thou art the conqueror/* As the 
company stood in great astonishment, he took the sacred 
fillet from his head, and swore, — " He would never put it on 
again, till the event had piit his art beyond question,^' Livy 
affirms this for a truth. 

Cs&sar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their liberty, 
for the sake of the victory he had gained there, and then went 
in pursuit of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on 
the Cnidians, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are 
indebted for a collection of fables; and he discharged the in- 
habitants of Asia from a third part of their imposts. 
' Upon his arrival at Alexandria he found jPompey assassi- 
nated; and when Theodotus presented the head to him, he 
turned from the sight with great abhorrence. The signet of 
that general was the only thing he took, and on taking it he 
wept As often as any of Pompey's friends and companions 
were taken by Ptolemy- wandering about the country, and 
brought to Caesar, he loaded them with favours, and took them 
into nis ot?^ n service. He wrote to his friends at Rome, — 
" That the chief enjoyment he had of his victory was in saving 
every day one or other of his fellow-citizens, who had borne 
arms against him." 

As lor his Egyptian war, some assert that it was underta- 
ken without necessity; and that his passion for Cleopatra en- 
gaged him in a quarrel, which proved both prejudicial to his 
reputation, and dangerous to his person. Others accuse the 
king's ministers, particularly the eunuch Photinus, who had 
the greatest influence at court, and who, having taken oflf Pom- 
pey, and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt 
against Caesar. Hence it is said, that Caesar began to pass the 
night in entertainments among his friends, for the ^ater se- 
curity of his person. The behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch 
in public, all he said and did with respect to Caesar, was in- 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The corn he supplied his 
soldiers with was old and musty, and he told them, — ^^ They 
ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived at other people's 
cost'' He caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be 
served up at the king's table, on pretence that Caesar had taken 
all the gold and silver ones for debt; for the father of the reign- 
ing prince owed Caesar seventeen million five hundred thou- 
sand drachmas. Caesar had formerly remitted to his children 
the rest, but thought fit to demand the ten millions at this 
time, for the maintenance of his army. Photinus, instead of 
paying the money, advised him to go and finish the great af- 
fairs he had upon his hands, after which he should have his 
money with thanks. But Caesar told him, — ^< He had no need 
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of EgyptiaD-counsellors," and privately sent for Cleopatra out 
of the' country. 

This princess taking only one friend, Apollodorus the Sici- 
lian^ with her^jgot into a small boat, and in the dusk of the 
evening made for the palace. As she saw it difficult to enter 
it undiscovered, she rolled herself up in a carpet: Apollodorus 
tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods, and carried her 
m at the gates to Caesar. This stratagem of hers, which was 
a strong proof of her wit and ingenuity, is said to have first 
opened her the way to Caesar's heart; and the conquest ad- 
vanced so fast, by the charms of her conversation, that he took 
upon him to reconcile her brother to her, and insisted that she 
should reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconcilia- 
tion, and all met to rejoice on the occasion; when a servant of 
Caesar's, who was his barber, a timorous and suspicious man, 
led by his natural caution to inquire into everv tning, and to 
listen every where about the palace, found that Achillas the 
general, and Photinus the eunuch, were plotting against Cae- 
sar's life. Caesar being informed of their design, planted his 
guards about the hall, and killed Photinus. But Achillas es- 
caped to the army, and involved Caesar in a very difficult and 
dangerous war; for, with a few troops he had to make head 
against a great city, and a powerful army. 

The first difficulty he met with* was the want of water, the 
Egyptians having stopped up the aqueducts that supplied his 
quarter.t The second was the loss of his ships in harbour^ 
which he was forced to burn himself, to prevent their falling 
into the enemy's hands; when the flames unfortunately spreacf 
ing from the dock to the palace, burnt the great Alexandrian 
library. The third J was in the sea-fight near the isle of Pharos, 
when, seeing his men hard pressed, he leaped from the mole 
into a little skiff, to go to tneir assistance. The Egyptians 
making up on all sides, he threw himself into the sea, and with 
much difficulty reached his galleys by swimming.§ Ifaving 
several valuable papers, which he was not willing either to 

* He was in g^reat danger before^ when attacked in the palace by Achil- 
las, who had made himself master of Alexandria. — Cses. BelL CiviL Ub, iii. 
subjmem. 

f They also contrived to raise the sea-water by engines, and pour it into 
Cxsar's reservoirs and cisterns; but Cxsar ordered weUs to be dug, and, in » 
night's time, got a sufficient quantity of fresh water. Vide Caa, Bell. Alex, 

4: First there was a general naval engagement; after which Caesar attacked 
the island, and last ofall the mole. It was in this last attack he was under 
the difficultjT mentioned by Plutarch. 

§ His first intention was to g^n the admiral gaUey; but finding it very hard 
pressed, he made for the others. And it was fortunate for him that be didi 
for his own galley soon went to the bottom. 
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lose or to wet, it is said he held them above water with on^ 
hand, and swam with the other. The skiflf soon sunk after he 
left it At last the king joining the insurgents, Caesar attacked 
and defeated him. Great numbers of the Egyptians were 
slain, and the king was heard of no more. This gave Caesar 
an opportunity to establish Cleopatra queen of Egypt Soon 
after she had a son by him, whom the Alexanorians^ called 
Csesario. 

He then departed for Syria, and frotn thence marched into 
Asia Minor, where he haa intelligence that Domitius, whom 
he had left governor, was- defeated by Phamaces, son of Mi- 
thridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with the few troops 
that he had left; and that Pharnaces, pursuing his advantage 
with great ardour, had made himself master of Bithynia aud 
CappaSocia, and was attempting Armenia the Less, having 
stirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia against the Ro- 
mans. Caesar immediately marched against him with three 
legions, and defeated him in a great battle near Zela, which 
deprived him of the kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his 
whole army. In the account he gave Amintius, one of his 
friends in Kome, of the rapidity and despatch with which he 
gained his victory, he made^ use only of three words,* — ^** I 
came, I saw, I conquered." Their having all the same form 
and termination in the Roman language, adds grace to their 
conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success, he returned to Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, as the year of his second dictatorship, an 
office that had never been annual before, was on the point of 
expiring. He was declared consul for the year ensuing. But 
it was a blot in his character that he did not punish his troops, 
who in a tumult had killed Cosconius and Galba, men of prae- 
torian dignity, in any severer manner than by calling tnem 
citizenst instead of fellow-sold iers. Nay, he gave each of them 
a thousand drachmas notwithstanding, and assigned them large 
portions of land in Italy. Other complaints against him arose 
from the madness of Dolabella, the avarice of Amintius, the 
drunkenness of Antony, and the insolence of Cornificius,J 

• Vent, vidif vieu 

f But by this appellation they were cashiered. It was the tenth legion 
which had mutinied at Capua, and afterwai*ds marched with great insolence 
to Rome. Caesar readily gave them tlie discharge they demanded, which 
so humbled them, that theybeg-ged to be taken ag£un into his service} and 
he did not admit of it without much seeming reluctance, nor till after much 
entreaty. 

+ It was Antony, not Cornificius, who got the forfeiture of Pompey's 
house, as appears from tlie Life of Antony, and Cicero's second Philippic, 
Therefore, tnere is probably a transposition in this place, owing" to the caro« 
lessness of some transcriber. 
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who, having got possession of Pompey's house, pulled it down 
and rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough for him. 
These thiujgs were very disagreeable to the Romans. Caesai 
knew it, and disapproved such behaviour, but was obliged, 
tlirough political views, to make, use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped 
into Africa, where they raised a respectable army with the as- 
sistance of king Juba. Caesar now resolved to carry war into 
their quarters; and in order to it, first crossed over to Sicily, 
thpuffh it was about the time of the winter solstice. To pre- 
vent nis officers from entertaining any hopes of having the ex- 
pedition delayed, he pitched his own tent almost within the 
wash of the sea: and a favourable wind springing up, he re- 
embarked with three thousand Foot and a small body Oi horse.* 
After he had landed them safely and privately on the African 
coast, he set sail again in quest of the remaining part of his 
troops, whose numbers were more considerable, and for whom 
he was under great concern. He found them, however, on 
their way, at sea, and conducted them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy had great dependence 
on an ancient oracle, the purport of which was, — ^^*That the 
race of Scipio would be always victorious in Africa." And 
as he happened to have in his army on^ of the family of Afri- 
canus, named Scipio Sallution, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the cnemy^s ge- 
neral, or to turn the oracle on his side, in all engagements ne 
gave this Sallution the command, as if he had been really ge- 
neral. There were frequent occasions of this kind; for he was 
often forced to fight for provisions, having neither a suffi- 
ciency of bread for his men, nor of forage for his horses. He 
was obliged to give his .horses the very sea- weed, only wash- 
ing out the salt, and mixing a little grass with it to make it go 
down. The thing that lafl him under a necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient, was the number of Numidian caval- 
ry, who were extremely well mounted, and by swift and sud- 
<Ien impressions commanded the whole coast 

One day, when Caesar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they 
diverted themselves with an African who danced and played 
upon the flute with great perfection. They had left their 
horses to the care of boys, and sat attending to the entertain- 
ment with great delight, when the enemy coming upon them 
at once, killed part, ana entered the camp with others, who 
fled with great precipitation. Had not Uaesar himself and 

* He embaiked dx legioiifl and two thousand horse; but the number 
mentioned by Pluftaspoliwaft all that he landed at first} many of the ships 
haying be«n sepatated by affeocm. 
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Asinius PoUio come to their assistance, and stopped their flighti 
the war would have been at an end that hour. In another en- 
* gagement, the enemy had th6 advantage again; on which oc- 
casion it was that Caesar took an ensign, who was running 
awaVj hy the neck, and making him face about, said, — ^^ Look 
on this side for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was desirous 
to come to a decisive action. Thereiore, leaving Afranius 
and Juba in their respective camps, which were at no great 
distance, he went in person to the camp above the lake, in the 
neighbourhood of Thapsus, to raise a fortification for a place 
of arms and an occasional retreat. While Scipio was con- 
structing his walls and ramparts, Caesar, with incredible des- 
Eatch, made his way through a country almost impracticable, 
y reason of its woods and difficult passes, and coming sud- 
denly upon him, attacked one part of nis army in the rear, an- 
other in the front, and put the whole to flight. Then making 
the best use of his opportunity, and of the favour of fortune, 
with one tide of success he took the camp of Afranius, arid 
destroyed that of the Numidians; Juba, their king^ being glad 
to save himself by flight. Thus, in a small part of one day, 
he made himself master of three camps, and killed fifty thou- 
sand of the enemy, with the loss only of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of the action; others say, 
that as* Caesar was drawing up his army, and giving his orders, 
he had an attack of his oW distemper; and tnat upon its ap- 
proach, before it had overpowered and deprived him of his 
senses, as he felt the first agitations, he directed his people to 
carry him to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in quiet till 
the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and praetorian dignity escaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, oes- 
patched themselves, and a number were put to death by Cae- 
sar. Having a strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to U tica,* which Cato had the charge of, and for that 
reason was not in the battle; but by the way lie was informed 
that he had killed himself, and his uneasiness at the news was 
very visible. As his officers were wondering what might be 
the cause of that uneasiness, he cried out, — " Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, since thou enviedst me the glory x)f giving 
thee thy life." Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote 

• Before Caesar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage, 
as he did, soon after his return to Italy, for the rebuilding of Corinth; so that 
these two cities were destroyed in the same year, and in the same year 
nused out of their ruins« in which they had lain about a hundred years. 
Two years after, they were both repeopled with Roman coloniea. 
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against Cato after his death, it does not seem as if he had any 
intentions of favour to him before; for how can it be thought 
he would have spared the living enemy, when he poured so 
much venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from his cle- 
mency to Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who 
had borne arms against him, it is conjectured that the book 
was not written with a spirit of rancour, but of political am- 
bition; for it was composed on such an occasion. Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the name of Cato 
to the book. It was highly esteemed by many of the Romans, 
as might be expected, as well from the superior eloquence of 
the author, as tne dignity of the subject. Caesar was piqued 
at the success of a work, which, in praising a man who had 
killed himself to avoid falling into his hanas, he thought in- 
sinuated something to the disadvantage of his character. He 
therefore wrote an. answer to it, which he'called JLnti-CatOy atid 
which contained a variety of charges against that great man. 
Both books have still their friends, as a regard to the memory 
of Caesar or of Cato predominates. 

Caesan after his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high 
terms of his victory to the people. He told them he had sub- 
dued a country so extensive that it would bring yearly into 
the public stores two hundred thousand Attic* measures of 
wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. After this, he led 
up his several triumphs over Egypt, Pontus, and Africa.t In 
the title of the latter, mention was not made of Scipio, but of 
Juba only. Juba, the son of that prince, then very young, 
walked m the procession. It proved a happy captivity for 
him; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, he became a 
historian worthy to be numbered among the most learned of 
Greece. The triumph was followed by large donations to the 
soldiers, and feasts „and public diversions for the people. He 
entertained them at twenty-two thousand tables, and presented 
them with a numerous show of gladiators and naval fights, hi 
honour of his daughter Julia, who had been long dead. 

When those exhibitions were over,J an account was taken 

* MedimnL See the table of weights and measures. 

f Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph over Gaul» 
which was the most considerable, or else <ror KiKtAor has dropt out of the 
text. 

\ Ruauld takes notice of three g^reat mistakes in this passage. The first 
is, where it said that Caesar took a emtua of the people. Suetonius does not 
mention it{ and Augustus himself, in the Marmora Jlncyrana, says, that in 
liis sixth consulate, tiiat is, in the year of Rome 725, he numbered the peo- 
ple, which had not been done for forty-two years before. The second is^ 
that before the civil wars broke out between Caesar and Pompey, the number 
of the people in Rome amounted to no more tban three hnndfed and twen- 
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of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty thousand, 
were reduced to a hundred and fifty thousand. So fatal a 
calamity was the civil war, and such a number of the people 
did it take off, to say nothing of the misfortunes it brought 
upon the rest of Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the fourth time; 
and the- first thina he undertook was to march into Spain 
against the sons ot Pompey, who, though young, had assem- 
bled a numerous army, and showed a courage worth v the com- 
mand they had undertaken. The great battle which put a 
period to that war was fought under the walls of Munda. 
Caesar at first saw his men so hard pressed, and making so 
feeble a resistance, that he ran through the ranks, amidst the 
swords and spears, crying, — ■" Are you not ashamed to deliver 
your general into the hands of boys?" The great and vigorous 
efforts this reproach produced, at last made the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than thirty thousand of them 
slain, whereas Caesar lost only a thousand, but those were 
some of the best men he had. As he retired after the battle, 
he told his friends, — " He had often fought for victory, but 
that was the first time he had fought for his life.'' 

He won this battle on the day of the Ltberaliaj^ which was 
the same day that Pompey the Great marched out four years 
before. The younger of Pompey's sons made his escape; the 
other was taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his 
head to Caesar. 

This was the last of his wars; and his triumph on account 
of it g^ve the Romans more pain than any other step he had 
taken. He did not now mount the car for having conquered 
foreign generals, or barbarian kings, but for ruining the chil- 
ly thousand; for long before that it was much greater, and had continued 
upon the increase. The last is, where it is asserted, that in less than three 
years those three hundred and twenty thousand were reduced, by that war, 
to a hundred and fifty thousand; the falsit}*^ of which assertion is evident 
from this^ that a 'little while after Caesar made a draught of eighty thousand 
to be sent to foreign colonies. But what is still stronger, eighteen years 
after, Augustus took an account of the people, and found the number amount 
to four millions and sixty three thousand, as Suetonius assures us. From a 
passage in the same author, (Life of Caesar, chap, iv.) these mistakes of 
Plutarch took theu' rise. Suetonius there says, — <<Recensum populi nee 
more nee loco solito, sed vicatim per dominos insularum egit: atque ex 
viginti trecentisque millibus accipientium frumentum e pubHco, ad centum 
quinqua^nta retraxit'* Suetonius speaks there of the citizens who shared 
in the public com, whom he found to amount to three hundred and twenty 
thousand; and probably because he perceived that distribution answered in 
many only the purposes of idleness, he reduced the number to a bundled 
and twenty thousand. Plutarch mistook recenewn for cenwmf and this 
error led mm into the other mistakes. 

* The seventeenth of March. 
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dren and destroying the race of one of the greatest men Rome 
had ever produced, though he proved at last unfortunate. All 
the world condemned his triumphing in the calamities of his 
country, and rejoicing in things which nothing could excuse, 
either before the gods or men, out extreme necessity. And it 
was the more obvious to condemn it, because, before this he 
had never sent any messenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any victory he had earned in the civil wars, but was ra- 
ther ashamed of such advantages. The Romans, however, 
bowing to his power, and submitting to the bridle, because 
they saw no otner respite from intestine wars and miseries, 
but the taking one man for their master, created him dictator 
for life. This was a complete tyrannyj for to absolute power 
they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first who proposed that the senate should 
confer great honours upon Caesar, but honours within the 
measure of humanity. Those who followed contended with 
each other which should make him the most extraordinary 
compliments, and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees rendered him odious and insupportable even to per- 
sons of candour. His enemies are supposed to vie with his 
flatterers in these sacrifices^ that they might have the better 
pretence, and the more cause, to lift up their hands against 
nim. This is probable enough, because, in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was 
irreproachable. It seems as if tnere was nothing unreasonable 
in their ordering a temple to be built to Clemency, in grati« 
tude for the mercy they had experienced in Caesar. For he 
not only pardoned, most of those who had appeared against 
him in the field, but on some of them he bestowed honours 
and preferments; on Brutus and Cassius, for instance; for they 
were both pra&tors. The statues of Ponipey had been throwa 
down, but he did not sufier them to lie in that postur^ he 
erected them again. On which occasion Cicero said, — ^* That 
Caesar by rearing Pompey's statues, had established his own." 

His friends pressed tiim to have a cuard, and many ofiered 
to serve in that capacity, but he would not su£fer it For he 
said, — ^^ It was better to die once than to live always in fear 
of death.'' He esteemed the affection of the people the most 
honourable and the safest guard, and therefore encteavoured to 
gain them by feasts and distributions of corn, as he did the 
soldiers, by placing them ia a^eeable colonies. The most 
noted i)laces that he <^olonized were Carthage and Corinth; of 
which it is remarkable, tliat as they were Both taken and de- 
molished at the same time, so they were at the same time 
restored. 

The nobility he gained by promising tbem eoanilates and 
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praetorships, or, if they were engaged, by giving them other 
places of nonour and profit To all he opened the prospects 
of hope: for he was desirous to reign over a willing people. 
For this reason he was so studious to oblige, that when Fabius 
Maximus died suddenly towards the close of his consulship, 
he appointed Caninus Rebilius* consul for the day that re- 
mained. Numbers went to pay their respects to him, accord- 
ing to custom, and to conduct him to the senate-house; on 
wnich occasion Cicero said, — " Let us make haste and pay 
oift compliment to the consul before his office is expired." 

Ca&sar nad such talents for great attempts and so vast an am- 
bifbion, that the many actions he had performed by no means 
induced him to sit down and enjoy the glory he had acquired; 
they rather whetted his appetite for other conquests, produc- 
ed new designs equally great, together with equal confidence 
of success, and inspired him with a passion for fresh renown, 
as if he had exhausted all the pleasures of the old. This |}as- 
sion was nothing but a jealousy of himself, a contest with him 
self (as eager as if it had been with another man) to make his 
future achievements outshine the past In this spirit he had 
formed a design, and was making preparations for war against 
the Parthians. After he had subdued them, he intended to 
traverse Hyrcania, and marching along by the Caspian sea and 
Mount Caucasus, to enter Scythia; to carry his conquering 
arms through the countries' adjoining to Germany, and through 
Germany itself; and then to return by Gaul to Rome: thus 
finishing the circle of the Roman empire, as well as extending 
its bounds to the ocean on every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted to 
dig through the Isthmus of Corinth, and committed the care 
of that work to Anienus.t He designed also to convey the 
Tiber by a deep channel directly from Rome to CircaBi,and so 
into the sea near Tarracina, for the convenience as well as se- 

* Macrobius calls him Bebilua, 

f Avttim vri THTo vM^ufttaotfjinos, The Latin and French translators join this 
with the sentence that follows, and render it, — «« He designed also to unite 
the Anio and the Tiber, and convey them by a deep channel directly £h)ra 
llome to Circaei," &c. But against the construction' there is this strong ob- 
jection, tliat the Anio falls into tlie Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that 
river would be Afun, not Amvos. And if we admitted of that construction, 
what could be made of Avonov iTri fraro ^fo^upto-ttiuwos, which would literally 
be, having previousli/ fitted the Jinio to that purpose. 

On the other hand, it may be allegec^ that possibly Plutarch might not 
know where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was; though, with re- 
spect to a man who had lived some time at Rome, it is scarce an admissible 
supposition. And we must acknowledge that we have not any where els9 
met with JSmenus as a Roman name. 

Suetonius takes no notiGe of Caesar's intention to make this cut 
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curity of merchants who traded to Rome. Another public- 
spirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the marshes 
by Nomentum* and Setia, by which ground enough would be 
gained from the water to employ many thousands of hands in 
tillage. He proposed farther, to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in upon the 
land; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and dangerous ob- 
structions, and to build harbours fit to receive the many ves- , 
sels that came in there. These things were designed, but did 
not take efiect. 

He completed, however, the regulations of the calendar, and 
corrected the erroneous computation of time,t agreeably to a 
plan which he had ingeniously contrived, and which proved 
of the greatest utility. For it was not only in ancient times 
that the Roman months so ill agreed with the revolution of 
the year, that the festivals and days of sacrifice, by little and 
little, fell back into seasons quite oj)posite to those of their in- 
stitution; but even in the time of Ctiesar, when the solar year 
was made use of, the generality lived in perfect ignorance of 
the matter; and the priests, who were the only persons that 
knew any thing about it, used to add, all at once, and when 
nobody expected it, an intercalary month, called Mercidonius, 
of which jNuma was the inventor. That remedy, however, 

f>roved much too weak, and was far from operating extensive- 
y enough to correct the great miscomputation of time; as we 
have observed in that prince's life. 

Cxsar having proposed the question to the most able philo- 
sophers and mathematicians, published, upon principles alrea- 
dy verified, a new and more exact regulation, whicn the Ro- 
mans still go by, and by that means are nearer the truth than 
other nations with respect to the difference between the sun's 
revolution and that of the twelve months. Yet this useful in- 
vention furnished matter of ridicule to the envious, and to* 
those who could but ill brook his power. For Cicero, (if I 
mistake not,) when some one happened to say, — " Lyra will 
rise to-morrow," answered, — "Undoubtedly; there is an 
edict for it:'' as if the calendar was forced upon them, as well 
as other things. 

But the pnncipal thing that excited the public hatred, and 
at last caused his death, was his passion for the title of king. 

• It appears firom a passage in Suetonius, Vit. Caea, c 44, Sieeare PompH' 
naspaluaeSf as well as from another fn Strabo, Ed, Far.l. v. p. 231, C. D. 
fchat for JSbmentum we should here read Pomentium, 

+ Through means of that erroneouf computation, the Roman calendar had 
gained near three months in.the time i«f Caesar. Before this, endeavours had 
been used to correct the inci^ularit^t but it neyer could be done with exact- 
new. SeethelifeofNuiiia. - 
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It was the first thing that gave efience to Hie mtiltitude, and it 
afibrded his inveterate enemies a very plausible plea. Those 
who wanted to procure him that honour, gave it out amongthe 
people, that it appeared, from the Sibylline books, — "The 
Romans could never conquer the Parthians, except they went 
to war under the conduct of a king." And one day, when 
Caesar retuned from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ven- 
tured to salute him by^ that title. Observing that the people 
were troubled at this strange compliment, he put on an air of 
resentment, and said, — " He was not called king, but Caesar.'' 
Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he passed on in no good 
humour. 
Another time the senate having decreed him some extrava- 

fant honours, the consuls and praetors, attended by the whole 
ody of patricians, went to inform him of what they had done. 
When they came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept his 
seat, as if they had been persons in a private station; and his 
answer to their address was, — " That there was more need 
to retrench his honours, than to enlarge them." This haugh- 
tiness gave pain not only to the senate, but the people, who 
thought the contempt of that body reflected dishonour upon the 
whole commonwealth; for all who could decently withdraw, 
went off gi'eatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step he had taken, he retired, immedi- 
ately to his own house, and laying his neck bare, told his 
friends, — " He was ready for the first hand that would strike." 
He then bethought himself of alleging his distemper as an ex- 
cuse, and asserted, that those who are under its influence, are 
apt to find their faculties fail them when they speak standing; 
a trembling and giddiness coming tipon them, which bereaves 
them of their senses. This, however, was not really the case; 
for it is said he was desirous to rise to the senate: but Corne- 
lius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him, 
and had servility enough to say, — "Will you not remember 
that you are Caesar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
as their superior." 

These discontents were greatly increased by the indignity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the Lu- 
percalia, which, according to most writers, is an ancient pas 
toral feast, and which answers in many respects to the Lycma 
among the Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indeed 
many of the magistrates, run about the streets naked, and, by 
way of diversion, strike all they meet with leathern thongs 
with the hair upon them. Numbers of women of the first 
quality put themselves in their way, and present their hands 
for stripes (as scholars do to a master), bemg persuaded that 
the pregnant gain an easy delivery by it, and that the banw 
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tre enabled to conceive. Caesar wore a triumphal robe that 
day, and seated himself in a golden chair upon the rosiroy to 
see the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the rest, in compliance with the rules of 
the festival, for he was consul. When he came into ^eforumy 
and the crowd had made way for him, he approached Csesar, 
and offered him a diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this 
some plaudits were heard, but very feeble, because they pro- 
ceeded only from persons placed there on purpose. Csesar re- 
fused ity and then the plaudits were loud and general. Anto- 
ny presented it once more, and few applauded his officious- 
ness; but when Csesar rejected it a^ain, tne applause again was 
general. Csesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up, and 
ordered the diadem to be conaecrated in the CapitoL 

A few days. after, his statues were seen adorned with royal 
diadems; and Flavins and MaruUus, two of the tribunes went 
and tore them off. They also, found out the persons who first 
saluted Caesar king, and committed them to prison. The peo- 
ple followed with cheerful acclamations, ana called them iru- 
iuses, because Brutus was the man who expelled the kings, and 
put the government in the hands of the senate and people. 
Caesar, highly incensed at their behaviour, deposed me tri- 
bunes; and by way of reprimand to them, as well as insult to 
the people, called them several times Brutes and Cumasans.* 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the fa- 
thers side, was supposed to be a descendant of that ancient 
Brutus, and whose mother was of the illustrious house of the 
Servilii. He was also nephew and son-in-law to Cato. No 
man was more inclined than he to lift his hand against mon- 
archy, but he was withheld by the honours and favours he 
had received from Csesar, who had not only given him his life 
after the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, and pardoned many 
of his friends at his request, but continued to honour him with 
his confidence. That very year he had procured him the 
most honourable prsetorship, and he had named him for the 
consulship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was 
his competitor. On which occasion Caesar is reported to have 

* One thing which Strabo mentions as an instance of the stupidity of the 
Cumxans, namely, their not laying any duty upon merchandise imported in- 
to their harbour, seems to be a yerv equivocal proof of it: for theur leaving 
tlie port free might bring them trade, and make them a flourishing people. 
Another thing which he mentions, (though it is scarce wortii repeating^ i% 
that they had mort^ged their porticoes, and, upon failure of payment of liie 
money, were prohibited by their creditors from walking under them; but, 
at last, when some heavy rains came on, public notice was given by the 
creditors, that their debtors would be indulged thjit favour. Hence, he tells 
us that saying, — « The Cumsains have not sense to get under shelter whon 
it rains, tiU they are put in mind of it by th6 crier." 

31* 
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said, — ^^^Cassius assigns the strongest reasons, but I can not re 
fuse Brutus." 

Some impeached Brutus after the conspiracy was formed; 
but, instead of listening to them, he laid his hand on his body, 
and said, — ^^ Brutus will wait for this skin;" intimating, that, 
though the virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, 
he would not be guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to ob- 
tain it. Those, however, who were desirous of a change, kept 
their eyes upon him only, or principally at least; and as they 
durst not speak out plain, they put oillets night after night in 
the tribunal and seat which he used as pr»tor, mostly in these 
terms: — ^^ Thou sleepest, Brutus;" or, " Thou art not Brutus." 

Cassius perceiving his friend's ambition a little stimulated 
by these papers, began to ply him closer than before, and spur 
him on to tne great enterprise: for he had a particular enmity 
against Caesar, for ithe reasons which we have mentioned in 
the life of Brutus. Caesar, too, had some suspicion of him, 
and he even said one day to his friends, — " What think you of 
Cassius? I do not like his pale looks." Another time, when 
Antony and Dolabelia were accused of some designs against 
his person and government, he said, — "I have no apprehen- 
sions from those fat and sleek men; I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones;" meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret, as it 
is inevitable; for we are told there were strong signs and pre- 
sages of the death of Caesar. As to the lights m the heavens, 
the strange noises* heard in various quarters by night, and the 
appearance of solitary birds in the forum, perhaps tney deserve 
not our notice in so great an event as this. But some atten- 
tion should be given to Strabo the philosopher. According 
to him, there were seen in the air men of fire encountering 
each other; such a flame appeared to issue from the hand of 
a soldier's servant, that all the spectators thought it must be 
burnt, yet, when it was over, he found no harm; and one of 
the victims which Caesar offered, was found without a heart. 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy; for, accord- 
ing to the rules of nature, no creature can exist without a heart 
Wliat is still more extraordinary, many report, that a certain 
soothsayer forewarned him of a great danger which threaten- 
ed him on the ides of March; and that when the day was come, 
as he was going to the senate-house, he called to the sooth- 
sayer, and said, laughing, — " The ides of March are come;" 
to which he ans\v'ered softly, — ^^ Yes; but they are not gone." 

* With some of the manuscripts, we read KTTnorS vvktc*^ ^oKkeuut iiA<pt» 
go^iv«c. If the common reading TTnOT2 «. t. a. be preferred, the sense 
will be, the spectres seen swimming about in ihe night. 
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rhe evening before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at 
table. While he was so employed, there arose a question, — 
" What kind of death was the best?" and Caesar answering 
before them all, cried out, — "A sudden one." The same 
night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and windows 
of the room flew open at once. Disturbed both with the noise 
and the light, he observed, by moonshine, Calpurnia in a deep 
sleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate groans. She 
dreamed that she was weeping over him, as she held him, mur- 
dered, in her arms. Others say, she dreamed that the pinna- 
cle* was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the senate had order- 
ed to be erected upon Caesar's house by way of ornament and 
distinction; and that it was the fall of it which she lamented 
and wept for. Be that as it niay^ next morning she conjured 
Caesar not to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, 
but to adjourn the senate; and if he paid no regard to her 
dreams, to have recourse to some other species ot divination, 
or to sacrifices, for information as to his rate. This gave him 
some suspicion and alarm; for he had never known before, in 
Calpurnia, any thing of the weakness or superstition of her sex, 
though she was now so much affected. 

He, therefore, offered a number of sacrifices, and, as the di-» 
viners found no auspicious tokens in any of them, he sent An-, 
tony to dismiss^ the senate. In the meantime, Decius Brutus,t 
surnamed Albinus, came in. He was a person in whom Caesar 
placed such confidence, that he had appointed him his second 
neir; yet he was engaged in the conspiracy with the other 
Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing fliat if Caesar ad- 
journed the senate to another day, the s3fair might be disco- 
vered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he. would be 
highly to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate an oc- 
casion of complaint against him: — "For they were met," he 
said, " at his summons, and came prepared with one voice to 
honour him with the title of king in the provinces, and to grant 
that he should wear the diadem both by land and sea, every 
where out of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now 
they have taken their places, they must go home again, and 
return when Calpurnia happens to have oetter dreams, what 
room will your enemies have to launch out against you? or 
who will hear your friends, when they attempt to show, that 

• The pinnacle was an ornament usually placed upon the top of theiv 
temples, and was commonly adorned with some statues of their gods, figunNi 
of victory, or other s3nnboUcal device. 

t Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took it for DeduB, but Un 

name was Dedmiua prtUut, 9ee Jifpian and Suftomt^s, 

- *.. 
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fhis is not an open servitude on the one hand, and tyranny on 
the other? If you are absolutely persuaded that this is an 
unlucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and tell 
them you have strong reasons for puttine on business till ano- 
ther time/' So saying, he took Caesar oy the hand, and led 
him out 

He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who be- 
longed to some other person, attempted to set up to speak to 
him, but finding it imptossible, by reason of flie crowd tnat was 
about him, he made his way into the house, and putting him- 
sehf into the hands of Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe 
till Caesar's return, because he had matters of great importance 
to communicate. 

'. Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek elo- 
quence, became acquainted with some of Brutus's friends, and 
'had got intelligence of most of the transactions, approached 
Caesar with a paper, explaining what he had to discover. Ob- 
serving that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, 
to his officers, he got up as close as possible, and said, — ^^ Cae- 
sar, read this to yourself, and quickly; for it contains matters 
of great consequence, and of tne last concern to you." He 
took it and attempted several times to read it, but was always 
prevented by one application or other. He, therefore, kept 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered the 
house. Some say, it was delivered to him by another man,* 
Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all the way by 
the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance; but as in 
the place where the senate was that day assembled, and which 
proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pom- 
pey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for 
an ornament to his theatre, nothing can be clearer than that 
some deity conducted the whole business, and directed the 
execution of it to that very spot Even Cassius himself, 
though inclined to the doctrines of Epicurus, turned his eye 
to the statue of Pompey, and secretly invoked his aid, before 
the great attempt. The arduous occasion, it seems, overruled 
his former sentiments, and laid him open to all the influence 
of enthusiasm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Caesar, 
and a man of great strength, was held in discourse without 
by Brutus Albmius, who had contrived a long story to detain 
him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose to do him 
honour. Some of Brutus^s accomplices came up behind his 

• By Caius Trebomus. So Plutarch says in the Life of Brutus; Appian 
•ays the same; and Cicero^ too, in his second Philippic. 
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chair, and others before it, pretending to intercede along with 
Metillius Cimbri,* for the recall of his brother from exile. 
They continued their instances till he came to his seat. When 
he was seated, he gave them a positive denial; and as they 
continued their importunities with an air of compulsion, he 
grew angrv. Cimber,t then, with both hands, pulled his gown 
off his necK, whi<;h was the signal for the attack. Casca gave 
him the first blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his 
sword, but the wound was not dangerous; for in the beginning 
of so tremendous an enterprise he was probably in some dis- 
order. Caesar, therefore, turned upon him, and laid hold of his 
sword. At the same time, they both cried out, the one in 
Latin, — " Villain! Casca! what dost thou mean?" and the other 
in Greek, to his brother, — ^^ Brother, help!" 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy were seized with consternation and horror, insomuch 
that tney durst neither fly, nor assist, nor even utter a word. 
All the conspirators now drew their swords, and surrounded 
him in such a manner, that whatever way he turned be saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met nothing but 
wounds. Like some savage beast attacked by the hunters, he 
found every hand lifted against him, for they all agreed to 
have a share in the sacrifice and a taste of his blood. There- 
fore Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the groin. Some 
say, he opposed the rest, and continued struggling and cryinr 
out till he perceived the sword of Brutus; then ne drew his 
robe over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either by acci- 
dent, or pushed thither by the conspirators, he expired on the 
pedestal of Pompey's statue, and ayed it with his blood: so 
that Pompey seemed to preside over the work of vengeance, 
to tread his enemy under his feet, and to enjoy his agonies. 
Those agonies were great, for he received no less than three- 
and-twenty wounds; and many of the conspirators wounded 
each other as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Caesar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak to the 
senate, and to assign his reasons for what he had done; but 
thev could not bear to hear him; they fled out of the house, 
and filled the people with inexpressible horror and dismay. 
Some shut up their houses; others left their shops and coun- 
ters: all were in motion: one was running to see the spectacle; 
another running back. Antony and Lepidus, Caesar's prin- 

• Metilliua is plunly a comiption. Suetonius calls him Cimber TuRku* 
In Appian he is called AntiUus Cimber, and there is a medal which bears 
that name; but that medal is believed to be spumous. Some call him Me^ 
tellus Cimber; and others suppose we should read VL TuUius Cimber. 

t Here in the original it is HetiJlius again. 

Vol. III. 3 A 
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cipal friends, withdrew, and hid themselves in other people's 
houses. Meantime, Brutus and his confederates, yet warm 
from the slaughter, marched in a body, with their bloody 
swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the Capitol, 
not^ike men that fled, but with an air of gaiety and confidence, 
calling; the people to liberty, and stopping to talk with every 
man m consequence whom they met. There were some who 
even joined tnem, and mingled with their train; desirous of 
appearing to have had a share in the action, and hoping for 
one in the glory. Of this number were Gains Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity, 
being put to death by Antony and young Caesar; so that they 
gained not even the honour for which they lost their lives; for 
nobody believed that they had any part in the enterprise, and 
they were punished, not for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day, Brutus and the rest of the conspirators came 
down from the Capitol, and addressed the people, who attend- 
ed to their discourse without expressing either dislike or ap- 
probation of what was done. But by t^eir silence it appear- 
ed that they pitied Caesar, at the same time that they revered 
Brutus. The senate passed a general amnesty; and, to recon- 
cile all parties, they decreed Caesar divine honours, and con- 
firmed all the acts of his dictatorship, while on Brutus and his 
friends they bestowed governments, and such honours as were 
suitable: so "that it was generally imagined the commonwealth 
was firmly established again, and all brought into the best 
order. 

But when, upon the opening of Caesar's will, it was found 
that he had left every Roman citizen a considerable legacy, 
and they beheld the body, as it was carried through the /oriim^ 
all mangled with wounds, the multitude could no longer be 
kept within bounds. They stopped the procession, and tear- 
ing up the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped them 
into a pile, and burnt the corpse there. Then snatching flam- 
ing brands from the pile, some ran to burn the houses of the 
assassins, while others ranged the city to find the conspirators 
themselves, and tear them in pieces; but they had taken such 
care to secure themselves, that they could not meet with one 
of them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar's, had a strange dream the 
preceding night. He dreamed Tas they tell us) that Caesar in- 
vited him to supper, and, upon nis refusal to go, caught him 
by the hand, and drew him after him, in spite of all the re- 
sistance he could make. Hearing, however, that the body of 
Caesar was to be burnt in the forum, he went to assist in doing 
him the last honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
consequence of his uneasiness about his dream. On his com- 
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ingup, one of the populace asked; — ^^^Who that was?*' and 
havinjg learned his name, told it his next neighbour. A re- 
port immediately spread through the whole company, that it 
was one of Caesar's murderers; and, indeed, one of the conspi- 
rators was named Cinna. The multitude, taking this for the 
man, fell upon him, and tore him to pieces upon the spot. 
Brutus and Cassius were so terrified at this rage of the popu- 
lace, that a few days after they left the city. An account of 
their subsequent actions, sufferings, and death, may be found 
in the life of Brutus. . * 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not survive Pom- 
pey above four years. His object was sovereign power and 
authority, which he pursued through innumerable dangers, 
and by prodigious efforts he gained it at last But he reaped 
no other fruit from it than an empty and an invidious title. • It 
is true, the Divine Power which conducted him through life, 
attended him after his death as his avenger, pursued and hunt- 
ed out the assassins over sea and land, and rested not till there 
vvas not a man left, either of those who dipped their hands in 
his blood, or of those who gave their sanction to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to this affair, 
was, that Cassius, after he had lost the battle of Philippi, kill- 
ed himself with the same dagger which he made use of against 
Caesar; and the most signal phenomenon in the heavens was 
that of a great comet,* which shone very bright for seven 
nights after Caesar's. death, and then disappeared. To which 
we mav add the fading of the sun's lustre: for his orb looked 
pale all that year; he rose not with a sparkling radiance, nor 
nad the heat he afforded its usual strength. The air, of course, 
was dark and heavy for want of that vigorous heat which clears 
and rarifies it; and the fruits were so crude and unconcocted, 
that they pined away and decayed, through the chillness of 
the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking that the assassination 
of Caesar was aispleasing to the gods, in the phantom that ap- 
peared to Brutus. The story of it is this: — Brutus was on the 
point of transporting his army from Abydos to the opposite 
continent; and the night before he lay in his tent, awedce, ac- 
cording to custom, and in deep thought about what might be 
the event of the war; for it was natural to him to watch great 



***A comet made its appearance in the norths while we were celebrating 
the games in honour of Caesar, and shone bri^t for seven days. It rose 
about the eleventh hour of the day, and was seen by all nations. It was 
commonly believed to be a sign that the soul of Caesar was admitted among 
the gods; for which reason we added a star to the head of his statue, conse* 
crated soon after in i:heforum*"r'^^^''Ogm, Jug* Cxs, ap, PUn, 1. n, c. 25. 
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nart of Aenight; and no general ever required so little sleep, 
^mth all his senses about him, he heard a noise at the door of 
his tent, and looking towards the light, which was now burnt 
very low, he saw a terrible appearance in the human form, 
bat of prodigious stature, and the most hideous aspect At 
first, he was struck with astonishment; but when ne saw it 
neither did nor spoke any thing to him, but stood in. silence 
Igr his bed, he asked it, — " Who it was?'' The spectre an- 
swered, — " I am thy evil genius, Brutus; thou shalt see me at 
Kiilippi.'' Brutus answered boldly, — ^' I'll meet thee there;" 
and tne spectre immediately vanished. 

' Some time after, he engaged Antony and Octayius Caesar at 
Fhilippi, and the first day was victorious, cairving all before 
him wnere he fought in person, and even pillaging Caesar's 
cunp. The night oefore he was to fight the second battle, the 
same spectre appeared to him again, but spoke not a word. 
]3rutus, however, understood, that his last hour was near, and 
courted danger with all the violence of despair. Yet he did 
not fall in the action; but seeing all lost, he retired to the top 
of a rock, where he presented his naked sword to his breast, 
and a friend, as they tell us, assisting the thrust, he died upon 
the spot* 

• Whatever Plutarch'i motiYe may have been, it is certMn that he has 
l^ven us a very inadequate and imperfect idea of the character of Caesar, 
The life he has written b a confused jumble of facts, snatched from differ- 
ent historians, without order, consistency, regularity, or accuracy. He has 
left us none of those finer and minuter traits, which, as he elsewhere justly 
observes, distinguish and characterize the man more than his most popular 
and splendid operations. He has written the life of Caesar like a man under 
restraint; has skimmed over his actions, and "shown a manifest satisfaction 
when he could draw^ the attention of the reader to other characters and cir- 
cumstances, however insignificant, or how often soever repeated by himself 
in the narrative of other lives. Yet, from the little light he has afforded -us, 
and from the better accounts of other historians, we may easily discover 
that Caesar was a man of g^eat and distingnished virtues. Had he been as 
able in his political as he was in his militaiy capacity; had he been capable 
of hiding, or even of managing that openness of mind which was the con- 
nate attendant of his liberality and ambition, the last prevsdling passion 
wouM not have blinded him so far as to put so early a period to hu race <^ 
glory. 
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Demades the orator, by studying in his whole administra- 
tion to please the Macedonians and Antipater, had great au- 
thority m Athens. When he found himself by that complai- 
sance often obliged to propose laws and make speeches injuri- 
ous to the dignity and virtue of his country, he used to say,?.— 
" He was excusable, because he came to the helm when the 
commonwealth was no more than a wreck.'* This assertion^ 
which, in him, was unwarrantable, was true enough when ap- 
plied to the administration of Phocion. Demades was the 
very man who wrecked his country. He pursued such a 
vicious plan, both in his private and public conduct, that An- 
tipater scrupled not to say of him, when he was growing old, 
— ^'^That he was like a sacrificed beast, all consumed except 
his tongue and his paunch.* But the virtue of Phocion found 
a strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory 
was obscured in the gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes. 
For Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would make her, nor 
is the sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one of the 
persons of his drama, — 

The firmest mind will fail 



Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stunn'di depart 
From its sage plan of action, j* 

All the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmed to gain 
in her combats with the good and virtuous, is the bringing 
upon them uniust reproach and censure, instead of the honour 
and esteem which are their due, and by that means lessening 
the confidence the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when ajQfairs prosper, the peo- 
ple, elated with their strength and success, behave with greater 
insolence to good ministers: but it is the very reverse. Mis- 

• The tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the rest of the victim. 
The paunch used to be stuffed and served up at table, and the tongue was 
burnt on the altar at the end of the entertamment, in honour of Mercuiyy 
and had libations poured upon it. Of tlids there are many examples in 
Homer's Odyssey. 

t Sophoc. Antig. 1. 569 and 1^0, 
VOL III. 32 
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fortunes always sour their temper; the least thing will then 
disturb them; they take fire at trifles; and they are impatient 
at the least severity of expression. He who reproves their 
faults^ seems to reproach them with their misfortunes, and 
every bold and free address is considei*ed as an insult. As 
honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it of- 
ten happens, that a remonstrance, though pregnant with truth 
and sense, hurts and irritates the distressed, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often expresses 
such things as are pleasant by the word menoikesy which signi- 
fies what IS aymphonioua to the mind, what sooths its weakness, 
and bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to 
dwell upon dark brown colours, and avoid such as are bright 
and glaring. So it is with a state, in any series of ill-conduct- 
ed and unprosperous measures. Such is the feeble and relax- 
ed condition of its nerves, that it can not bear the least alarm; 
the voice of truth, which brings its faults to its remembrance, 
gives it inexpressible pain, thpugh not only salutary, but ne- 
cessary; and it will hot be heard, except its harshness is modi- 
fied. It is a difficult task to govern such a people; for if the 
man who tells them the truth, falls the first sacrifice, he who 
flatters them, at last perishes with them. 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not move in the same 
direction as the heavens, nor yet in a direction cjuite opposite, 
but circulating with a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, 
gives the whole system such a temperature as tends to its pre- 
servation. So in a system of government, if a, statesman is de- 
termined to describe a straight line, and in all things to go 
against the inclinations of the people, such rigour must make 
his administration odious; and, on the other hand, if he suf- 
fers himself to be carried along with their most erroneous mo- 
tions, the government will soon be in a tottering and ruinous 
state. The latter is the more common error of the two. But 
the politics which keep a middle course, sometimes slackening 
the reigns, and sometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more important, are 
the only measures that are formed upon rational principles: 
for a well-timed condescension and moderate treatment will 
bring men to concur in many useful schemes, which they 
could not be brought into by despotism and violence. It must 
be acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit upon, be- 
cause it requires a mixture of dignity with gentleness; but 
when the just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that can be conceived. It is by this 
sublime harmony the Supreme Being governs the world; for 
nature is not dragged into obedience to his commands; and 
though his influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 
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The effects of austerity were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour; he 
never studied to oblige the people, and, therefore, his weight 
in the administration was not great. Cicero says, — " He acted 
as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Romulus, and by that means fell short of the consu- 
late."* His case appears to me to have been the same with 
that of fruit which comes out of season; people look upon it 
with pleasure and admiration, but they mate no use of it. 
Thus, the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its appearance 
amidst the luxury and corruption which time had introduced, 
had all the splendour of reputation which such a phenomenon 
could claim, but it did not answer the exigencies of the state; 
it was disproportioned to the times, and too ponderous and un- 
wieldy for use. Indeed, his circumstances were not altogether 
like those of Phocion, who came not into the administration 
till the state was sinking;t whereas Gato had only to save the 
ship beating about in the storm. At the same time, we must 
allow that he had not the principal direction of her; he sat not 
at the helm; he could not do more than help to hand the sails 
and the tackle. Yet he maintained a noble conflict with For- 
tune, who, having determined to ruin the commonwealth, ef- 
fected it by a variety of hands, but with great difficulty, by 
slow steps and gradual advances. So near was Rome being 
saved by Cato and Cato's virtue! With it we would compare 
that of Phocion; not in a general manner, so as to say they 
were both persons of integrity and able statesmen: for there is 
a difference between valour and valour; for instance, between 
that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas. The prudence at 
Themistocles and that of Aris tides were not the same; justice 
was of one kind in Ntima, and in Agesilaus of another; but the 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the most minute 
particular; their impression, form, and colour, are perfectly 
similar. Thus, their severity of manners was equally temper- 
ed with humanity, and their valour with caution; they hadfthe 
same solickude for others, and disregard for themselves; the 
same abhorrence of every thing base and dishonourable, and the 
same firm attachment ^o justice on all occasions; so that it re- 
quires a very delicate expression, like the finely discriminated 

* The passage here referred to is in the first epistle of Cicero's second 
Dook to Attacus. But we find nothing there of the repulse Cato met with 
in his application for the consulship. That repulse, indeed, did not happen 
till eight years after the date of that epistle. 

-|- Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts were more 
necessary to save the poor remains of a wreck, than to keep a ship, yei 
whole and entire from sinking. 
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sounds of the organ,* to mark the difference in their charac* 

ters. 

It is universally agreed, that Cato was of an illustrious pedi- 
gree, which we shall give some account of in his life; and we 
conjecture, that Phocion's was not mean or obscure; for had 
he oeen the son of a turner, it would certainly have been men- 
tioned by Glaucippus the son of Hyperides, among a thousand 
other things, in the treatise which he wrote on purpose to dis- 
parage him. Nor if his birth had been so low, would he have 
nad so good an education, or such a liberal mind and manners. 
It is certain, that when veiT young, he was in tuition with 
Plato, and afterwards with Xenocrates in the Academy; and 
from the very first he distinguished himself by his strong ap- 
plication to the most valuable studies. Duns tells us, the 
Athenians never saw him either laugh or cry, or make use of 
a public bath, or put his hand from under his cloak when he 
was dressed to appear in public. If he made an excursion into 
the country, or marched out to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without his upper garment too, except it happened to be 
intolerably cold; and then his soldiers used to laugh and 
say, — ^^ It is a sign of a sharp winter; Phocion has got his 
clothes on." 

He was one of the most humane and best-tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, 

• *ncTt \nrrH vevtu >jyii ^ua^au, KH^etTrep o^yara vgos i'lAx^tan xsu uvtupta-tf tw 

The org^n here mentioned was probably that invented by Ctesibiiis, who, 
according to Athenaeus, placed in the temple of Zephyrus, at Alexandria, 
a tube, which collecting air by the aj^pulsive motion of water, emitted 
musical sounds, either by their strengtli adapted to war, or by their light- 
ness to festivity. Hedylus, in his elegies, mentions this orgiui under the 
title of Kyotf. 

Zetpcivrorctt kcu Turo <pi\0Y Zi<pvpit /utret v»OYf 

Thus we see tliis instrument was capable of great variety and discrimina- 
tion of harmony. Claudian has left us the following description of this 
water-organ: 

Et qui magna levi detrudeips murmura tactu, 
Innumeras voces segetis moderatur ahenx. 
Intonat eiTante digito, penitusque trabali 
Vecte laborantes in carmina concitat undas. 

Cornelius Severus says — Ejus fuit generis qui aguarum assultu auram 
condperU. But its innumerx voces, as Claudian caUs them, its variety of 
expression, is undoubtedly the reason why Plutarch mentions it here. 
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that strangers were afraid to address him without company. 
Therefore, when Chares the orator observed to the Athenians, 
what terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themselves merry, he said, — " This brow of mine 
never gave on^ of you an hour of sorrow; but the laughter of 
these sneerers has cost their country many a tear." In like 
manner, though the measures he proposed, were happy ones, 
and his counsels of the most salutary kind, yet he used no 
flowers of rhetoric; his speeches were concise, commanding 
and severe. For, as Zeno says, that a philosopher should 
never let a word came out of his mouth that is not strongly 
tinctured with sense; so Phocion's oratory contained the most 
sense in the fewest words. And it seems that Polyeuctus the 
Sphettian had this in view when he said, — ^' Demosthenes was 
the better orator^ and Phocion the more persuasive speaker." 
His speeches were to be estimated lik« coins, not for the size, 
but for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which, we are told, 
that one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was 
observed behind the scenes wrapt up in thought, when one of 
his friends took occasion to say, — ^^ What! at your meditations, 
Phocion?" " Yes," said he, " I am considering whether I 
can not shorten what I have to say to the Athenians." And 
Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when Phocion 
got up, used to say softly to his friends, — ^^^Here coines the 
pruner of my periods." But perhaps this is to be ascribed to 
the excellence of his character, since a word or a nod from a 
person revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the most 
elaborate speeches of other men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then commander of 
the Athenian armies; and as he paid him all proper attention, 
he gained much military knowledge by him. In some de- 
gree, too, he helped to correct the temper of Chabrias, which 
was impetuous and uneven: for that general, though at other 
times scarce any thing could move him, in the time of action 
was violent, ana exposed his person with a boldness ungovern- 
ed by discretion. At last it cost him his life, when he made 
it a point to get in before the other galleys to the isle of Chios, 
and attempted to make good his landing by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
him when he was too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when he was unseasonably violent 
This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man of 
candour and probity; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the no- 
tice of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron on the lefl^ 
where the action was hottest, had a fine opportunity ' ^'^^ 

Vol. III. 3B 32* 
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faish himself, and he made such use of it, that victory soon 
eclared for the Athenians; and as this was the first victory 
they had gained at sea, in a dispute with the Greeks, since the 
taking of their city, they expressed the highest regard for Cha- 
brias, and began to consider Phocion as a person in whom they 
should one day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the great mysteries, and Chabrias, 
in commemoration of it, annually treated the Athenians w^ith 
wine on the sixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Cnabrias sent Phocion to the islands, to 
demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of twenty 
sail, but Phocion said, — ** H yoif send me against enemies, 
such a fleet is too small; if to friends, one ship is sufficient." 
He, therefore, went in his own galley; and by addressing him- 
self to the cities and ma^strates in an open and humane man- 
ner, he succeeded so well as to return with a number of ships, 
which the allies fitted out, and at the same time put their re- 
spective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to Chabrias 
as long as he lived, but after his death continued his attentions, 
to all that belonged to him. With his son Ctesippus he took 

Eeculiar pains to form him to virtue; and thougn he found 
im very stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured to cor- 
rect his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the young man 
was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, and attempts 
to give advice, as if he knew how to direct the operations bet- 
ter than the general, that at last he cried out, — " O Chabrias, 
Chabrias! what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in 
bearing with the impertinences of thy son.'^ 

He observed, that those who took upon them the manage- 
ment of public affairs, made two departments of them, the civil 
and the military, which they shared as it were by lot. Pur- 
suant to this division, Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addressed the people from the ros- 
trum, and proposea new edicts; while Diophites, Menestheus, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, raised themselves by the honours and 
employments of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move 
in the walk of Pericles, Aristides and Solon, who excelled not 
only as orators, but as generals; for he thought their fame 
more complete; each of tnese great men (to use the words of 
Archilochus,) appearing justly to claim 

• The palms of Mars, and laurels of the Muse; 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 
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Formed upon these models, peace and t/anquillity were the 
great objects he had always in view; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any person, either of his own, or of the pre- 
ceding times. Not that he courted, or even applied for the 
command; but he did not decline it when called to that honour 
by his country. It is certain he was elected general no less 
than five-and-forty times, without once attending to the elec- 
tion: being always appointed in his absence, at the free mo- 
tion of his countrymen. Men of shallow understanding were 
surprised that the people should set such a value on Phocion, 
who generally opposed their inclinations, and never said op 
did any thing with a view to recommend himself: for, as 
princes divert themselves at their meals with buffoons and 
jesters, so the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable 
address of their orators by way of entertainment only; but 
when the question was concerning so important a business as 
the command of their forces, they returned to sober and se- 
rious thinking, and selected the wisest citizen, and the man of 
the severest manners, who had combated their capricious hu- 
mours and desires the most This he scrupled not*to avow: 
for one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read in the as- 
sembly, importing, — " That the rest of the Athenians were 
unanimous m their opinions, and that there was only one man 
who dissented from tnem,'' Phocion stepped up and told them, 
— ^^ They need not give themselves any trouhle in inquiring 
for this refractory citizen, for he was the man who liked not 
any thing they did.'^ And another time, in a public debate, 
when his opinion happened to be received with universal ap- 
plause, he turned to his friends, and said, — " Have I inadvert- 
ently let some bad thing slip from me." 

The Athenians were one day making a collection to defray 
the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave liberally. 
Phocion was importuned to contribute among the rest: but he 
bade them apply to the rich: — " I should be ashamed,'^ said 
he, " to give you any thing, and not to pay this man what I 
owe him*, pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they con- 
tinued very clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale:^- 
*^ A cowardly fellow once resolved to make a campaign; but 
when he was set out,, the ravens began to croak, and ne laid 
down his arms and stopped. When the first alarm was a little 
over, he marched again: the ravens renewed their croaking, 
and then he made a lull stop, and said, * You may croak your 
hearts out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcase.' '* 
The Athenians once insisted on his leading them against 
the enemy, and when he refused, they told him, nothing could 
be more dastardly and spiritless than his behaviour. He an 
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swered, — <* You can neither make me valiant, nor can I make 
you cowards: however, we know one another verjr well.*' 

Public afiairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people were greatly exasperated against him, and demanded 
an immediate account of his conduct Upon which he only 
said, — " My good friends, first get out of your difficulties." 

During a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive; and it was not till after peace was made that thej 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with their 
general. As they were one time telling Phocion he had rob- 
bed them of the victory which was in their hands, he said, — 
*< It is hajjpy for you that you have a general who knows you; 
otherwise you would have been ruined long ago.'^ ' 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by the sword, Pho- 
cion said, — " Good people, keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage; and that is, talking^ not fighting." 
. One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused 
to give him the hearing. But he said, — " Though you can 
make m^ act against my judgment, you shall never make me 
speak so." 

Demosthenes, one of the orators -of the adverse party, hap- 
pening to say, — " The Athenians will certainly kill thee, Pho- 
cion, some time or other," he answered,-—" They may kill me 
if they are mad, but it will be you if they are in their senses." 

When Polyeuctus the Sphettian advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator 
a corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath, and perspired so 
violently, that he was forced to take several draughts of cold 
water before he could finish his speech. Phocion seeing him 
in such a condition, thus addressed the assembly, — " You have 
great reason to pass an edict for the war upon this man's re- 
commendation: for what are you not to expect from him when, 
loaded with a suit of armour, he marches against the enemy, 
if in delivering to you (peaceable folks) a speech which he had 
composed at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated." 

Lycurgus the orator one day said many disparaging things 
of him in the general assembly, and, among the rest, observed, 
that >yhen Alexander demanded ten of their orators,* Phocion 
gave it as his opinion that they should be delivered to him: — 
" It is true," said Phocion, " I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it." 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the 

• For Troxtrav we should here read 7ro>jTixt»v, as a little above, we should 
read i^ohtruim instead of vohjruf. That they were orators which Alexander 
demanded, appears from Demosthenes, p. 430. 
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name of Laconlstes by letting his beard grow, long, in the La- 
cedaemonian manner, wearing a thread-bare cloak, and keep- 
ing a very grave countenance. Phocion finding one of his as- 
sertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the truth and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiades, however, ranged himself on the people's side, 
and advised what he thought agreeable to them. Then Pho- 
cion, taking him by the beard, said, — ^^ What is all this heap 
of hair for? Cut it, cut it ojff 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before, the people, and pressed them much to declare 
war. But when tne lists came to be made out of those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a 
crutch under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out to his se- 
cretary, — " to put down Aristogiton a cripple and a coward.'' 

All these sayings have something so severe in them, that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and unpopular man- 
ners should ever get the surname of the Good. It is, indeed^ 
difficult, but I believe not impossible, for the same man to be 
both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and sour; 
and, on the other hand, some men who have a great appearance 
of gentleness in their temper, are very harsh and vexatious to 
those who have to do witn them. In this case, the saying of 
Hyperides to the people of Athens deserves notice. — '^ Ex- 
amine not whether I am severe upon you, but whether I am &o 
for my own sake." As if it were avarice only that makes a 
minister odious to the people, and the abuse of power, to the 
purposes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a 
man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any man in 
his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy; but he 
was inflexibly severe against every man who opposed his mo- 
tions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, in-Other 
respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane; the unfortunate 
he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even for bis ene- 
my, if he hap{>enea to be in danger. His friends, one day, 
finding fault with him for appearing in behalf of a man whose 
conduct did not deserve it; he said, — ^^ The good have no 
need of an advocate." Aristogiton the informer, being con- 
demned and committed to prison, begged the favour of Pho- 
cion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his applica- 
tion. His friends dissuaded him from it; but he said,—" Let 
me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to speak 
to Aristogiton than in a prison?" 

When the Atheirians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander^ the marltfane towns and islands in alliance with 
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that people, looked upon every such commander as an enemy^ 
ihey strengthened their walls, shut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the cattle, the slaves, the women, and children, out of 
the country into the cities. But when Phocion had the com- 
mand, the same people went out to meet him in their own 
ships, with chaplets on their heads, and every expression of 
Joy, and in that manner conducted him into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get fooling in Euboea, and 
for that purpose sent in forces from Macedon, as well as prac- 
tised upon the towns by means of the petty princes. Hereup- 
on Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, and entreated 
them to rescue the island out of the hands* of the Macedonians; 
in consequence of which, they sent Phocion at first with a 
small body of troops, expecting that the Euboeans would imme- 
diately rise and join him. But when he came, he found no- 
thing among them but treasonable designs and disaffection to 
their own country, for they were corrupted by Philip's mo- 
ney. For this reason he seized an eminence* separated from 
the plains of Tamynae by a deep defile, and in that post he se- 
cured the best of his troops. As for the disorderly, the talka- 
tive, and cowardly part ot the soldiers, if they attempted to de- 
sert and steal out of the camp, he ordered the ofiicers to let 
them go: — " For," said he, " if they stay here, such is their 
want of discipline, that, instead of being serviceable, they will 
be prejudicial in time of action; and as they will be conscious 
to themselves of flying from their colours, we shall not have 
so much noise and calumny from them in Athens.'^ 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to 
stand to their arms, but not attempt any thing till he had made 
an end of his sacrifice: and, whether it was that he wanted to 
gain tinie, or could not easily find the auspicious tokensj or 
was desirous of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaries; and the cavalrjr seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, but advanced against the enemy, though in a scat- 
tered and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out of 
the camp. The first line being soon broken, all the rest dis- 
persed, and Plutarch himself led. A detachment from the 
enemy then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to 
make a breach m them, supposing that the fate of the day was 
decided; but at that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifice, 
and the Athenians, sallying out of the camp, fell upon the as- 

• Instead of Mr^K^wtn^Qfxmy here in the text, we should read gttnxaufAfjtmf 
So aays Du Soul; but we think turoxxnmfMmy sloping op ahped. wluch is near- 
er the texli is more likely to be the true reading. 
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Bailants, routed them, and cut most of them in pieces in the 
trenches. Phocion then gave the main body directions to keep 
their ground, in order to receive and cover such as were dis- 
persed in the first attack, while he, with a select party, went 
and charged the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides 
behaving with great spirit and intrepidity. Among the Athe- 
nians, Iriallus the son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Poly- 
medes, who fought near the general's person, distinguished 
themselves the most. Cleophanes, too, did great service in 
the action; for he rallied the cavalry and brought them up 
again, by calling after them, and insisting that they should 
eome to the assistance of their general, wno was in danger. 
Th^y returned, therefore, to the charge, and by the assistance 
which they gave the infantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort advantageously situated 
where the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is de- 
fended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, in pursu- 
ance ot his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners, lest the 
Athenians, mfluened by their oratora, should, in the first mo- 
tions of resentment, pass some uu^quitabU sentence upon them. 
After this great success, he sailed taek to Athens. The al- 
lies soon found the want of his goodness and justice and the 
Athenians saw his capacity and courage in a clesw light; for 
Molossus, who succeeded him, conducted the war so lU as to 
fall himself into the enemy's hands. Philip, now rising iiv his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his foi~ 
ces, in order to seize at once on the Chersonesus, Pert-athus, 
and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to that quarter, 
the orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to 
Chares. Accorjdingly, he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a force as he was entrusted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours; but, suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could 
upon the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the 
enemy. The orators, now taking the other side, exasperated 
the people to such a degree, tliat they, repented of having sent 
any succours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rose up, and 
told them, — ^^ They should not be angry at the suspicions of 
the allies, but at their own generals, who deserved not to have 
any confidence placed in them: for on their account,'' said he, 
" you are looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very 
people who can not be saved without your assistance." This 
argument had such an efiect on them, that they changed their 
minds again, and bade Phocion go himself with another arma- 
ment to the succour of the allies upon the Hellespont 
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zantium. 
Gleon, a 

been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his 
honour to the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
DO longer let him encamp without, but opening their |;ates, 
received him into their city, and mixed familiarly with the 
'Athenians; who, charmed witli this confidence, were not only 
easy with respect to provisions, and regular in their behaviour, 
but exerted tnemselves with great spirit in every action. By 
these means Philip was forced to retire from the Hellespont, 
and' he suffered not a little in his military reputation; for tiil 
then he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took soroe of 
his ships, and recovered several cities which he had garrisoned; 
and making descents in various parts of his territories, he 
harassed and ravaged the flat country. But at Jast, happening 
to be wounded by a party that made head against him, he 
weighed anchor and returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarensians applied to him pri- 
vately for assistance; and as he nras afraid the matter would 
cet air, and the Boeotians would prevent him, he assembled 
Uie people early "^ the morning, and gave them an account of 
the applicatioa. Ti>«y had no sooner, given their sanction to 
the propo^Al than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a signal 
for tne^i to ar^i^; after which he marched immediately to Me- 
gara, where he was received with great joy. The first thing 
he did was to fortify Nisaea, and to build two good walls be- 
tween the city and the port; by which means the town had a 
sp/fe communication with the sea, and having now little to fear 
from the enemy on the land-side, was secured in the Athenian 
interest 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state of hostility with 
Philip, the conduct of the war was committea to other gene- 
rals m the absence of Phocion. But, on his return from the 
islands, he represented to the people, that as Philip was peace- 
ably disposed, and apprehensive of the issue of the war, it was 
best to accept the conditions he had offered; and when one of 
those public barristers, who spend their whole time in the 
court of Heliaea, and make it their business to form impeach- 
ments, opposed him, and said, — ^^ Dare you, Phocion, pretend 
to dissuade the Athenians from war, now the sword is drawn?'' 
*^ Yes,'' said he, " I dare; though I know thou wouldst be in 
my power in time of war, and I shall be in thine in time of 
peace." Demosthenes, however, carried it against him for 
war; which he advised the Athenians to make at the greatest 
distance thev could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion 
to ^y^^J^ My good friend^ consider not so much where we 
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shall fieht, as how we stiall Cfonquer; for victory is 4he only- 
thing mat can keep the war at a distance: if we Bve beaten, 
every danger will soon be at our gates. " 

The Athenians did lose the day; after which, the most fac- 
tious and troublesome part of the citizens drew Charidemus 
to the busting, and insisted that he should have the command. 
This alarmed the real well-wishers to their country so much, 
that they called in the members of the Areopagus to their as- 
sistance; and it was not without many tears, and the most 
earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to 
put their concerns in the hanas of Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 
humanity; but when Demades nxoved that Athens should be 
cornprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states 
of Grreece, should have the. same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said, — ^^^It ought not to be agreed to, till it was 
known what conditions Philip required." The times were 
against him, however, and he was 6verruled. And when he 
saw the Athenians re^pented afterwards, because they found 
themselves obliged to ifurnish Philip both with ships of war 
and cavalry, he said, — '^ This was the thing I feareo, aad my 
opposition was founded upon it But since you have signed 
the treaty, you must bear its inconveniences without murmur- 
ing or despondence; remembering that your ancestors some- 
times gave law to their neighbours, and sometimes were forced 
to submit, but did both with honour; and by that means saved 
themselves and all Greece." 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to Athens, 
he WQuld not suffer any sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on 
that account: — ^^ Nothing," said he, " could show greater 
meanness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the death ot,' 
an enemy. What great reason, indeed, is there for it, when 
the army vou fought with at Chaeronea is lessened only by 
one man.'^^ 

Demosthenes gave into invectives a^faii^st Alexander when 
he was marching against Thebes; the ill policy of which Pho- 
cion easily percfeived, and said, — 

*« What boots the godlfte g^rit to provok^ 
Whose ann may dnk us at a single stroke ?*• 

Ptpct Odyn, is 

^ When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you 

* These words are addi^ssed to Ulysses by his compankmsy to restnhi 
him from provokin|^ the giant Polvphemui, after tbi^y were eac»pod out of 
his cave, and got on boaid their floip* 

Vw-UL 3C 33 
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plunge Athens into it? For my part, I will not suffer you to 
ruin yourselves, thoush your inclinations lie that way; and to 
prevent everv step ofthat kind is the end I proposed in taking 
the command." ^ 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes; he sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver up to him 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. The 
whole assembly cast meir eyes upon Phocion, and called upon 
him often by name. At last he rose up; and placing himself 
by one of his friends, who had the greatest share in his confi- 
dence and affection, he expressed himself as follows: — " The 
persons whom Alexander demands have brought the common- 
wealth into such miserable circumstances, that if he demanded 
even my friend Nicocles, t should vote for delivering him up. 
For my own part, I should think it the greatest happiness to 
die for you all. At the same time, I am not without compas- 
sion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here; but it 
is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without weeping for 
Athens too. The best measure, then, we can take, is, to in- 
tercede with the conqueror for both, and by no means to think 
of fighting." 

The first decree drawn up in consequence of these delibera- 
tions Alexander is said to nave rejected, and to have turned 
his back upon the deputies: but the second he received, be- 
cause it was brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors 
informed him, stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. 
He, therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, and 
granted his request, but even listened to his counsel. Phocion 
advised him, — ^' If tranquillity was his object, to put an end 
to his wars: if glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn 
his arms against the barbarians." In the course of their con- 
ference, he made many observations so agreeable to Alexan- 
der's disposition and sentiments, that his resentment against 
the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and he was pleased to 
say, — " The people of Athens must be very attentive to the 
affairs of Greece; for if any thing happens to me, the supreme 
direction will devolve upon them."^ With Phocion, in par- 
ticular, he entered into obligations of friendship and hospitali- 
ty, and did him greater honours than most of his own cour- 
tiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, that after that 
prince was risen to superior greatness by the conquest of Da- 
rius, and had left out the word chairein, the common form of 
salutation in his address to others, he still retained it in writing 
to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except Antipater. Chares 
asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a hundred talents. When the money was brought to Athens^ 
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Phocion alsked the persons employed in that commission,-— 
" Why, among all the citizens of Athens.he should be singled 
out as the suhject of such bounty?*' " Because," said they, 
" Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good man." 
^ Then," said Phocion, " let him permit me always to retain 
that character, as well as really to be that man." The envoys 
then went home with him; and when they saw the frugality 
that reiffned there, his wife baking bread, himself drawing wa- 
ter, ana afterwards washing his own feet, they urged him the 
more to receive the present They told him, — ^^ ft gave them 
real uneasiness, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that the 
friend of so great a prince should live in such a wretched man- 
ner." At that instant, a poor old man happening to pass by, 
in a mean garment, Phocion asked the envoys, — " Whether 
they thought worse of him, than of that man?"- As they beg- 
ged of him not to make such a comparison, he rejoined, — 
*' Yet that man lives upon less than 1 do, and is contented. 
In one word, it will be to no purpose for me to have so much 
money, if I do not use it; and if I was to live up to it, I should 
bring both myself and the king, your master, under the cen- 
sure of the Athenians." Thus the money was carried b&ck 
from Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to 
the Greeks, That the man who did not want such a sum of money, 
was richer than he who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wrote 
to Phocion, — ^^ That he could not number those among his 
friends, who would not receive his favours." Yet Phocion 
even then would not take the money. However, he desired 
the king to set at liberty Echecratides the sophist, and Athe- 
nodorus the Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two Rho- 
dians, who were taken up for certain crimes, and kept in cus- 
tody at Sardis. Alexander granted his request immediately; 
and afterwards, when he sent Craterus into Macedonia, or- 
dered him to give Phocion his choice of one of these four 
cities in Asia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylassa, or Etea. At the 
same time he was to assure him, that the king would be much 
more disobliged if he refused this second offer. But Pho- 
cion was not to be prevailed upon, and Alexander died soon 
after. 

Phocion's house is shown to this day in the borough of Me- 
lita, adorned with some plates of copper, but otherwise plain 

and homely. 

Of his hrst wife we have no account, except that she was 
sister to Cephisodotus the statuary. The other was a matron, 
no less celeorated among the Athenians for her modesty, pru- 
dence, and simplicity of manners, than Phocion himsdf was 
for his probity. It bappened one day, when fome new tnge- 
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dians were to act before a full audience, one of the players, 
who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable mask 
(and attire), together with a large train of attendants, richly 
dr^toed; and as dl these things were not granted him, he was 
out of humour, and refused to make his appearance; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a stand. But 
Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, pushed 
him in, and said, — *^ Thou seest the wife of Phocion appear in 
public with one maid-servant only, and dost thou come here 
to show thy prid^ and to spoil our women?" As Melanthius 
spoke loud enough to be heard, the audience received what 
he had said with a thunder of applause. When this second 
wife of Phocion entertained in her house an Ionian lady, one 
of her friends, the lady showed her her bracelets and neck- 
laces, which had all the magnificence that gold and jewels 
could give them. Upon which, the good matron said, — " Pho- 
cion is my ornament, who is now called the twentieth time to 
the command of the Athenian armies." 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in 
the games of the panathenssa,* and his father permitted him to 
make the trial, on condition that it was in the foot-races; not 
that he set any value upon the victory, but he did it that the 
preparations and previous exercise might be of service to him; 
for the young man was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to 
drinking. Phocus (that was his name) gained the victory, 
and a number of his acquaintance desired to celebrate it by en- 
tertamments at their houses; but that favour was granted only 
to one. When Phocion came to the house, he saw every 
thing prepared in the most extravagant manner, and, among 
the rest, tnat wine mingled with spices was provided for wash- 
ing the feet of the guests. He therefore called his son to him, 
and said, — " Phocus, why do you suffer your friend thus to 
sully the honour of your victory?"! 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and put him among the 
young men, who were brought up in all the rigour of the an- 
cient discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offence, 
because it showed in what contempt he held the manners and 
customs of his own country. Demades one day said to him, — 
« Why do not we, Phocion, persuade the people to adopt the 
Spartan form of government? If you choose it^ I will propose 
a decree for it, and support it in the best manner I am able." 
** Yes, indeed!" said Phocion, " it would become you much, 

• See the life of Theseus. 

t. The victoty was obtuned by means of abstemiousnefis and laboiioiM ex* 
croiaey to whicA such indjulg^ces were qwte oontra^. 
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with all those perfumes about yOu, and 1}iat pride of dress, to 
launch out in praise of Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonian mi* 
galitv.'' 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply of ships^ 
and the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his opi- 
nion; — ^^ I am of opinion/^ said he, " that vou should either 
have the sharpest sword, or keep upon good, terms with tiiose 
who have.'' 

Pythias the orator, when he first began to speak in public, 
had a torrent of words and the most consummate assurance. 
Upon which Phocion said, — ^* Is it for thee to prate so, who art 
but a novice amongst us?*' ' 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried oflF Alexander's 
treasures from Babylon, iand came with them from Asia to At- 
tica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. He gave these some small taste 
of nis wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hun- 
dred talents; assuring him at the same time, that he might 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him into nis 
protection. But his messengers found a disagreeable recep- 
tion: Phocion told them, that " Harpalus should repent it, if 
he continued thus to corrupt the city:" and the traitor, de- 
jected at his disappointment, stopped his hand. A few days 
after, a general assembly being hela on this affair, he found that 
the men who had taken his money, in order to exculpate them- 
selves, accused him to the people; while Phocion, who would 
accept of nothing, was inclined to serve him, as far as might 
be consistent wim the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid 
his court to him a^ain, and took every method to shake his 
integrity, but he £und the fortress on all sides improvable. 
Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Phocion's son-in-law, 
and his. success witn him gave just cause of offence; for all the 
world saw how intimate he was with him, and that all his bu- 
siness went through his hands. Upon the death of his mis- 
tress Pythionice, who had brought nim a daughter, he even 
employed Charicles to get a superb monument built for her, 
and for that purpose furnished him with' vast sums. This 
commission, aishonourable enough in itself, became more so 
by the manner in which he acquitted himself of it: for the 
monument is still to be seen at Hermus, on the road betw^n 
Athens and Kleusis^ and there appears nothing in it answerar 
ble to the charge of thirty talents, which was tne account that 
Charicles brought in.^ After the death of Harpalus^ Charicles 

* Tet Pausanias says, it was one of the completest and most cuxiMev st»* 
fbrmances of all the ancient works in Greece. Agpordiiig to hinit it stOM ia 
the other side of the riyer Cephisus. 

33* 
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and Phocion took his daughter under their ^ardianship, and 
educated her witfi great care. At last, Charicles was called to 
account by the pubTic for the money he had received of Harpa- 
lu9; and he desired Phocion to support him with his interest, 
and to appear with him in the court But Phocion answered, 
i— ^ I maoe you my son-in-law only for just and honourable 

uBrposes.'' 

Tlie first person that brought the news of Alexander's death, 
was Asclepiades, the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired 
tiie people to give no credit to it: — ^ for," said he, " if Alex- 
ander were dead, the whole world would smell the cw'case." 
And Phocion seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 
raise new commotions, endeavoured to keep them quiet Many 
of the orators, however, ascended the rostrum, and assured 
the people, that the tidings of Asclepiades were true: — ^' Well, 
then,'' said Phocion, " if Alexander is dead to-day, he will 
be so to-morrow, and the day following; so that we may deli- 
berate on that event at our leisure, and take our measures with 
safety. 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Lamian war,* and saw how much Phocion was displeased 
at it, he asked him, in a scoffing manner, — ^^ What good he 
had done his country during the many years that he was ge- 
neral?" " And dost thou thmk it nothing, then," said Phocion, 
*' for the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors?" As Leosthenes continued to harangue the people in 
the most arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion said, — 
** Young man, your speecnes are like cypress-trees, large and 
lofty, but without fruit" Hyperides rose up and said, — 
" Tell us, then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians 
to go to war?" Phocion answered, — '^ I do not think it advi- 
sable, till the young men keep within the bounds of order and 
propriety, the rich become liberal in their contributions, and 
the orators forbear robbing the public." 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, — ^^ I 
like them very well for a short race,t but I dread the conse- 

• In theonginal it is the Grecian war; and might, indeed, be so called, 
because it was carried on by the Grecian confederates against the Macedo- 
liians. But it was commonly called the Lamian war, from Antipater's be- 
ing defeated, and shut up in Lamia. The Boeotians were the only nation 
which did not join the Grecian league. — Diodar. Sic, lib. xviii. 

t Or rather, — ««I think they may run very well from the starting post to 
the extremity of the course; but I know not how they will hold it back 
again." The Greeks had two sorts of races, the stadium^ in which they ran 
only right out to the goal, and the dolichus^ in which they ran right out, and 
tben back a^n. 
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quence of a long; one. The suj^plies, the ships, the soldiers, 
are all very good; but they are the last we can produce.'^ The 
event justified his observation. Leosthenes at first gained 
great reputation by his achievements; for he defeated the Boeo^ 
tians in a pitched battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On 
this occasion the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in mutual entertainments, and in sacrifices to ' 
the gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine oppor- 
tunity to plav upon Phocion, and asked him, — ^^ Whether he 
should not have wished to have done such great things?" 
" Certainly I should," said Phocion; " but stiU I should ad- 
vise not to have attempted them." And when letters and 
messengers from the army came one after another, with an ac- 
count of farther success, he said, — ^^ When shall we have done 
conquering?" 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was elected gene- 
ral, he would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man that 
was little known, to make a motion in liie assembly, import- 
ing, — ^^ That as an old friend and school-fellow of Phocion, 
he desired the people to spare him,, and preserve him for the 
most pressing occasions, because there was not another man 
in their dominions to be compared to him.^' At the same time 
he was to recommend Antiphilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up, and told 
them, — ^^ He never was that man's school-fellow, nor had he 
any acquaintance with him;" but from this moment, said he, 
turning to him, " I shajl number thee among my best friends, 
since thou hast advised what is most agreeable to me." 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the war 
with the Boeotians, and Phocion at first as strongly opposed it 
His friends represent^ to him, that this violent opposition of 



ever, when he saw that they were not to be persuaded, and 
that they continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered 
a herald to make proclamation, — ^* That all the Athenians, 
who were not more than sixty years above the a^e of puber- 
ty, should take five davs' provisions and follow him immedi- 
ately from the assembly to the field'"* 

* Tvc cty^^nMrrdL rrw ct^* a^e has commonly been understood to mean 
fromfoisrteentonxty; but it appeals from the following passage, that -ft 
should be understood as we rendered it. 'O ytf Ayn^tkttoct «'c tr« <riyrrt |imM» 

Ft/. .%69. in Ed, Bryan, yol. iii^ p. 396. 
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This raiised a great tumult, and the old men be^n to ex- 
claim ajradnst the order, and to walk off. Upon Which, Pho- 
don said, — " Does this disturb you, when I, who am four- 
score years old, shall be at the head of you?'' That short re- 
Aionstrance had its effect; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Micion marched a considerable corps of Macedonians 
and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravased the sea-coast and 
the adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a 
body of Athenians. On this occasion a number of them were 
very impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise him how 
to proceed. One counselled him to secure such an eminence, 
another to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed 
out a place for a camp; — ^^ Heavens!" said Phocion, "how 
many generals we have, and how few soldiers!" 

When he had drawn up his armv, one of the infantry ad- 
vanced before the ranks;* but when ne saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his 
post Whereupon Phocion said, — ^^ Young man, are not jrou 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day; that in which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had pli^ced yourself?" 
Then ne immediately attacked the enemy, routed them, and 
killed great numbers, among wl^om was their eeneral Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly likewise de- 
feated Antipater in a great battle,* though Leonatus and the 
Macedonians from Asia had joined him. In this action Anti- 
philus commanded the foot, and Menon the Thessalian horse: 
Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia with a nu- 
merous army, and another battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great^ and 
it was principally owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, 
who had younff officers that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon the cities, 
made the "Greeks desert the league, and shamefully betray the 
liberty of their country. As Antipater marched directly to- 
wards Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperides fled out of the 
city. As for Demades, he had not been able, in any degree^ 
to answer the fines that had been laid upon him; for he had 
been amerced seven times for proposing edicts contrary to 

• There is a most egregioos error here in the former English version. 
The translator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his own confederates, in 
Thessaly. To ^ EK?jnuov n ©trrcoan a-rfurmjust, aa/ufxt^Avroc ArrtpretTfct AKttfuintf 
*eu rw «| Acriete MeutaS'ofw, mttA /uet^o/ua<>v. This he renders, Afterwcarda he 
defeated the Grecian army that lay in Thessaly, wherein Leonaius had Joined 
himself with Antipater and the Jmcedonians thai newly came out of Asia, 
Thus Phocion is mistaken for the nominative case to anuty whereas Etajnaum 
rroanwfjM is plainly the nominative. 
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law. tie had also been declared infamous^ and incapable of 
speaking in the assembly; but now finding himself at ful? 
liberty, ne moved for an order that ambassadors should be 
sent to Antipater with full powers t6 treat of peace. The 
people alarmed at their present situation, called lor Phodoiv 
declaring that he was the only man they could trust Upon 
which he said, — *" If you had followed the counsel I gave you, 
we should not have Had now to deliberate on such an affair.* 
Thus the decree passed, and Phocion was despatched to Anti- 
pater, who then lay with his atmy in Cadmea,* and was pre- 
paring to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would finish the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Craterus 
said it was an unreasonable demand, that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to their friends and allies, when they 
mi^ht subsist at the expense of their enemies; but Antipater 
tooK him by the hand, and said, — ^^ Let lis indulge Phocion so 
far.'^ As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Athe- 
nians, which they agreed to out of necessfty, and then return- 
ed to Thebes with other ambassadors; the principal of whom 
was Xenocrates the philosopher. For the virtue and reputa- 
tion of the latter were so creat and illustrious, that the Athe- 
nians thought there could be nothing in human nature so inso« 
lent, savage, and ferocious, as not to feel some impressions of 
respect and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, hoW-* 
ever, otherwise with Antipater, through his extreme brutalitjr 
and antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates; Wiich 
gave him occasion to say, — ^^^ Antipater does well in being 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious designs 
against Athens.^' 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed.t To Phocion's discourse, however, he gave attention; 

* Dacier, without aiiy necesaity, supposes that Plutarch uses the word 
Cadmea^oT Bceotia. In a poetical way, it isrsindeed, ca])able of being un- 
derstood so$but it is plainy from what foUows, that Antipater then lay' at 
Thebes, and probably in the Cadmea or dtadeL 

-j- Yet he had behaved to him with great kindness when he was sent to 
ransom the prisoners. Antipater, on that occasion, took Xhti first opportu-' 
nity to invite him to supper; and Xenocrates answered in those verses of 
Homer, which Ulysses addressed to Circe^ who pressed him to partake th« 
delicacies she had provided:— 
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and uisweredy that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, on the following conditions: — 
" In the first place," said he, " thev must deliver up to me- 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. In the next place, they must 
put their government on the ancient footing, when none but 
the rich were advanced to the great offices of, state. A third 
article is, that they must receive a garrison into Munychia: 
aftd a fourth, that they must pay the expenses of the war.'' 
All the new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought themselves 
happy in these conditions. That philosopher said, — ^^ Anti- 
piater deals favourably with us, if ne considers us as slaves; 
Dut hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen." Phocion begged 
for a remission of the article of the garrison: .*and Antipater is 
said to have answered, — *^ Phocion, we will grant thee every 
thing except what would be the ruin of both us and thee.'* 
Others say, th^t Antipater asked Phocion, — " Whether, if he 
flKCUsed the Athenians as to the garrison, he would undertake 
tor their observing the other articles, and raising no new com- 
motions?" As Phocion hesitated at this question, Callimedon, 
surnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular 
government, started up and said, — ^^ Antipater, why do you 
suffer this man to amuse you? If he should give you nis word,- 
would you depend upon it, and not abide By your first reso- 
lutions?" 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, which was commanded l)y Menyllus, a man of great 
moderation, and a friend of Phocion. But that precaution ap- 
peared to be dictated by a wanton vanity; rather an abuse of 
power to the purposes of insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror's affairs.* It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on account of the time the garrison entered, which 
was the twentieth of the month September,! when they were 
celebrating the great mysteries, and the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus m procession from the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of 
the people occasion to reflect on the difference of the divine 

ni fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts. 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feasts. 

Me would'st thou please? For them thy cares employ; 

And them to me restore, and me to joy. 
Antipater was so charmed with the happy application of these'verses, 
that he released all the prisoners. 

• Our author, in this place, seems to be out in his politics, though, in 

general, a very able and refined politician: For what but a garrison could 
ave supported an oligarchy among a nation so much in love with a popu* 
lar government, or have restrained them from taking up arms the first od* 
portunity? 

t Boedromion, 
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dispensation with respect to Athens in the present and in an- 
cient times: — " Formerly, said they, " mystic visions were 
seen, and voices heard, to the great happiness of the great re- 
public, and the terror and astonishment of our enemies. But 
now, during the same ceremonies, the gods look without con- 
cern upon the severest misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
and suffer the holiest, and what was once the most agreeable 
time in the year, to be profaned, and rendered the date of our 
greatest calamities/' 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dodona, which warned them to secure the promontories 
of Diana against strangers.* And about this time, upon wash- 
ing the sacred fillets with which thev bind the mystic beds, 
instead of the lively purple they used to have, they changed 
to a faint dead colour. What added to the wonder was, that 
all the linen belonging to private persons, which was washed 
in the same water, retained its former lustre. Arid as a priest 
was washing a pig in that part of the port called CanihanUff 
a large fish seized^ the hinder parts, and devoured them as far 
as the belly; by which the gods plainly announced, that they 
would lose the lower parts of the city next the sea, and keep 
the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyllqs did no sort of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded, by another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
dis^ace; and such as migrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Antipater, looked upon themselires as no 
better than a conquered people transported into a foreign 
country. 

The death of Demosthenes in Calaqria, and that of Hype- 
rides at Cleonse, of which we have given an account in another 
place, made the Athenians rememoer Alexander and Philip 
with a regret which seemed almost inspired by affection.f 
The case was the same with them now as it was with the coun- 

* Supposed ta be poeticaUy so called, because mountainous places and' 
forests were sacred to that goddess. At least we know of no promontories 
in Attica under that name; 

f In the text it is ly ual^n^ hj/umi, in a dean part of the harbour. But we 
choose to receive tlie correction which Horent. Christian has given us in 
his notes upon Aristophanes's comedy called Peace. There were three h*- 
yens in the Piraeus, tlie principal of wMch was called Cantharua. The pis- 
sage in Aristophanes is uiis, — ^ 

t The cruel dispomtion of Antipater, who had insisted upon Demosthe- 
nes and Hyperides being given up to his revenge, made tiie conduct of 
Philip and Alexander comparatively amiable. 
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tiymen afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. Thdse who 
killed that prince and reigned in his stead, were so oppressive 
and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant, who was digging the 
ground, being asked what he was seeking, said, with a sign, — 
<< I am seeking for Antigonus." Many of the Athenians ex- 
pressed equal concern, now when they remembered the great 
and generous turn of mind in those kings, and how easily their 
anger was appeased: whereas Antipater, who endeavoared to 
conceal his power under the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command, and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant. 
Yet, at the request of Phocion, he recalled many persons from 
exile; and to such as he did not choose to restore to their own- 
country, granted a commodious situation; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, like other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and the promontory of Taenarus, he suffered them to re- 
main in Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this number 
was Agnonides the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with equity. He di- 
rected the police of Athens in a just and candid manner; rais- 
ing the modest and the good to the principal employments, 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all offices; so 
(hat, having no opportunity to excite troubles, the spirit of 
faction dieaaway; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. Ob- 
serving one day that Xenocrates paid a tax as a stranger, he 
offerea to make him a present of his freedom; but he refused 
it, and assigned this reason, — ^^ I will never be a member of 
that government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted 
in a public character.^^ 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum 
of money. But he said, — <^ Neither is Menyllus a greater 
ftaan than Alexander; nor have I a greater reason to receive a 
present now than I had then." The governor pressed him to 

take it at least for his son Phocus; but he answered, ^^ If 

Phocus becomes sober, his father's estate will be sufficient for 
Jiim; and if he continues dissolute, nothing will be so.'' He 

fave Antipater a more severe answer, when he wanted him to 
o something inconsistent with his probity: — '* Antipater,'* 
said he, ^ can not have me both for a friend and a flatterer." 
And Antipater himself used to say, — ^^ I have two friends in 
Athens, Phocion and Demades; it is impossible either to per- 
suade the one to any thing, or to satisfy the other." Indeed 
Phocion had his poverty to show as a proof of his virtue; for, 
though he had so often commanded the Athenian armies, and 
was honoured with the friendship of so many kings, he grew 
old in indigence: whereas Demades paraded with his wealth 
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even in instances that were contrary to law; for there was a 
law at Athens, that no foreigner should appear in the choruses 
upon the stage under the penalty of a thousand draehmasy to 
be paid by the person who gave the entertainment. Yet De- 
mades, in his exhibition, produced none but' foreigners; and 
he paid the fine of a thousand drachmas for each, though their 
number was a hundred. And when his son Demea was mar* 
ried, he said,-—" When I married your mother, the next neigh- 
bour hardly knew it; but kings and princes conti*ibute to the 
expense of your nuptials.*' 

The Athenians were continuallv importuning Phocion to 
persuade Antif>ater to withdraw the garrison; but whether it 
was that he despaired of success, or rather because he perceiv- 
ed that the people were more sober and submissive to govern* 
ment, under fear of that rod, he always declined the commis- 
sion.' The only thing that he asked and: obtained of Antipa- 
ter was, that the money which the Athenians were to pay for 
the charges of the war, should not be insisted on immediately, 
but a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that Pho- 
cion would not meddle with the affair of the garrison, applied 
to Demades, who readily undertook it ' In consequence of 
this, he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. It should 
seem his evil genius led him thither, for he arrived just at the 
time wh6n Antipater was in his last illness; and when Cassan- 
der, now absolute master of every thing, had intercepted a let- 
ter, written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him 
to come over and seize Greece and Macedonia, " which, '* he 
said, " hung onljr upon an old rotten stalk;" so he contemptu- 
ously called Antipaterr Cassander no sooner saw him, than 
he ordered him to be arrested; and first he killed his son be- 
fore his eyes, and so near, that the blood spouted upon him, 
and filled his bosom; then, after having reproached him with 
his in^atitude and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Polyper- 
chon general, and eiven Cassander the command of a thousand 
men. But Cassander, far from being satisfied with such an 
appointment, hastened to seize' the supreme power, and inim^ 
diately sent Nicanor to take the command ot the garrison from 
Menyllus, and to secure Munychia before the news of his fa- 
ther's death got abroad. This scheme was carried into execu- 
tion; and a few days after, the Athenians being informed of 
the death of Antipater^ accused Phocion of beine privy to that 
event, and cdncealine it out of friendship to Nicanor. Pho- 
cion, however, gave nimself no pain about it, on the contrary, 
he conversed familiarly with Nicanor; and, by his assiduities, 
not only rendered him kind and obliging to ^e AthenianS| 

Voi» III. 34 
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but inspired him with an ambition to distinguish him if by 
exhibiting games and shows to the people 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the king's 
person was committed,* in order to countermine Cassander. 
wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, — ^^ That the king 
restored them their ancient form of government;" according 
to which, all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a snare ne laid for Phocion; for, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens, (as soon appeared from his 
action^ he was sensible that he could not effect any thing 
while Phocion was in the way. He saw, too, that his expul- 
sion would be no difficult task, when all who had been ex- 
cluded from a. share in the administration were restored, and 
the orators and public informers were once more masters of 
the tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was desired to speakt to them on that subject in the 
Piraeus; and, for that purpose, entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded for the 
king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him; but 
Nicanor getting timely information of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wreak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting him go 
when he had him in his hands; but he answered, — ^'^ He could 
confide in Nicanor's promises, and saw no reason to suspect 
him of any ill design. However," said he, " be the issue 
what it may, I had rather be found sufiering than doing what 
is unjust." 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, will appear to be entirely the result of fortitude and ho- 
nour; but when we consider that he hazarded the safety of his 
country, and, what is more, that he was general and nrst ma- 
gistrate, I know not whether he did not violate a stronger and 
more respectable obligation. It is in vain to allege that Pho- 
cion was afraid of involving Athens in a war, and for that rea- 
son would not seize the person of Nicanor; and that he only 
urged the obligations of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, 
by a grateful sense of sucn behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt against the Ame- 
nians; for the truth is, he had such confidence m Nicanor, that 
when he had accounts brought him, from several hands, of his 
designs upon the Piraeus, of nis ordering a body of mercenaries 
to Salamis, and of his bribing some oi the inhabitants of the 

• The son of Alexander, who was yet very young. 

I Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's proposal to restore the democracy 
was merely a snare, and he wanted to make the Athenians senable of it. 
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Piraeus, he would- give no credit to any of these things. Nay, 
when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, got an edict 
made, that all the Athenians should t^ke up arms, and obey 
the orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in pursuance of 
it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of Munychia, and 
carried his trenches round the Piraeus. Then Phocion would 
have led the Athenians against him; but by this time they were 
become mutinous, and looked upon him with contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander the son of Polyperchon, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city aj^ainst Ni- 
canor; but, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, and 
to seize it, if possible, for himself; for the exiles who. entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and such citizens as had 
been stigmatized as infamous, with other mean people, resort- 
ed to him, and all together made up a strange disorderly as- 
sembly; by whose suffrages the command was taken from Pho- 
cion, and other generals a{)pointed. Had not Alexander been 
seen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and by 
repeated interviews given the Athenians cause of suspicion, 
the city could not have escaped the danger it was in. Imme- 
diately the orator Agnonides singled out Phocion, and accused 
him of treason; which so much alarmed Callimedon and Peri- 
cles,* that they fled out of the tity. Phocion> with such of 
his friends as did not forsak& him, repaired to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Plataea, and Dinarchus of Corinth, who passed for the 
friends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Pho- 
cion, desired to be of the party. But Dinarchus Tailing ill by 
the way, they were obliged to stop many d lys at Elatea. In 
the meantime, Archestratus proposed a decree and Agnonides 
got it passed, that deputies should be sent to Polyperchon, 
with an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the same time, 
as he was upon his march with the king,! near Pharuges, a 
town of Phoeis, situated at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now 
called Galate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him; and before 
he proceeded to any other business^ gave orders that Dinarchus 
should be put to the torture, and afterwards despatched. This 
done, he gave the Athenians audience; but as they filled the 
place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other with mu- 
tual accusations to the council, Agnonides pressed forwards, 

* Perieles here looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards we find not 
Pericles, but Charieka, mentioned along with CaUimedon; Charicles was 
Fhocion's son-in-law. 

f This was Aridaeus, the natural son of Philip. After some of Alexander's 
ipenerals had raised him to the throne for their own purpote^ he took the 
Baroe of PhiUp» and reignod u yean fmd a few xnonm. 
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and said, — ^^ Put us all in one cage, and send us back t6 
Athens, to give account of our conduct there." The king 
laughed at the proposal; but the Maceddnians who attended 
on that occasion, and the strangers who were drawn thither 
by curiosity, were desirous of hearing the cause; and, there- 
fore, made signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. 
However, it was far from beinv condudted with impai*tiality. 
Polypercnon often interruptea Phocion, who, at last, was so 
.provoked, that he struck his staflFupon the ground, and would 
speak no more. Hegemon ^said, Polypercnon himself could 
bear witness to his affectionate regard for the people; stud that 
general answered, — " Do you come here to slander me before 
the king?" Upon this the king started up, and was going to 
run Hegemon through with his spear; but Polypercnon pre- 
vented him, and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his party, except 
a few, who, bein^ at some distance, muffled themselves up and 
fled. Clitus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour 
of having them tried there, but, in reality, only to have them 
put to death, as persons already condemned. The manner of 
conducting the tning made it a more melancholy scene. The 
prisoners were carried in carets through the Ceramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up till the archona had assem- 
bled the people* From this assembly, neither slaves nor for- 
eigners, nor persons stigmatized as infamous, were excluded; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king^s 
letter was read; the purport of which was, " That he had found 
the prisoners guilty of treason; but that he left it to the Athe- 
nians, as freemen, who were to be governed by their own laws, 
to pass sentence upon them." 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people. The 
best of the citizens, when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejected, and covering their faces with their mantles began to 
weep. One, however, had the courage to say, — " Since the 
king leaves the determination of so important a matter to the 
people, it would be proper to command all slaves and stran- 
gers to depart." But the populace, instead of agreeing to that 
motion, cried out, — " It would be much more proper to stone 
all the favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of tne people." 
After which no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty tbat he obtained per- 
mission to speak. At last, silence being made, he said, — " Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly?" Some of 
them answering, — ^' Justly;" he said, — ^^ How can you know 
whether it be justly if you do not hear me first?" As he did 
not*find them inclinable in the least to hear him^ he advanced 
some paces forward^ and said^ — << Citizens of Athens, I ao 
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• knowledge I have done you injustice; and for my faults in the 
administration adjudge rajraelf guilty of death;* but why will 
you put these men to death, who have never injured you?" 
The populace made answer, — ^^ Because they are friends to 
you." upon which he drew back, and rissigned himself quiet- 
ly to his ftite. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared; according 
to which, the people were to declare by their suffrages whe- 
ther the prisoners appeared to be guilty or not; and if they aj>. 
peared so, they were to suffer death. When the decree was 
read, some called for an additional clause for putting Phocion 
to the torture before execution, and insisted that the rack and 
its managers should be sent for immediately. But Agnonides, 
observing that Clitus was displeased at that proposal, and look- 
ing upon it himself as a barbal^ous and detestable thing, said, — 
" When we take that villain Callimedon, let us put him to the 
torture; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I can not consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure." Upo^^ this, one of 
the better disposed Athenians cried out, — ^* Thou art certain- 
ly right; for if we torture Phocion, what must we do to thee?" 
There was, however, hardly one negative when the sentence 
of death was proposed: all the people gave their voices stand- 
ing; and some of them even crowned themselves with flowers, 
as if it had been a matter of festivity. With Phocion, there 
were Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for 
Demetrius the Phalerean, Callimedon, Charicles, and some 
others, who were absent, the same sentence was passed upon 
them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent 
to prison. The embraces of their friends and relations melted 
them into tears; and they all went on bewailing their fate ex- 
cept Phocion. His countenance was the same as when the 
people sent him out to command their armies; and the behold- 
ers could not but adinire his invincible firmness and magna- 
nimity. Some of his enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went 
along; and one of them even spit in his face: upon which he 
turned to the magistrates, and said, — ^^ Will nobody correct 
this fellow^s rudeness?" Thudippus, when he saw the execu- 
tioner pounding the hemlock, be^an to lament what hard for- 
tune it was for him to suffer unjustly on Phocion's account 
" What then!" said the venerable sage, " dost thou not think it 
an honour to die with Phocion?" One of his friends asking 
him whether he had any commands to his son? — '^ Yes," said 

• It was the custom fop the person accused to lay some penally on himself, 
rhocion chooses the highest^ thinking it might be a means to recondle th^ 
Athenians to his ftiends; but it had not that effect 
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he, " by all metnis tell him from me, to foi^t the ill treat- 
ment Ihave had from the Athenians/' Ana when Nicocles, 
the most faithful of his friends, bes^d that he would let him 
drink the poison before him: — ^^ TTus,'* said he, " Nicocles, is 
a hard request^ and the thing must give me great uneasiness: 
but since 1 have obliged you in every instance through life, I 
will do the same in this.'^ . 

. When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not suffi- 
cient; and the executioner refused to prepare more, except he 
had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the price of a full 
draught As this occasioned a troublesome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said, — ^^ Since one can not die 
on free cost at Athens, give the man his money." This exe- 
cution was en the nineteenth day of j^tV,* wfien there was a 
procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As the caval- 
cade passed by, some took off their chaplets from their heads; 
others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors; all who 
had not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted by rage 
and envy, looked upon it as a most impious thing, not to have 
reprieved them at least for that day, and so to have kept the 
city unpolluted on the festival. 

. However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had been 
wanting to their triumph, got an order that his boay should 
not be suffered to remain within the bounds of Attica; nor that 
any Athenian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. There- 
fore, no friend durst touch it: But one Conopion, who lived by 
such services, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of 
the territories of Eleusis, and got fire for the burning of it in 
those of Megara. A woman of Megara, who happened to as- 
sist at the ceremony with her maid servants, raised a cenotaph 
upon the spot, and performed the customary libations. The 
bones she gathered up carefully ijito her lap, carried them by 
pight into her own house, and interred them under the hearth: 
at the same time, she thus addressed the domestic gods: — " Ye 
guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre of his an- 
cestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the dic- 
tates of wisdom." 

The time was not long before the situation of their affairs 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
guardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, the)^^ had lost. 
The people erected his statue in brass, and buried his remains 
at the public expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 

i put to death, m consequence of a decree for that purpose. 

'^ Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens; 
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but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion's son, who pun- 
ished them as they deserved. Tliis son of his was, in other 
respects, a worthless man. He was in love with a girl, who 
was in a state of servitude, and belonged to a trader in such 
matters; and happening one day to hear Theodorus the atheist 
maintain this argument in the Lyceum, — " That if it is no 
shame to ransom a friend, it is no shame to redeem a mistress;" 
the discourse was so flattering to his passion, that he went im- 
mediately and released his female friend.* 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similar.! 

* It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncommon thing for 
the young men of Athens to take 1heir mistresses out of such shopsy ao^ 
after they had released them from servitude, to inarry them. 

f Socrates, was put to death eighty-two years before. 
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The family of Cato had its first lustre and distinction from 
his great grandfather, Cato the Censor,* a man whose virtue, 
as we have observed in his life, ranked him withpersons of 
the greatest reputation and authority in Rome. Tne Utican 
Cato, of whom we are now speaking^, was left an orphan, to* 
gether with his brother Csspio and his sister Porcia. He had 
also another sister called Servilia, but she was only sister by 
the mother's sidct The orphans were brought up in the 
house of Livius Drusus, their mother's brother, who at that 
time had great influence in the administration: to which he was 
entitled by his eloquence, his wisdom, and dignity of mind; 
excellencies that put him upon an equality with the best of the 
Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy discovered in his voice, 
his look, and his very diversions, a firmness and solidity, 
which neither passion nor any thing else could move. He 

Eursued eyery object he had in view with a vigour far above 
is years, and a resolution that nothing could resist Those 
who were inclined to flatter were sure to meet with a severe 
repulse; and to those who attempted to intimidate him, he was 
still more untractable. Scarce any thing could make . him 
laugh, and it was but rareljr that his countenance was softened 
to a smile. He was not quickly or easily moved to anger, but 
it \Vas diflficult to appease his resentment when once excited. 

His apprehension was slow, and his learning came with diffi- 
culty; but what he had once learned he long retained. It is, 
indeed, a common case for persons of quick parts to have weak 
memories; but what is gained with laoour and application is 
always retained the longest: for every hard-gained acquisition 

* Cato the Censor, at a very late period in life, inarried Salonia, daughter 
of his own steward. There was a family, however, from that second match, 
which flourished when that which came from the first was extinct. 

j- Servilia was not his only sister by the mother's side; there were three 
of them: one, the mother of Brutus who killed Caesar; another married to 
LucuUus; and a third to Jumus Silanus. Csepio, too^ was his brother by 
the rcH>ther*s sidet 
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of science is a kind of annealing upon the min<).* The inflexi- 
bility of his disposition seems also to have retarded his pro- 
gress in learning.! For to learn is to submit to a new impres- 
sion'j and those submit the most easily who have the least pow- 
er of resistance. Thus youne men are more persuasible than 
the old, and the sick than such as are well; and, in general, as- 
sent is most easily gained from those who are least able to find 
doubts and difficulties. Yet Cato is said to have been very 
obedient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was 
commanded; only he would always inquire the reason, and 
ask why such a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his preceptor 
Sarpedon (for that was his name) was a man of engaging man- 
ners, who chose rather to govern by reason than by violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded to 
be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man of great 
name as a soldier and powerful among his people, had a friend- 
ship with Drusus, and lodged a long time in his house during 
this application. As he was familiar with the children, he said 
to them one day, — "Come, my good children, desire your 
uncle to assist us in our solicitation for the freedom.'^ Csepio 
smiled, and readily gave his promise; but Cato made no an- 
swer. And as he was observed to look with a fixed and un- 
kind eye upon the strangers, Popedius continued, — " And you, 
my little man, what do you say? Will not you give your guests 
your interest with your uncle, as well as your brother?' " Cato 
still refusing to answer, and appearing by his silence and his 
looks inclined to deny the request, Popedius took him to the 
window, and threatened, if he would not promise, to throvv 
him out. This he did in a harsh tone, and ajt the same time 
gave him several shakes, as if he was going to let him fall. 
But as the child bore this a long time without any marks of 
concern or fear^ Popedius set him down, and said softly to his 
friends, — " This child is the glory of Italy. I verily believe 
if he were a man, that we should not get one vote among the 
people." 

Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day, most of the children 
went to play together in a corner of the house. Their play 
was to mimic a court of justice,f where some were accused in 

* TtftTAi yet^ uoy vtxAVfM. vhc -^ws, ten /xoBnfAtvttn ataccroir. 

f Atw^/(Toy, alow to beUeve, is the common reading; but 6yr?ruerof, in which 
we are warranted by some manuscripts, is more suitable to what follows. 

t Children's plays are often taken from what is most fanuliar to them. In 
other countries they are^ commonly formed upon trifling subjects, but the 
Boman children acted trials in the courts of justice, the command of armies, 
triumphal processions, and, in later times^ the state of emperors. Suetoni- 
us telb us that Nero coaunaiided lui wmhi-lawy Bufinus Czitpiniinb fte i^n 
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form, and afterwards carried to prison. One of them, a beau- 
tiful boy, being condemned, and shut up by a bigger boy, who 
acted as officer, in one of the apartments, called out to Cato; 
who, as soon as he understood what the matter was, ran to the 
door; and pushing away those who stood there as guards, and 
attempted to oppose him, carried off the child, and went home 
in great anger, most of the children marching off with him. 

These things gained him great reputation, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extraordinary mstance: — ^When Sylla chose to 
exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name of 
Troyy^ and is considered as a sacred exhibition, he selected 
two bands of young gentlemen, and assigned them two cap- 
tains, one of which they readily accepted, on account of his 
being the son of Metella, the wife of Sylla; but the other, 
named Sextus, though he was nephew to Pompey the Great, 
they absolutely rejected, and would not go out to exercise un- 
der him. Sylla then asking them, — '^ Whom they would 
have?'^ they unanimously cried, — ^' Cato;" and Sextus himself 
readily yielded the honour to him, as a boy of superior parts 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla and the 
father of Cato, induced him sometimes to send for the young 
man and his brother Caepio, and to talk familiarly with them; 
a favour which, by reason of his dignity, he conferred on very 
few. Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse a great advan- 
tage to his scholar, both in point of honour and safety, often 
took Cato to pay his respects to the dictator. Sylla's nouse at 
that time looked like nothing but a place of execution; such 
were the numbers of people tortured and put to death there. 
Cato, who now was in his fourteenth year, seeing the heads of 
many illustrious personages carried out, and observing that the 
bystanders sighed in secret at these scenes of blood, asked his 
preceptor, — '' Why somebody did not kill that man?" " Be- 
cause." said he, " they fear him more than they hate him." 
" Why, then," said Cato, " do not you give me a sword, that 
I may kill him, and deliver my country from slavery?" When 
Sarpedon heard such a speech from the boy, and saw with 
what a stern and angry look he uttered it, he was greatly alarm- 
ed, and watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his at- 
tenipting some rash actioii. 

When he was but a child, he was aked one day, — ^^ WiJoni 

of Popara, a child, to be thrown into the sea, because he was said to delight 
in plays of the last-mentioned kind. 

• The invention of this gume is generally ascribed to Ascanius. It was 
celebrated in the pubhc circus by companies of boys, who were funuslied 
with arms suitable to their strength. They were taken, for the most part» 
out of the noblest families in Rome. See lui excellent description of it n 
Virgil, JEneid v. 545» &c. 
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he loved most?" and he answered, — ^^ His brother." The per- 
son who put the question, then asked htm, — ^^'Whom he loved 
next?" and again he said, — ^^ His brother." " Whom in the 
third place?" and still it was,—" His brother:" and so on till 
he put no more questions to him about it. This affection in- 
creased with his years, insomuch that when he was twenty- 
years old, if he supped, if he went out into the country, if he 
appeared in the forumy Caepio must be with him. But he would 
not make use of perfumes as Caepio did. Indeed, the whole 
course of his life was strict and austere; so that when Caepio 
was sometimes commended for his temperance and sobriety, 
he would say, — I may have some claim to those virtues, when 
compared with other men; but when I compare myself with 
Cato, I seem a mere Sippius.'^ Sippius was the name of a 
person remarkably effemmate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priesthood of Apollo, 
he changed his dwelling, and took his share of the paternal 
estate, which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents. But 
though his fortune was so considerable, his manner of living 
was more frugal and simple than ever. He formed a particu- 
lar connection with Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic philosopher; 
and the knowledge he was the most studious of acquiring, was 
the moral and the political. He was carried to every virtue 
with an impulse like inspiration; but his greatest attachment 
was to justice, and justice of that severe and inflexible kind 
which is not to be wrought upon by favour or compassion.* 
He cultivated also that eloquence which is fit for popular as- 
semblies; for as in a great city there should be an extraordi- 
nary supply for war, so in the political philosophy he thought 
there should be a provision for troublesome times. Yet he 
did not declaim before company, nor go to hear the exercises 
of other young men. Ana wnen one of his friends said, — 
" Cato, the world finds fault v/ith your silence;" he answered, — 
^^ No matter, so long as it does not find fault with my life. 1 
shall begin to speak when I have things to say that deserve to 
be known." 

In the public hall called the Porciariy which was built by old 
Cato in his censorship, the tribunes of the people used to hold 
their court; and as there was a pillar which incommoded their 
benches, they resolved either to remove it to a distance, or to 
take it entirely away. This was the first thing that drew 
Cato to the rostra^ and even then it was against his inclination. 
However, he opposed the design effectually, and gave an ad- 

* Cicero, in his oration for Murxna, fpYes us a fine satire upon those 
maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, and whkliy as he 
ubsenres^ were only fit to flourish within the portico. 
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mirable specimen, both of his eloquence and s[)irit: for there 
was nothing of youthful sallies or nnical affectation in his ora 
tory; all was rough, sensible, and strong. Nevertheless, amidst 
the short and solid turn of the sentences there was a grace that 
engaged the ear; and with the gravity which might be expect- 
ed from his manners, there was something of humour and 
raillery intermixed, which had an agreeable effect. His voice 
was loud enough to be heard by such a multitude of people, 
and his strength was such, that he often spoke a whole day 
without being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to his former 
studies and silence. To strengthen his constitution, he used 
the most laborious exercise. He accustomed himself to go 
bareheaded in the hottest and coldest weather, and travelled 
on foot at all seasons of the year. His friends who travelled 
with him made use of horses, and he joined sometimes one, 
sometimes another, for conversation, as he went along. In 
time of sickness, his patience and abstinence were extraordi- 
nary. If he happened to have a fever, he spent the whole day 
alone, suffering no person to approach him, till he found a sen- 
sible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of the 
messes; and if Cato lost the first choice, kis friends used to 
offer it to him, but he always refused it; — ^^' Venus,"* said he, 
'* forbids." At first he used to rise from table after having 
drunk once; but in process of time he came to love drinking, 
and would sometimes spend the whole night over the bottle. 
His friends excused him by saying, — ^^ That the business of 
the state employed him all day, and left him no time for con- 
versation, and, therefore, he spent his evenings in discourse 
with the philosophers." . And when one Memmius said in 
company, — " That Cato spent whole nights in drinking;" 
Cicero retorted, — " But you can not say that he spends whole 
days at play." 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting in the man- 
ners and customs of his country, and for that reason he deter- 
mined to go contrary to the corrupt fashions which then ob- 
tained. He observed (for instance) that the richest and most 
lively purple was the thing most worn, and therefore he went 
in blacK. Nay, he often appeai^ed in public after dinner, bare- 
footed and without his sown. Not that he affected- to be talked 
of for that singularitv; out he did it by way of learning to be 
ashamed of nothing but what was really shameful, and not to 
regard what depended only on the estimation of tiie world. 

* The most favourable cast upon the dice was called Fenwi. Horace 
alludes to it. Ode yu, lib. 2. 
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A great estate falling to him by the death of a cousin-ger- 
' man of the same name, he turned it into money, to the amount 
of a hundred talents; and when any of his friends wanted to 
borrow a sum, he lent it them without interest. If he could 
not otherwise supply them, he suflfered even his own land and 
slaves to be mortgaged for them to the treasuiy. 

He knew no woman before his marriage; and when he 
thought himself of a proper age to enter into that state, he set 
a treaty on foot with JLepida, who had before been contracted 
to Metellus Scipio, but upon Scipio's breaking the engage- 
ment, was then at liberty. However, before the marriage 
could take place, Scipio repented; and by the assiduity of his 
management and address, succeeded with the lady. Provok- 
ed at this ill treatment, Cato vras desirous to go to law for re- 
dress; and as his friends overruled him in that respect, youth- 
ful resentment put him upon writing some iambics a^inst 
Scipioj which had all the keenness of Archilochus, without 
his obscenity and scurrility. 

After this he married Attilia, the daughter of Soranus, who 
was the first, but not the only woman, he ever knew. In this 
respect, Laelius, the friend' of Scipio Africanus, was happier 
ihah he;* for, in thie course of a long life, he had only one wife, 
and no intercourse with any other woman. 

In the Servile war,t (I mean that with Spartacus,) Gellius was 

feneral, and Cato served in it as a volunteer for the sake of 
is brother Csepio, who was tribune: but he could not distin- 
guish his vivacity and courage as he wished; because the war 
was ill conductea; However, amidst the effeminacy and luxu- 
ry which then prevailed in the army, he paid so much regard 
to discipline, and, when occasion served, behaved with so 
much spirit and valour, as well as coolness and capacity, that 
he appeared not m the least inferioi* to Cato the Censor. Gel- 
lius made him an offer of the best military rewards and ho- 
nours; but he would not accept or allow of them: — " For," 
said he, " I have done nothing that deserves such notice.^' 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange and sin- 
gular turn. Besides, when a law was made, that no man who 
solicited any office should take nomenclators with him, he was 
the only one that obeyed it; for when he applied for a tribune's 
commission in the army, he had previously made himself inas- 
ter of the names of all the citizens. Yet for this he was en- 
vied even by those who praised him. The more they consi- 

* Plutarch seems to us to have spoken so feelingily of the happiness of the 
conjugal connection long continued with one affedaonate wife^ nom lus own 
expenence. 

t Seventy-o^ years befine the Christtaa era. 

Vol- III. 3F 35 
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dered the excellence of his conduct, the more pain it gave 
them to think how hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune's commission he was sent into Macedonia, 
where Rubrius the praetor commanded. His wife, upon hb 
departure, was in great distress; and we are told that Mu- 
natius, a friend of Gate's, in order to comfort her, said, — 
" Take courage, Attilia, I will take care of your husband." 
** By all means," answered Cato. At the end of the firsf day's 
march, after they had supped, he said, — " Come, Munatius, 
that you may the better perform your promise to Attilia, you 
shall not leave me either day or night ^' In conseauence of 
which he ordered two beds in his own tent, and made a plea- 
sant improvement upon the matter; for, as Munatius always 
slept by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but Gate 
that took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, and four of 
his friends. These rode on horseback, and he alwavs went on 
, foot; yet he kept up with them, and conversed with them by 
turns. When he joined the army, which consisted of several 
legions, Rubrius gave him the command of one. In this post 
he thought it nothing great or extraordinary to be distinguish- 
ed by lys own virtue only; it was his ambition to make all the 
troops that were under his care like himself. With this view, 
he lessened nothing of that authority which might inspire fear, 
but he called in the support of reason to its assistance. By 
instruction and persuasion, as well as by rewards and punish- 
ments, he formed them so well, that it was hard to say whe- 
ther his troops were more peaceable or more warlike, more 
valiant or more just They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous to their allies; afraid to do a dishonourable thing, 
and ambitious of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Gato's objects, 
they flowed in upon him; he was held in universal esteem, ana 
haci entirely the hearts of his soldiers: for whatever he com- 
manded others to do. he was the first to do himself. In his 
dress, his manner of^ living and marching, he resembled the 
private soldier more than the ofl&een and at the same time, in 
virtue, in dignity of mind, and strength of eloquence, he far 
exceeded all that had the name of generals. By these means 
he insensibly gained the affections of his troops. And, indeed, 
virtue does not attract imitation, except the person who gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as esteemed. Those who praise 
gooQ men without loving them, only pay a respect to their 
name, but do not sincerely admire their virtue, nor have any 
inclination to follow their exaniple. 

At that time, there lived at Fergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus, and surnamea Gordylio, in great reputa- 
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tion for his knowledge. He was now grown old, and had long 
resisted the applications of princes and other great men, who 
wanted to draw him to their courts, and o&red him their 
friendship, and very considerahle appointments. Cato thence 
concluded that it would be in vain to write or send any mes* 
senger to him: and as the laws gave him leave of ahsence for 
two months, he sailed to Asia, and applied to him in person^ 
in confidence that his accomplishments would carry his point 
with him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms of 
his conversation, he dreWhim from his purpose, and brought 
him with him to the camp; as happy and as proud of this suc- 
cess, as if he had made a more valuable capture, or performed 
a more glorious exploit than those of Pompey and LucuUuff, 
who were then subduing the provinces and kingdoms of the 
east. 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, he had notice 
by letter that his brother Caepio was fallen sick at ^nus in 
Thrace. The sea was extremely rough, and no large vessel 
to be had. He ventured, however, to sail from Thessalonica, 
in a small passage-boat, with two friends and three servants^ 
and having very narrowly escaped drowning, arrived at -^nus 
just after Caepio expired. On this occasion Cato showed the 
sensibility of a brother, rather than the fortitude of a philoso- 

Eher. He wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body; and 
esides these and other tokens of the greatest sorrow, he spent 
vast sums upon his funeral. The spices and rich robes thai 
were -burnt with him were very expensive, and he erected a 
monument for him of Thasian marole in the forum at ^nus^ 
which cost no less than eight talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agreeable to the mo 
desty and simplicity tvhich Cato professed in general; bu^ 
they did not perceive that with all his firmpess ana inflexibili 
ty to the solicitations^of pleasure, of tensor, and importunity, 
he had great tenderness and sensibility in his nature. Many 
cities and princes sent presents of great value, to do honour to 
the obsequies, but he would not accept any thing in money. 
All that he would receive was spices and stufis, and those too 
only on condition of paying for them. 

lie was left co-heir with Caepio's daughter to his estate; but 
when they came to divide it, he would not charge any part of 
the funeral expenses to her account. Yet though he acted so 
honourably in that affair, and continued in the same upright 
path, there was one* who scrupled not to write, that he pass- 
ed his brother's ashes through a sieve, in search of the gy)ld 
that might be melted down. Surely that writer thought him 

Julius Caesar, in his JSnii-Cato* 
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self above being called to account for his pen, as well as fot 
his sword. 

. Upon the ^qpiration of his commission, Cato was honoured 
at his departure, not onW with the common eood wishes for 
his health, and praises of his conduct, but with tears, and the 
most affectionate embraces: the soldiers spread their garments 
in his way, and kissed his hands; instances of esteem which 
few generals met with from th^ Romans in those times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a share in the 
administration, he resolved to visit Asia, and see with his own 
eyes the manners, customs, and strength of every province. 
At the same time, he was willing to oblige Deiotarus, kin^ of 
Galatia, who, on account of the engagements of hospitality 
that he had entered into with his father, had given him a very 
pressing invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this: — Early in the morning 
be sent his baker and his cook to the place where he intended 
to lodge the next night These entered the town in a very 
modest and civil manner, and if they found there no friend or 
acquaintance of Cato or his family, they took up lodgings for 
him, and prepared his supper at an inn, without giving any 
one the least trouble. If there happened to be no inn, they 
applied to the magistrates for quarters, and were always satis- 
fied with those assigned them. Very often they were not be- 
lieved to be Cato's servants, but entirely disregarded,^ be- 
cause they came not to the magistrates in a clamorous and 
threatening manner; insomuch that their master arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was worse still when 
Cato himself made his appearance, for the townsmen seeing 
him set down on the luggage, without speaking a word, took 
him for a man of a mean and a dastardly spirit Sometimes, 
however, he would send for the magistrates, and say, — 
" Wretches, whv do not you learn a proper hospitality? You 
will not find all that apply to you Uatos. Do not then, by 
your ill treatment, give those occasion to exert their authori- 
ty, who only want a pretence to take from you by violence 
what you give with so much reluctance." 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humorous adventure. 
When he came to Antioch, he saw a number of people ranged 
m good order without the gates. On one side tne way stood 
the young men in their mantles, and on the other the boys in 
their best attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns on 
their heads; these were the priests and the magistrates. Cato 
imagining that this magnificent reception was intended to do 

* Apparet servum hunc esse domini pauperis miserique. — Tarent, Eunuch, 
iii. 2. 
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him honour, began to be angry with his servants, who were 
sent before, for not preventing such a compliment Never- 
theless, he desired his friends to alight, and walked with them 
towards these Antiochians. When they were near ehough to 
be spoken to, the master of the ceremonies, an elderly man, 
with a stafTand a crown in his hand, addressed himself first to 
Cato, and, without so much as saluting him, asked, — ^^ How 
far Demetrius was behind; and when he might be expected?" 
Demetrius was Pompey's freedman; and as the eyes of all the 
world were then fi^ed upon Pompey, they paid more respect 
to this favourite^ of his than he had any right to claim. Gate's 
friends were seized with such a fit of laughter that they could 
not recover themselves as they gassed Ubrough the crowd. 
Cato himself, in some confusion, cried out, — ^^ Alas poor city!'* 
and said not a word more. Afterwards, however, Tie used al- 
ways to laugh when he told the story. 

fiut Pompey took care to prevent the peopje of Asia from 
making any more mistakes of this kind for want of knowing 
Cato. For Cato, when he came to Ephesus, going to pav his 
respects to Pompey, as his superior in point of age and digni- 
ty, and as the commander of such great armies; Pompey see- 
ing him at some distance,, did not wait to receive him sitting, 
but rose up to meet him, and gave him his hand with great 
cordiality. He said much, too, in commendation of his virtue 
while he was present, and spoke more freely in his praise 
when he was gone. Every one, after this, paid grea;t attention 
to Cato; and he was admired for what before had exposed him 
to contempt; for they could now see that his sedate and subdu- 
ed conduct was the efiect of his greatness of mind. Besides, 
it was visible that Pompey's behaviour to him was the conse- 
quence rather of respect than love; and that, though he ex- 
Eressed his admiration of him when present, he was glad when 
e was gone; for the other young Romans that came to see 
him, he pressed much to stay anaspend some time with him. 
To Cato he gave no such invitation; but, as if he thought him- 
self under some restraint in his proceedings while he staid^ 
readily dismissed him. However, amongst all the. Romans 
that returned to Rome, to Cato only he recommended his wife 
and children, who indeed were his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way strove 
which would do him most honour, by invitations, entertain- 
ments, and everjr other mark of regard. On these occasions 
Cato used to desire his friends to look well to him lest he' 
should make good the saying of Curio. Curio, who was one 
of his particular friends and companions, but disapproved his 
austerity, asked him one day, — ^^^Whether he was inclined to 
visit Asia when his time of^ service was expized?" CittQ nn- 

35* 
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8wered^< Tes, b^ all means." Upon ivhich, Curio said^ 
<^ It is well: you will return a litde more practicable:'' using 
an expressive Latin word to that purpose.* 

Deiotarus, kine of Gralatia, being far advanced in years, sent 
for GatOy with a design to recommend his children, and all his 
family to his protection. As soon as he came, he offered him 
a variety of valuable presents, and urged him strongly to ac- 
cept them; which importunity so much displeased him, that, 
though be came in the evening, he staid only that night, and 
went away at the third hour the next motning. ^ Afler he had 
gone a day's journey, he found at Pessinus a greater number 
of presents, with letters entreatine him to receive- them: — 
** Or if you will not accept them," said Seiotarus, " at least 
permit your friends to take them, who deserve seme reward 
for their services, and yet can not expect it out of your own 
estate." Cato, however, would give them no such permis- 
sion, though he .observed that some of his friends cast a long- 
ing eye that way, and were visibly chagrined: — ^^ Corruption, ' 
said he, " will never want a pretence. But you shall oe sure 
to share with me whatever I can get with justice and honour." 
He, therefore, sent Deiotarus his presents back. 

When he was taking sbij) for Brundusium, his friends advis- 
ed him to put Caepio's remains on board another vessel;! but 
he declared, — ^^ He would sooner part with his life than with 
them;" and so he set sail. It is said, the ship he was in hap- 

Sened to be in great danger, though all the rest had a tolera- 
le passa^. 

After his return to Rome, he spent his time either in con- 
versation with Athenodorus at home, or in the forum in the 
service of his friende. Though he was of a proper age J to 
offer himself for the auaestorship, he would not solicit it till 
he had qualified himself for that office by studying all the laws 
relating to it, by making inquiries of such as were experienc- 
ed in it, and thus gaining a thorough knowledge of its whole 
intention and process. Immediately upon his "entering on it, 
he made a great reformation among the secretaries and other 
officers of the treasury. The public papers, and the rules of 
court, were what they were well versed in; and as young 
quaestors were continually coming into the direction, who 
were ignorant of the laws and records, the under officers took 

* Supposed to be mcmsuetior. As Cato understood it in a disadvantageoua 
sense, we have rendered it by the vrord practicable, which conveys that idea. 

f From a superstition which commonly obtained, they imagined that a 
dead body on board a ship, would raise a storm. Plutarch, by using the 
word happened jusi below, shows that he did not §^ve into that superstitious 
notion, tnough too apt to do those things. 

# Twenty-four or twenty-five years m age. 
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upon them not only to instruct, but to dictate to them, and 
were, in fact, quaestors themselves. Cato corrected this abuse. 
He applied- himself with great vigour to the business, and had 
not only the name and honour, but thoroughly understood all 
that belonged to that department Conseouently, he made usd 
of the secretaries only as servants, whicn they really were; 
sometimes correcting wilful abuse, and sometimes the mistakes 
which they made through ignorance. As the license in which 
they had lived had made them rfefractory, and thev hoped to 
secure themselves by flattering the other quaestors, they boldly 
withstood Cato. He, therefore, dismissed the principal of 
tliem, whom he had detected in a fraud in the division of an 
estate. Against another he lodged an indictment for forgery. 
His defence waa undertaken by JLutatius Catulus, then censor; 
a man whose authority was not only supported by his hi^ 
office, but still more by his reputation; for, in iustice and regu- 
larity of life, he had distinguished himself above all the Ko- 
mans of his time. He was also a friend and favourer of Cato, 
on account of his upright conduct; yet he opposed him in this 
cause. Perceiving he had not right on his siae, he had recourse 
to entreaties; but Cato would not suffer him to proceed in iMt 
manner; ana as he did not desist, took occasion to say, — ** It 
would be a great disgrace for you, Catulus, who are censor and 
inspector oi our lives and manners, to be turned out of court 
by my lictors." Catulus gave him a look as if he intended to 
make answer; however, he did not speak: either through anger 
or shame, he went off silent, and greatly disconcerted. Never- 
theless the man was not condemned. As the number of voices 
9^ainst him exceeded those for him by one only, Catulus de« 
sired the assistance of Marcus LoUius, Cato's colleague, who 
was prevented by sickness from attending the trial; but, upon 
this application, was brought in a litter into court, and ^ve 
the determining voice in favour of the defendant Yet Cata 
would not restore him to his emplo3nnent, or pay him his sti- 
pend; for he considered the partial suffrage of Lollius as a thio|^ 
of no account. 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he took the 
direction of the public papers and finances into his own hand. 
By these means,- in a little time, he rendered the treasury 
more respectable than the senate itself; and it was commonly 
thought, as well as said, that Cato had given the quaestorship 
all the dignity of the consulate: for, having made it his busi- 
ness to find out all the debts of long standing due to the public, 
and what the public was indebted to private persons, he settled 
these affairs in such a manner, that the commonweadth could 
no longer either do or suffer any injury in that respect; strict^ 
ly demanding and insisting on the payment of whateyoL 
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owing to the state, and, at the same time, readily and fitTely 
satisfying all who had claims upon it This naturally gained 
him reverence among the people, when they saw many oblig- 
ed to pay, who hoped never to have been called to account; 
and many receiving debts which they had given up as des- 
perate. His predecessors had often, throujgh interest or per- 
suasion, accepted false bills, and pretendea orders of senate; 
but nothing of tibat kind escaped Cato. There was one order 
in particular, which he suspected to b& foiled; and though it 
haa many witnesses to support it, he would not allow it till 
the consuls came and declared it upon oath. 

There was a number of assassins employed in the last pro- 
scription, to whom Sylla had given twelve thousand drachmaa 
for each head they brought him. These were, looked upon 
by all the world as the most execiable villains; yet no man 
had ventured to take vengeance on them* Cato, however, 
summoned all who had received the public money for such 
unjust services, and made them refund; mveighing, at the same 
time, with equal reason and severity, against tneir impious 
and abominable deeds. Those wretches, thus disgraced, and, 
as it were, prejudged, were afterwards indicted for murder be- 
fore the judges, who punished them «is they deserved. All 
ranks of people rejoiced at these executions: they thought they 
WW the tyranny rooted out with these men, and Sylla nimself 
capitally punished in the death of his ministers. 

The people were also deliehted with his indefatigable dili- 
gence; for he always came to tne treasury before his colleagues^ 
and was the last mat left it There was no assembly of the 
people, or meeting of the senate, which he did not attend, in 
order to keep a watchful eye upon all partial remissions of 
fines and duties, and all unreasonable grants. Thus having 
cleared the exchequer of informers, and all such vermin, ana 
filled it with treasure, he showed that it is possible for a go- 
vernment to be rich without oppressing the subject At first 
tl\is conduct of his was very oonoxious to his colleagues, but 
in time it came to be agreeable; because, by refusing to give 
away any of the public money, or tp make any partial deter- 
mination, he stood the rage of disappointed avarice for them 
dl; and, to the importunity of solicitation, they would answer, 
that they could do nothing without the consent of Cato. 

The last day of his ofl&ce he was conducted home by almost 
the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, he was inform- 
ed, that some of the principal men in Rome, who had gi*eat 
influence upon Marceilus, were besieging him in the treasury, 
and pressing him to make out an order for sums which the\ 
pretended to be due to them. Marceilus from his childhood, 
was a, /riend of Cato'sj and a good qusestor, while he acted with 
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iilm; but when he acted alone, be was too much influenced by 
personal re^rds for petitioners, and by a natural inclination 
to oblige. X)ato, therefore, immediately turned back, and find- 
ing Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out the order, 
he called for the registers and erased it; Marcellus all the 
while standing by in silence. Not content with this, he took 
him out of the treasury, and led him to his own house. Mar- 
cellus, however, did not complain, either then or afterwards, 
but continued the same friendship and intimacy with him to 
the last - : - 

After the time of his quaestorship was expired, Cato kept a 
watchful eye upon the treasury. He had nis servants there 
daily minuting down the proceedings; and he spent much 
time himself in perusing the public accounts from the time of 
Sylla to his own; a copy of which he had purchased for five 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he was the 
first to give his attendance, and the last to withdraw; and of- 
tentimes, while the rest were slowly assembling, he would sit 
down and read, holding his gown before his book; nor would 
he ever be out of town when a house was called. Pompey 
finding that, in all his unwarrantable attempts, he must nnd 
a severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when he had a point 
of that kind to carry, threw in his way either the cause of 
some friend to plead, or arbitration, or other business to at- 
tend to. But Cato soon perceived iiie snare, and rejected all. 
the applications of his friends; declaring that, when the senate 
was to sit, he would never undertake any other business. For* 
his attention to the concerns of government was not, like that 
of some others, guided by the views of honour or profit, nor 
left to chance of humour; but he thought a good citizen ought to 
be as^ solicitotis about the public as a bee is cLbout her hive. For 
this reason, he desired his friends, and others with whom he 
had connections in the provinces, to give him an account of 
the edicts, the important decisions, and all the principal busi- 
ness transacted there. 

He made a point of it to oppose Clodius the seditious de- 
magogue, who was always proposing some dangerous law, or 
some change in the constitution, or accusing the priests and 
vestals to the people. Fabia Terentia, sister to Cicero's wife, 
and one of the vestals, was impeached among the rest, and in 
danger of being condemned. JBut Cato defended the cause of 
these injured people so well, that Clodiua was forced to with- 
draw in ^eat confusion, and leave the city. When Cicero 
came to thank him for his service, he said, — " You must thank 
your country, whose utility is tlie spring that guides all mj 
actions.'' 

Vol. III. 3G 
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His reputation came to be so great, that a certain orator, in 




when people were speakins of strange and incredible things, 
to say, — ^^ I would not believe such a thing, though it were 
affirmed by Cato." 

A man profuse in his expenses, and in all respects of a 
worthless character, taking upon him one day to speak in* the 
senate in praise of temperance and sobriety, Amnaeus rose up 
and said, — ^* Who can endure to'hear a man who eats and drinks 
like Crassus, and builds like Lucullus, pretend to talk here 
like Cato?*' Hence, others, who were dissolute and abandoned 
in their lives, but preserved a gravity and austerity in their 
discourse, came, by way of ridicule, to be called Catos. 

His friends advised him to offer himself for the tribuneship; 
but he thought it was not yet time. He said, — " He looked 
upon an office of such power and authority, as a violent medi- 
cine, which ought not to be used except in cases of great neces- 
sity." As, at that time, he had no public business to engage 
him, he took his books and philosopners with him, and set out 
for Lucania, where he had lands and an agreeable country re- 
treat. By the way he met with a number of horses, carriages, 
and servants, which he found to belong to Metellus Nepos, 
who was going to Rome to apply for the tribuneship. This 
put him to a stand: he remained some time in deep thought, 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. To his friends, 
who were surpised at this conduct, — " Know ye not,^' said he, 
** that Metellus is formidable even in his stupidity? But re- 
member, that he now follows the counsels of Pompey; that the 
state lies prostrate before him; and that he will mil upon and 
crush it with the force of a thunderbolt. Is this then a time 
for the pursuit of rural amusements? Let us rescue our liber- 
ties, or die in their defence!" Upon the remonstrance of his 
friends, however, he proceeded to his farm; and, after a short 
stay there, returned to the city. He arrived in the evening, 
and early next morning went to the forum^ as a candidate for 
the tribuneship, in opposition to Metellus; for to oppose is the 
nature of that office, and its power is chiefly negative; inso- 
much, that the dissent of a single voice is sufficient to dis- 
annul a measure in which the whole assembly beside has con- 
curred. 

Cato was at first attended only by a small number of his 
friends; but when his intentions were made known, he was 
immediately surrounded by men of honour and virtue, the rest 
of his acquaintance, who gave him the strongest encourage- 
wentf and solicited him to apply for the tribuneship, not as it 
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might imply a favour conferred on himself, but as it would 
be an honour and an advantage to his fellow-citizens: observ- 
ing, at the sanie time, that though it had been frequently in his 
power to obtain this office wimout the trouble of opposition, 
yet he now stepped forth, regardless, not only of that trouble, 
but even of personal danger, when the liberties of his country 
were at stake. Such was th^ zeal and eagerness of the people 
that pressed around him, that it was with tiie utmost dimculty 
he made his way to the jorum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongst the rest, he 
observed that great corruption had crept into the consular 
elections. On this subject he gave a severe charge to the peo- 
ple, which he concluded by affirming on oath, that he would 
prosecute every one that should offend in that way. He took 
care, however, that Silanus,* who had married his sister Ser- 
vili^, should be excepted. But against Muraena, who, by 
means of bribery, had carried the consulship at the same time 
with Silanus, he laid an information. By the laws of Rome, 
the person accused has power to set a guard upon him who 
lays the information, that he may have no opportunity of sup- 
portinga false accusation by private machinations before his 
trial. iVhen the person that was appointed Muraena's officer 
on this occasion, observed the liberal and candid conduct of 
Cato, that he sought only to support his information by fair 
and open evidence, he was so struck with the excellence and 
dignity of his character, that he would frequently wait upon 
him in the yortim, or at his house, and, after inquiring whether 
he should proceed that day in the business of tne information, 
if Cato answered in the negative, he made no scruple of leav- 
ing him. When the trial came on, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, and Muraena's advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, 
threw out many pleasant things against the Stoics, and their 
paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no small mirth 
amongst the judges; upon which Cato only observed with a 
smile to those who stood next him, that Kome had indeed a 
most laughable consul.! Muraena acted a very prudent part 
with regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of the charge he 

* From this passage it should seem that Plutarch sopposed Cato to be ca- 
pable of sacrifidng^ to family comiections. But the ntult lies rather in the 
historian than in the tribune. If or is it to be supposed, that the rigid virtue 
of Cato should descend to the most obnozioiif dreoittrtances of predilection? 
It is not powible to have a stronger instance of his intaffnty, than his r^s- 
mg the a&ianee of Pompey the Great; though that lefusu was impoli^, aad 
attended with bad consequences to tiie state. 

f Tlie Fr^ich and English trandators have itt apkeutrnteomul . But that 
does not oonvey the sarcasm that Cato meant mdicuh§m edi auod ritum 
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had brought against him, he nevertheless consulted him on all 
occasions of importance during his consulship; respected him 
for his sense and virtue, and made use of his counsels in the ad^ 
ministration of government: for Cato, on the bench, was the 
most rigid dispenser of justice; though, in private society^ he 
was affaole and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the consulship of Cicero, 
he supported the supreme magistrate in a verv reasonable 
manner, by many excellent measures during the turbulent 
times of Catiline. It is well known, that this man meditated 
nothing less than a total subversion of the Roman state; and 
that, by the spirited counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly from Rome without effecting his purpose. But 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest of the conspirators, after re- 
proaching Catiline for his timidity, and the feebleness of his 
enterprises, resolved to distinguish themselves at least more 
effectuaJly. Their scheme was nothing less than to bum the 
city, and destroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and 
foreign wars. Upon the discovery of this conspiracy, Cicero, 
as we have observed in his life, called a council; and the first 
that spoke was Silanus. He gave it as his opihion, that the 
conspirators should be punished with the utmost rigour. This 
opinion was adopted by the rest, till it came to CsBsar. This 
eloquent man, consistent with whose ambitious principles it 
was rather to encourage than to suppress any threatening inno- 
vations, urged, in his usual persuasive manner, the propriety 
of allowing the accused the privilege of trial; and that the con- 
spirators should only be taken into custody. The senate, who 
were under apprehensions from the people, thought it pru- 
dent to come into this measure; and even Silanus retracted, 
and declared he thought of nothing more than imprisonment, 
that being the most rigorous punishment a citizen of Rome 
could suner. 

This change of sentiments in those who spoke first, was fol- 
lowed by the rest, who all gave into milder measures; but 
Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, defended that opinion 
with the greatest vehemence, eloquence, and energy. He re- ■ 
preached Silanus for his pusillanimity in changing his resolu- 
tion. He attacked Caesar, and charged him with a secret de- 
sign of subverting the government, under the plausible appear- 
ance of mitigating speeches and a humane conduct, of intimi- 
dating the senate, by the same means, even in a case where he 
had to fear for himself, and wherein he might think himself 
happy, if he could be exempted from every imputation and 
suspicion of guilt ^ He who had openly and daringly attempt- 
ed to rescue from justice the enemies of the state, and shown, 
that so far from having any compassion for his country^ when 
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on the brink of destruction, he could eyen pitj and plead for the 
wretches, the unnatural wretches, that meditated its ruin, and 
grieve that their punishment should prevent their design. 
This, it is said, is the only oration of Cato that is extant. Cice- 
ro had selected a number of the swiftest writers; whom he had 
taught the art of abbreviating words by characters, and had 
them in different parts of the senate-house. Before his con- 
sulate they had.no short-hand writers. Cato carried his point; 
and it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, that the conspi- 
rators should suffer capital punishment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate picture of the 
mind and manners of Cato, the least circumstance that may 
contribute to mark them should not escape our notice. While 
he was warmly contesting his point with Caesar, and the eyes 
of the whole senate were upon the disputants, it is said, that sjl 
billet was brought in, and delivered to Csesar. Cato immedi- 
ately suspected, and charged him with some traitorous design: 
and it was moved in the senate, that the billet should be reaa 
publicly. Caesar delivered it to Cato, who stood near him; and 
the latter had no sooner cast his eye upon it, than he perceiv 
ed it to be the hand of his own sister, Servilia, who was pas- 
sionately in love with Caesar, by whom she had been debauch 
ed. He, therefore, threw it back to Caesar, saying, — ^^ Take 
it, you sot,*' and went on with his discourse. Cato was always 
unfortunate amongst the women. This Servilia was infamous 
for her commerce with Caesar, and his other sister, Servilia, 
was in still worse repute; for though married to Lucullus, one 
of the first men in Rome, by whom she also had a son, she 
was divorced for her insufferable irregularities. But what was 
most distressful to Cato, was, that the conduct of his own wife, 
Attilia, was by no means unexceptionable; and that, after hav- 
ing brought him two children, he was obliged to part with her. 

Upon liis divorce from Attilia, he married Marcia, the 
daughter of Ehilip; a woman of good character; but this part 
of Cato's life, like the plots in the drama, is involved and in- 
tricate. ThrasQas, upon the authority of Munatius, Cato's par- 
ticular friend, who lived under the same roof with him, gives 
us this account of the matter: — Amongst the friends and fol- 
lowers of Cato, some made a more open profession of their 
sentiments than others. Amongst these was Quintus Horten- 
sius, a man of great dignity and politeness. Not contented 
merely with the friendship of Cato, he was desirous of a fami- 
ly alliance with him; and for this purpose, he scrupled not to 
request that his daughter, Portia, who was already married to 
Bibulus, by whom she had two children, might be lent to him 
as a fruitful soil for the purpose of propagation. The thins it- 
self, he owned, was uncommon, but by no means uanalux^^t 

Vol. III. 3Q 
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improper; for why should a woman in the flower of her age, 
either continue useless, till she is past child-bearing, or over- 
burden her husband with too large a family? The mutual use 
of women, he added, in virtuous families, would not only in- 
crease a'virtuous offspring, but strengthen and extend the con- 
nections of society. Moreover, if Bibulus should be unwilK 
ing wholly to give up his wife, she should be restored after 
she had done him the honour of an alliance to Cato by her 
pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had the greatest regard 
for the friendship of Hortenshis, bat could not think of his ap- 
plication for another man's wife. Hortensius, however, would 
not give up here; but when he could not obtain Cato's daugh- 
ter, he applied for his wife, saying, that she was yet a young 
woman, and Cato's family already large enough. He could 
net possibly make this request upon a supposition that Cato had 
no regard for his wife; foi^ she was at that very time pregnant. 
Notwithstanding, the latter, when he observed the violent in 
cliiiation Hortensius had to be allied to him, did not absolute 
ly refuse him; but said it was necessary to consult Marcia's fa- 
ther, Philip, on the occasion. Philip, therefore, was applied 
to, and his daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the pre- 
sence, and with the consent of Cato. These circumstances are 
not related in the proper order of time; but speaking of Cato's 
connection with the women, I was led to mention tnem. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Caesar, who, on 
account of his calumnies in the senate, was obliged to throw 
himself on the people, had infused a spirit of insurrection into 
the worst and lowest of the citizens, Cato being apprehensive 
of the consequences,- engaged the senate to appease the multi- 
tude by a free gift of corn. This cost twelve hundred and fifty 
talents a year; but it had the desired effect. * 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held seve- 
ral sedittous meetings, and published an edict, that Pompey 
should bring his troops into Itaily, under the pretext of saving 
the city from the attempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence; 
but his real design was to give up the state into the hands of 
Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead of treating 
Metellus with his usual asperity, expostulated with great mild- 
ness, and had even recourse to entreaty, intimating, at the 
same time, that his family had ever stood in the interest of tlie 

* This is almost one-third more than the sum said to have been expend- 
ed in the same distribution in the Life of Cxsar; and even there it is incredi- 
bly large. But whatever might be the expense, the policy was bad; for 
nothing so effectually weakens the hands of government as this method of 
bribing the populace, and treating them as injudicious nurses do froward 
ehildren. 
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mobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato's mildness to his fears, 
was the more insolent on that account, and most audaciously 
asserted, that he would carry his purpose into execution whe- 
ther the senate would or not. The voice, the air, the attitude 
of Cato, were changed in a moment; arid with all the force of 
eloquence, he declaredy^^— " That while he was living, Pompey 
should never enter armed into the city.'' The senate neither 
approved of the conduct of Cato nor of Metellus. The latter 
tney considered as a desperate and profligate madman, who had 
no other aim than that of general destruction and confusion. 
The virtue of Cato they looked upon as a kind of enthusiasm, 
which would ever lead him to arm in the cause of justice and 
the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a number of 
aliens, gladiators and slaves, armed by Metellus, appeared in 
\he forum. He was also followed by several of the commons, 
who wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes* of a revolution; 
and his hands were strengthened* by the prsetorial power of 
Caesar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal citizens on 
his sidej but they were rather sharers in the injury than aux- 
iliaries m the removal of it. The danger to which he was ex- 
posed, was now so great, that his family was under the utmost 
concern. The greatest part of his friends and relations came 
to his house in the evenmg, and passed the night without ei- 
ther eating or sleeping. His wife and sisters bewailed their 
misfortunes with tears, while he himself passed the evening, 
with the utmost confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the 
rest to imitate his example. He supped and went to rest as 
usual, and slept soundly till he was waked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to theyorttwi, accompanied oy 
few, but met by many, who advised him to take care of his 
person. When he saw the temple of Castor surrounded by 
armed men, the steps occupied by gladiators, and Metellus 
himself seated on an eminence with Csesar, turning to his 
friends, — " Which,'' said he> " is most contemptible, the savage 
disposition, or the cowardice of him who brings such an army 
against a man who is naked and unarmed.'' Upon this, he 
proceeded to the place with'Thermus. Those that occupied the 
steps fell back to make way for him, but would suffer no one 
else to pass. Munatiusonly, with some difficulty he drew along 
with him; and as soon as he entered, he took his seat between 
Caesar and Metellus, that he might by that means prevent their 
discourse. This embarrassed them hot a little; and what added 
to their perplexity, was the countenance and approbation that 
Cato met with from all the honest men that were present, who, 
while they admired his firm and steady spirit^ so strongly 
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marked in his aspect^ encouraged him to persevere in the eause 
of liberty, and mutually agreed to support him. 

Metellus, engaged at this, proposed to read the edict Cato 
put in his negative; and that having no effect, he wrested it 
out of his hand. Metellus then attempted to speak it from 
memory; but Thermus prevented him by putting his hand 
upon his mouth. When he found this ineffectual, and per- 
ceived that the people were gone over to the opposite party, 
he ordered his armed men to make a riot, and throw the whole 
into confusion. Upon this the people dispersed, and Cato was 
left alone, exposed to a storm of sticks and stones. But Mu- 
raena, though the former had so lately an information against 
him, would not desert him. He defended him with his gown 
from the danger to which he was exposed, entreated the mob 
to desist from their violence, and at length carried him off in 
his arms into the temple of Castor. - When Metellus found 
the benches deserted, and the adversary put to the rout, he 
imagined he had gained his point, and a^aia very modestly 
proceeded to connrm the edict The adversary, however, 
quickly rallied, and advanced with shouts of the greatest 
courage and confidence. Metellus's party, supposing that by 
some means they had got arms, was thrown into confusion, 
and immediately took to flight Upon the dispersion of thes^e, 
Cato came forward, and by his encouragement and applause, 
established a considerable party against Metellus. The senate, 
too, voted that Cato should, at adl events, be supported; and 
that an edict, so pregnant with every thing that was pernicious 
to order and good government, and had even a tendency to 
civil war, should be opposed with the utmost vigour. 

Metellus still maintained his resolution; but finding his 
friends intimidated by the unconquered spirit of Cato, he 
came suddenly into the open court, assembled the people, said 
every thing that he thought might render Cato odious to 
them; and declared, that he would have nothing to do with the 
arbitrary principles of that man, or his conspiracy against 
Pompey, whose disgrace Rome might one day have sever© 
occasion to repent. 

Upon this he immediately set off for Asia, to carry an ac- 
count of these matters to Pompey. And Cato, by ridding the 
commonwealth of this troublesome tribune, anci crushing, as 
it were, in him, the growing power of Pompey, obtained the 
highest reputation. But what made him still more popular, 
was his prevailing on the senate to desist from their purpose 
of voting Metellus infamous, and divesting him of the magis- 
tracy. His humanity and moderation in not insulting a van- 
quished enemy, were admired by the people in general; whilst 
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men of political sagacity could see that he thought it prudent 
not to provoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterward, Luculius returned from the war, which 
being concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in some mea- 
sure^ the laurels; and being obnoxious to the people, through 
the impeachment of Caius Memmius, who opposed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than any personal 
hatred, he was in danger of losing his triumphs. Cato, how- 
ever, partly because Luculius was allied to nim by marrying 
his daughter Servilia, and partly because he thought the pro- 
c^edin^ unfair, opposed Memmius, and by that means ex- 
posed himself to great obloquy. But though divested of his 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had full credit 
enough to banish Memmius from the courts, and from the 
lists. Luculius^ therefore, having obtained his triumph, at- 
tached iiimself to Cato, as to the strongest bulwark against the 
power of Pompey. When this great man returned from the 
wai*, confident of his interest at Kome, from the niagnificent 
reception he every where met with, he scrupled not to send a 
requisition to the senate, that they would deter the election of 
consuls till his arrival, that -he might support Piso. Whilst 
they were in doiibt about the matter, Cato, not because he was 
under any concern about deferring the election, but that he 
might intercept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, remon- 
strated against the measure, and carried it in the negative. 
Pompey was not a little disturbed at this; and concluding, that 
i^f Cato were his enemy he would be the greatest obstacle to 
his designs, he sent for his friend Munatius, and commissioned 
him to demand two of Cato's nieces in marriage; the elder for 
himself, and the younger for his son. Some say that they were 
not Cato's nieces, but his daughters. Be that as it may, when 
Munatius opened his commission to Cato, in the presence of 
his wife and sisters, the women were not a little delighted with 
the splendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a moment's 
hesitation, answered, — '^ Go, Munatius; go, and tell Pompey, 
that Cato is not to be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at 
the same time, that I am sensible of the honour he docs m^ 
and whilst he continues to act as he ought to do, I shall have 
that friendship for him which is superior to affinity; but I will 
never give hostages against my country to the glorjr of Pom- 
pey.'' The women, as it is natural to sum)osc, were chagrin- 
ed: and even the friends of Cato blamed the severity of his 
answer. But Pompey soon after gave him an opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct, by open nribery in a consular elec- 
tion: — ^^ You see now," said Cato to the women, " what would 
have been the conseauence of my alliance with Pompey. *I 
should have bad my snio^e in all the aspersions that are throwa 

Vol.111, 3H 36* 
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upon him." And they owned that he had acted right How 
ever, if one ought to judse from the evenly it is clear that Cato 
did wrong in rejecting the alliance of Pompe^. By suffering 
it to deyoiye to CsBsar, the united power of"^ those two great 
men went near to overturn the Roman empire. The com- 
monwealth it effectually destroyed. But this would neyer 
have been the case, had not Cato, to whom the slighter faults 
of Pompey were obnoxious, suffered him, by thus strengthen- 
ing his nands, to commit greater crimes. These consequences, 
however, were only impending at the period under our review. 
When LucuUus had a dispute with Pompey concerning their 
institutions in Pontus, f for each wanted to confirm his own, as 
the former was evidently injured,) he had the support of Catof 
while Pompey, his jisnior m the senate, in order to increase 
his popularity, proposed the Agrarian law in favour- of the 
army. Cato opposed it, and it was rejected; in consequence 
of which Pompey attached himself to Ciodius, the most violent 
and factious of the tribunes; and much about the same time 
contracted his alliance with Caesar, to which C^to, in some 
measure, led the way. The thing was thus: — Csesar, on his 
return from Spain^ was at once a candidate for the consulship, 
and demandea a triumph. But as the laws of Rome required 
that those who sue for the supreme magistracy should sue in 
person, and those who triumph should oe wiuout the walls, 
ne petitioned the senate that he might be allowed to sue for 
the consulship by proxy. The senate, in general, agreed to 
oblige Caesar; and when Cato, the onlj one that opposed it, 
found this to be the case, as soon as it came to his turn, he 
spoke the whole day long, and thus prevented the doing of 
any business* Caesar, therefore, gave up the affair of the 
triumph, entered the city, and appUed at once for the consul- 
ship and the interest of f'ompey. As soon as he was appointed 
consul he married Julia; and as they had both entered into a 
league against the commonwealth, one pro}>osed the laws for 
the distribution of lands amongst the poor, and the other se« 
conded the proposal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunction 
with Bibulus the other consul, opposed it. But Cato in par<- 
ticular, who suspected the pernicious consequences of Caesar's 
connection with Pompey, was strenuous against the motion, 
and said it was not the distribution of lands that he feared so 
much, as the rewards which the cajolers of the people might 
expect from their favours. 

In this,* not only the senate agreed with him, but many of 
the people too, who were reasonably offended by the uncon- 
stitutional conduct of Caesar. For whatever the most violent 
and the maddest of the tribunes proposed for the pleasure of 
the mob, Caesar, to pay an abject court to them, ratified by the 
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eonsular, authority. When he found his motion, therefore, 
likely to be overruled, his party had recourse to violence, 
pelted Bibulus the consul witn dirt, and broke the rods of his 
Uctors. At length, when darts began to be thrown, and many 
were wounded, the rest of the senate fled as fast as possible out 
oiihQ forum. Cato was the last that left it; and as he walked 
slowly along, he frequently Iqoked back, and execrated the 
wickedness and madness of the people. The Agrarian law> 
therefore, was not only passed, but they obliged the whole 
senate to take an oath that they would confirm and support it; 
and those that should refuse were sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. Necessity brought most of them into the measure; for 
they remembered the example of Metellus,* who was banished 
for refusing to comply, in a similar instance, with the people. 
Cato was solicited by the tears of the female part of his family, 
and the entreaties of his friends, to yield and take the oath. 
But what principally induced him, was the remonstrances and 
expostulations of Cicero; who represented to him, that there 
might not be so much virtue, as he imagined, in one man's 
dissenting from a decree that was established by the rest of 
the senate; that to expose himself to certain danger, without 
even the possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
insanity; and, what was still worse, to leave the cominon wealth, 
for which he had undergone so many toHs, to the mercy or 
innovators and usurpers, would look as if he were weary, at 
least, of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added, might do with* 
out Home, but Rome coidd not do without Cato: his friends 
eould not do without him; himself could not dispense with his 
assistance and support, while the audacious Clodious, by means 
of his tribunitial authority, was forming the most dangerous 
machinations against him. fiy these and the like remon- 
strances, solicited at home and in \he forum, Cato, it is said, 
was with difiSculty prevailed on to take the oath; and that, his 
friend Favonius excepted, he was the last that took it 

Elated with this success, Cassar proposed another act for 
distributing almost the whole province of Campania amongst 
the poor. Cato alone opposed it; and^ though Caesar dragged 
him from the bench, and conveyed him to prison, he omitted 
not, nevertheless, to speak as he passed in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the consequences of the act, and to exhort tne 
citizens to put a stop to such proceedings. The senate, with 
heavy hearts, followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of the 
people, with silent indignation. Caesar was not inattentive 
to the public discontent that this proceeding occasioned; but 
ambitiously expecting some concessions on the part of Uato^ 

* Metellus Numidicus* 
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he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At length, however, 
yrhen he found tiiese expectations vain, unahle any lonser to 
support the shame to which this conduct exposed him, he in- 
structed one of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. 
The people, notwithstanding, brought into his interest by 
these public distributions, voted him the province of lilyri- 
cum and all Gaul, together with four legions for the space of 
five years; though Cato foretold them, at the same time, that 
they were voting a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. I'hey 
moreover created Clodius, contrary to the laws, (for he was 
of tiie patrician order,) a tribune of the people; because they 
knew he would, in every respect, accede to their wishes with 
regard to the banishment of Cicero. Calpumius Piso, the fa- 
ther of Caesar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius,* a bosom friend of 
Pompey's, as we are told by those who knew him best, they 
created consuls. 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and had 
gained one part of the people by favour, and the other by fear, 
still they were afraid of Cato. They remembered the pains it 
cost them to overbear him, and that the violent and compul- 
sive measures they had recourse to, did them but little honour. 
Clodius, too, saw that he could not distress Cicero 'while sup- 
ported by Cato; yet this was his great -object; and upon his 
entering on his tribunitial office, he nad an interview with Cato; 
when, after paying him the compliment of being the honestest 
man in Rome, he proposed to him, as a testimony of his sin- 
cerity, the government of Cyprus; an appointment which, he 
said, had been solicited by many. Cato answered, that far 
from being a favour, it was a treacherous scheme and a dis- 
grace; upon which Clodius fiercely replied, — " If it is not 
your pleasure to go, it is mine that you shall go." And say- 
ing this, he went immediately to the senate, and procured a 
decree for Cato's expedition. Yet he neither supplied him 
with a vessel, a soldier, or a servant, two secretaries excepted, 
one of whom was a notorious thief, and the other a client of 
his own. Besides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppo- 
sition of Ptolemy were not a sufficient task for him, he or- 
dered him likewise to restore the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view in all this .was to keep Cato -as long as possible out of 
Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who was at the 
same time closely hunted by Clodius, by no means to involve 

• Plutarch does not mean to represent this ^endship in any favourable 
lig'ht. The chanu;ter of Gabinius was despicable in eyeiy respect, as ap« 
pears from Cicero's oration for Sextius. 
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his country in a civil war, but to yield to the necessity of the 
times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent before him 
to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemv in such a manner that 
he yielded without coming to blows: ror Cato gave him to un- 
derstand that he should not live in a boor or abject condition, 
but that he should be appointed high* priest to the Paphian 
Venus.* While this was negotiating, Cato stopped at Rhodes, 
at once waiting for Ptolemy's answer, and making prepara- 
tions for the reduction of the island. 

In the meantime, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who had left 
Alexandria upon some quarrel with his subjects, was on his 
way to Rome, in order to solicit his re-establishment from 
Caesar and Pompey, by means of the Roman arms. Being in- 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in hopes that 
he would wait upon him. When his messenger arrived, Cato, 
who then happened to have taken physic, told him, that if 
Ptolemy wanted to «ee him, he might come himself. When 
he came, Cato neither went forward to meet him, nor did he 
so much as rise from his seat, but saluted him as he would do 
a common person, and carelessly bade him sit down. Ptole- 
my was somewhat hurt by it at first, and surprised to meet 
with such a supercilious severity of manners in a man of Cato's 
mean dress and appearance. However, when he entered into 
conversation with him concerning his affairs, when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, lie was easily reconciled to 
him. Cato, it seems, blamed his impolitic application to Rome; 
represented to him the happiness he had left; and that he was 
about to expose himself to toils, the plagues of attendance^ 
and, what was still worse, to the avarice of the Roman chiefs, 
which the whole kingdom of Egypt, converted into money, 
could not satisfy. He advised him to return with his fleet, 
and be reconciled to his people, offering him at the same time 
his attendance and mediation; and Ptolemy, restored by his 
representations, as it were, from insanity to reason, admired 
the discretion and sincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
his advice. His friends, nevertheless, brought him back to 
his former measures; but he was no sooner at the door of one 

* This appointment seems to be but a poor exchange for a kingdom: but 
when it is remembered that, in the Pagan theology, the priests of the gods 
were not inferior in ddgnit^ to princes, and that most of tnem were of royal 
families; — when it'is considered in what high reputation the Paphian Venus 
stood among the ancients, and what a lucrative as well as honourable office 
that of her priests must have been, occasioned by the oflTerings of the prodi- 
gious concourse of people who came annually to pay their devotions at her 
temple, it will be thought that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for bis little 
■land. 
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of the ma^strateg of Rome, than he repented of his folly, and 
blamed himself for rejecting the virtuous counsel of Cato, as 
for disobeying the oracle of a god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good stars would have it, 
took himself o£f by poison. As he was said to have left a full 
treasury, Cato being determined to go himself to Byzantium, 
sent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, because he had not suffi-* 
cient confidence in Canidius: wnen the exiles were reconciled 
to the rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium, 
be proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royal furniture 
very magnificent in the articles of vessels, tables, jewels, and 

fiurple; 3l which were to be converted into ready money, 
n the management of this afiair^ he was very exact, attended 
at the sales, fook the accounts himself, and brought every ar 
tide to Uie best market Nor would he trust to the common 
custojoi of sale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, or even his own 
friends; but had private conferences with the purchasers, in 
which he urged them to bid higher, so that every thing went 
off at the greatest rate. By this means, he gave offence to 
many of his friends, and almost implacably affronted his par- 
ticular friend Munatius. Caesar, too, in his oration asamst 
him, availed himself of this circumstance, and treated him 
very severely. Munatius, however, tells us, that this under- 
standing was not so much occasioned hy Cato's distrust, as 
by his neglect of him, and by his own jealousy of Canidius: 
for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thraseas has 
chiefly followed. He tells us, that he was amongst the last 
that arrived at Cyprus, and, by that means, found nothing but 
the refuse of the lodgings; that he went to Cato's apartments, 
and was refused admittance, because Cato was privately con- 
certing something with Canidius; and that when he modestly 
complained of this conduct, he received a severe answer from 
Cato, who observed, with Theophrastus, that too much love 
was frequently the occasion of hatred; and that he, because 
of the strength of his. attachment to him, was angry at the 
slightest inattention. He told him, at the same time, that he 
made use of Canidius as a necessary agent, and because he had 
more confidence in him than in the rest, having found him 
honest, though he had been there from the first, and had op- 

Eortunities of being otherwise. This conversation, which he 
ad in private with Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to 
Canidius; and when this came to his knowledge, he would 
neither attend at Cato's entertainments, nor, though called 
upon, assist at his councils. Cato, threatening to punish him 
for disobedience, and as is usual to take a pledge from him,* 

* When a magistrate refused a summons to the senate or public counci]. 
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^unatius paid no regard to it, but sailed for Rome, and long 
etained his resentment Upon Cato's return, bv means of 
Marcia, who at that time lived with her husband, he and Mu- 
natius were both invited to sup with Baroa. Cato, who came 
in after the rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he should take his place? Barca answered, where he 
jdeased. " Then,'* said he, " I will take my place by Muna* 
tins." He, therefore, took his place next him, but he showed 
him no other' marks of friendship during supper: afterwards, 
however, at the request of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he 
should be glad to see him. He, therefore, waited on him at 
his own house, and being entertained by Marcia till the rest 
of the morning visiters were gone, Cato came in and embraced 
him with great kindness. We have dwelt upon these little 
circumstances the longer, as, in our opinion, they contribute 
no less than more public and important actions, towards the 
clear delineation of manners and characters. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired near seven thousand 
talents of silver^ and being under some apprehensions on ac- 
count of the len^h of his voyage, he provided a number of 
vessels that would hold two telents and five hundred drachmas 
a-piece. To each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
wnich was fastened a long piece of cork, so that if any mis- 
fortune should happen to the ship that contained them, those 
buoys might mark the spot ^where they lay. The whole trea- 
sure, however, except a very little, was conveyed with safety. 
Yet his two books of accounts, which ho kept very accurate, 
were both lost; one by shipwreck with his ifireedman Philar- 
gyrus, and the other by fire at Corey ra; for the sailors, on ac- 
count of the coldness of the weather, kept fires in the tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled Cato, 
though Ptolemy's servants, whom he had brought over with 
him, were sufficient vouchers for his conduct against enemies 
and informers: for he did not intend these accounts merely as 
a proof of his honesty, but to recommend the same kind of 
accuracy and industry to others. 

As soon as his arrival with the fleet, was notified in Rome, 
the magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and multitudes 
of the people, went down to the river to meet him, and cover- 
ed both its banks, so that his reception was something like a tri- 
umph. Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his conduct; 
for though the consuls and prsBtors came to wait upon him, he 
did not so much as attempt to make the shore where they 
were, but rowed carelessly along in a royal six-oared galley, 

the penalty was to take some piece of iurnitiiie out of his house, and to keep 
it tiU lie should attend. This they called pignora cajper^ 
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and did not *liiiid till he came into port with hi3 whole fleet 
The people^ however, were struck with admiration at the vast 
quantity of money that was carried alon^ the streets, and the 
senate, m full assembly, bestowed the highest encomiums upon 
him, and voted him a prsetorship extraordinary,* and the right 
of attending at the public shows in SLprastexia, or purple-bor- 
dered gown. But these honours he thought proper to decline. 
At the same time he petitioned that the^ would grant his free- 
dom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's, m favour of whose di- 
ligence and fidelity he gave his own testimony. Philip, the 
father of Marcia, was consul at that time, and his collea^e 
respected Cato no less for his virtue, than Philip might for his 
alliance; so that he had in some measure the whole consular 
interest in his hands. When Cicero returned from that exile 
to which he had been sentenced by Clodius, his influence was 
considerable, and he scrupled not, m the absence of Clodius, to 
pull down and destroy the tribunitial edicts which the latter 
nad put up in the Capitol. Upon this, the senate was assem- 
bled, and Cicero, upon the accusation of Clodius, made his de- 
fence by alleging that Clodius had not been legally appointed 
tribune, and that, of course, every act of his office was null 
and void. Cato interrupted him, and said, — ^^ That he 'was 
indeed sensible that the whole administration of Clodius had 
been wicked and absurd;" but that if every act of his office 
were to be annulled, all that he had done m Cyprus would 
stand for nothing, because his commission, issuing from a tri 
bune not legally appointed, could not be valid; that Clodius, 
though he was of a patrician family, had not been chosen tri- 
bune contrary to law, because he had previously been enrolled 
in the order of plebeians by an act passed for tnat purpose; but 
that, if he had acted unjustly in his office, he was liable to per- 
sonal impeachments, while, at the same time, the office itself 
retained its proper force and authority. This occasioned a 
quarrel for some time between Cicero and Cato, but afterwards 
tney were reconciled. 

Caesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by Pompey 
and Crassus, and it was agreed that the two last should again 
stand for the consulship; that Caesar should retain his govern- 
ment five years longer, and that the best provinces, revenues, 
and troops, should be secured to themselves. This was nothing 
less than a division of empire, and a plot ag^ainst the liberties 
of the commonwealth. This dangerous junction deterred many 
men of distinguished rank and integrity from their design of 

• Cato was then but thirty«-eight years of age, and, consequently, too 
yonmg to be praetor in the ordinary way, in which a person could not enter 
en that office till he was forty. 
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offering themselves ^candidates for the consulship. Cato, how- 
ever, prevailed on Lucius Donritius, who married his sister 
not to give up the point, nor to resi^ his pretensions; for that 
the contest was not then for the consulship^ but for the liber- 
ties of Rome. The sober part of the citizens agreed too, that 
the consular power should not be suffered to grow so enormous 
by the union of Crassus and Pompey; but that, at all events, 
they were to be separated, and Domitius encouraged and sup- 
]>orted in the competition. Thejr assured him, at the same 
time, that he would have the voices of many of the people, 
who were at present only silent through fear. ^ Pompey's par- 
ty, apprehensive of this, lay in wait mr Domitius, as he went 
iiefore day by torch-light into the Campus Martins. The torch- 
bearer was killdd at the first stroke; the rest were wounded 
and fled, Cato and Domitius alone excepted; for Cato, though 
he had received -a wound in the arm, still kept Domitius on 
the spot, and conjured him not to desert the cause of liberty 
while he had life, but to oppose to the utmost those enemies 
of their country,, who showed what use they intended to make 
of that power, which they sought by such execrable means. 

' Dpmitius, however, unable to stand the sh6ck, retired, and 
Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. Yet Cato gave up 
nothing for lost, but solicited a praetorship for himself, that he 
might from thence, as from a kind of fort, militate against the 
consuls, and not contend witb them in the capacity of a pri- 
vate citizen. The consuls, apprehensive that the praetorial pow- 
er of Cato would not be inferior even to the consular autnori- 
tv, suddenly assembled a small senate, and obtained a decree^ 
that those who were elected praetors should immediately enter 
upon office,* without waiting the usual time to stand the 
charge, if any such charge should be brought against them, of 
bribery and corruption. By this means they brought in their 




totally 

nesty enough to be asiiamed of selling his interest,. and wisK 
dom enough to think that it would be of service to the state to 
elect him even at the public expense.^ He -therefore was nomK 
nated praetor by the votes of the first-called tribe; but Pompey, 
scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, broke up the 
assembly; for it is not common for the Romans to do any bu- 
siness it it Sunders, Afterwards, by means of bribery, and by 
the exclusion of the virtuous part of the citizens from the as»> 

* There was always a time allotted between nonunationluvd possesaon^ that 
if any undue means had been made use of in the eanyass tiiey mig}it be di*- 
covered. 
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sembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned praetor instead 
of Cato. Those electors, it is said, who voted trom such ini- 
quitous motives, like so many culprits, immediatelj ran away. 
To the rest that assembled and expressed their indignation, 
Cato was empowered by one of the tribunes to address him- 
self in a speech; in tiie course of which he foretold, as if inspir- 
ed by some divine influence, all those evUs that then threaten- 
ed the commonwealth, and stirred up the people a^nst Fom- 
pey and Crassus, who, in the consciousness of their guilty ior 
tentions, feared the control of the praetorial power of Cato. In 
his return home he was followed oy a greater multitude than 
sdl that had been appointed praetors united. 

'^hen Caius Trebonius moyed for the 'distribution of the 
consular provinces, and proposed ^ving Spain and Africa to 
one of the consuls, and Syria and JET^pt to the other, together 
with fleets and armies, and an unlimited power of making war, 
and extending dominion, the rest of the senate, thinking op- 
position vain, forbore to speak against the motion. Cato, how- 
ever, before it was put to the vote, ascended the rostrum in 
order to speak, but he was limited to the space of two hours; 
and when he had spent this time in repetitions, instructions, 
and predictions, ana was proceeding in his discourse, the lic- 
tor took him down from the rostrum. Yet still, when below 
amongst the people, he persisted to speak in behalf of liberty; 
and the people readily attended to, him, and joined in his in- 
dignation, till the consul's beadle again laid hold of him, and 
turned him out of the forum. He attempted, notwithstanding, 
to return to his place, and excited the people to assist him, 
which being done more than once, Trebonius, in a violent 
rage, ordered him to prison. Thither he was followed by the 
populace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, till, at 
last, Trebonius, through fear, dismissed him. Thus Cato was 
rescued that day. But afterwards, the. people being partly 
overawed, and partly corrupted, the consular party prevented 
Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, from coming 
out of the senate-house into the assembly, wounded many, 
killed some, and thrust Cato, who said it thundered, out of the 
forum; so that the law was passed by compulsion. This ren- 
dered Pompey so obnoxious,, that the people were going to pull 
down his statues, but were prevented by Cato. Afterwards, 
when the law was proposed for the allotment of Caesar's pro- 
vinces, Cato, addressing himself particularly to Pompey, told 
him, with great confidence, he did not then consider that he 
was taking Caesar upon his shoulders; but when he began to 
find his weight, and could neither support it, nor shake him 
oS, they would both fall together, and crush the commonwealth 
in their tall: and then he should find, too late, that the counsels 
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af Cato were na less salutary for himself than intriifsically 
just Yet Pompey, though he often heard these things, in the 
confidence of his fortune and his power, despised them, and 
feared no reverse from the part of Caesar. 

Cato was the following year appointed praetor, but he can 
hardier be said to have contributed so mucn to the dignity of 
that hiffh office by the rectitude of his conduct, as to have de- 
rogated from it by the meanness of his dress; for he would of- 
ten go to the prsetorial bench without his robe or his shoes^ 
and sit in judgment, even in capital cases, on some of the first 
personages in Rome. Some will have it. that he passed sen- 
tence when he had drunk after dinner; but that is not true. 
He was resolved to extirpate that extreme corruption which 
then prevailed amongst the people, in elections ofevery kind: 
and, in order to efiect this, he moved that a law should be 
passed in the senate, for every candidate, though no informa- 
tion should be laid, to declare upon oath in what manner he 
obtained his election. This, gave offence to the candidates 
and to the more mercenary part of the people: so-that, as Cato 
was going in the morning to the tribunal, ne was so much in- 
sulted and pelted with stones by the mob, that the whole court 
fled, and he with difficulty escaped into the rostrum. There 
he stood, and his firm and steady aspect sOon hushed the cla- 
mours and disorders of the populace; so that when he spoke 
upon the subject, he was heard with a genera! silence.* The 
senate publicly testified their approbation of his^ conduct; but 
he answered, that no compliment could be paid to them, at 
least for deserting the praetor, and declining to assist him 
when in manifest danger. This measure distressed the can- 
didates considerably: for, on the one hand, they were afraid of 
giving bribes, and, on the other, they were apprehensive of 
losing their election, if it should be done by their opponents. 
They thought it best, therefore, jointly to deposit five hun- 
drea sestertia each,t then to canvass in a fair and legal manner, 
and if any one should be, convicted of bribery he should forfeit 
his deposit Cato was appointed guarantee of this agreement, 

* This circurostarice in Cato's life afibrds a g^ood comment on the follow- 
ing' passage in Yii^gil; and, at the same time; the laboiued dig^nity and- weight 
of that verse, 

— ^Pietate govern et meiids si fort^ virum quem, 
conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum sxpe coorta est 
Seditio, sxvi^ue anmus igfnobile vulg^s, 
Jamque faces et saxa volant; furor arma mini8trat$ 
Turn, pietate mvem et meritis si forU virum quern 
ConspexSre, silent» arrectisque auribus adttant. 
nie regit dictb animos, et pccton mulcet Vtrg, JEn. L 

t Cicero sp^ks of tlus argument in one of his epistles to Atticus. 
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and the money was to be lodged io his hand; but for. this he 
accepted of sureties. When the day of election came, Cato 
stood next to the tribune who presided, and, as he examined 
the votes, one of the depositing candidates appeared to have 
made use of some fraud. He, therefore, ordered him to i)ay 
the money to the rest But, after complimenting the integrity 
of Cato, they remitted the fine, and said that the ^ilt was a 
sufficient punishment Cato, however, rendered himself ob« 
noxious to many by this conduct, who seemed displeased that 
he affected both the legislative and judicial powers. Indeed, 
there is hardly any autnority so much exposed to envy as the 
latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious as that of'^ji.istice, 
owing to the popular weight and influence that it always car- 
ries suong witn it For though he who administers justice in 
a virtuous manner may not be respected as a man of -valour, 
nor admired as a man of parts; yet nis integrity is always pro- 
ductive of love and conndence. - Valour produces fear, and 
parts create suspicion: they are distinctions, moreover, which 
are rather given than acquired. One arises from a natural 
acuteness, the other from a natural firjnness of mind. How- 
ever, as justice is a virtue so easily practicable and attainable, * 
the opposite vice is proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of Rome in ge- 
neral. But Pompev, in particular, . whos,e glory was to rise 
out of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied assi- 
duity to procure impeacnments against him. The incendiary 
Cloaius, who had again entered tne lists of Pompey, accused 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian treasure; and of 
raising an opposition tp Pompey, because the latter had re- 
fused to accept of his daughter in marriage. Cato, on the 
other hand, maintained, that though he was not so much as 
supplied with a horse or a soldier by the government, yet he 
had brought more treasure to the comnion wealth from Cyprus, 
than Pompey had done from so manv wars and triumphs over 
the harassed world. He asserted, , that he never even wished 
for the alliance of Pompey, not because he thought him un- 
worthy, but because of the difference of their political princi- 
ples: — " For my own part," said he, " I rejected the province 
offered me as an appendage to my praetorship; but for Pom- 
pey, he arrogated some provinces to himself, and some he be- 
stowed on his friends. Nay, he has now, without even soli- 
citing your consent, accomiriodated Caesar in Gaul with six 
thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and horses, are 
now, it seems, at the disposal of private men: and Pompey re- 
tains the title of commander ana general, while he delegates 
to others the legions and the provinces; and continues within 
the walls to preside at elections, the arbiter of Ihe mob, and 
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the fabricator of sedition; Prom this conduct his principles 
are obvious. He holds it but one ^step from anarchy to aoso- 
lute power. '^* Thus Cato maintained his party against Pom- 
pev. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator of 
Cato, asApollodorus Phalereust is said to have been of Socra- 
tes, who was transpotted with his discourses even to madness 
or intoxication. This Favonius stood for the office of aedile, 
and apparently lost it; but Cato, upon examining the votes, 
and finding them all to be written in the same hand, appealed 
against the fraud, and the tribunes^ set aside the election. Fa- 
vonius, therefore, was elected; and in the discharge of the se- 
veral offices of his magistracy he had the assistance of Cato, 
particularly in the theatrical entertainments that were given 
to the people. In these Cato gave another specimen of his 
economy; for he did not allow the players and musicians 
crowns of gold, but of wild olive, such as they use in the 
Olynrpic games. Instea(^ of expensive presents, he gave the 
Greeks beets and lettuces, and radishes and parsley; and the 
Komans he presented with jugs of wine, pork, fig^, cucumbers, 
and fagots of wood. Some ridiculed the meanness of his pre- 
sents, while others were delighted with this relaxation from 
the usual severity of his manners. And Favonius, who ap- 
pealed only as a common person amongst the spectators, and 
nad given up the management of the whole to C^to, declared 
the same to the people, and publicly applauded his conduct, 
exhorting him to rewaird merit of every kind. Curio, the col- 
league of Favonius, exhibited at the same time, in the other 
theatre, a very magnificent entertainments but the people left 
him, arid were much more entertained with seeing Favonius 
act the private citizen, and Cato master of the ceremonies. 
It is probable, however, that he took this, upon him only to 
show the folly of troublesome and expensive preparations in 
matters of mere amusement, and that the benevolence and 
good humour suitable to such occasions would have a better 
effect 

When Scipio, Hypsaeus, and Milo, were candidates for the 
cojisulship, and, beside the usual infamous practices of bribe- 
ry and corruption, had recourse to violence and murder, and 
civil war, it was proposed thsct Pompey should be appointed 

• This maxim has been verified in almost every state. When ambitlQUS 
men aimed at absolute power, their first measure was to impede* the regular 
movements of the constitutional government by throwing all into qonfusioq, 
that they might ascend to monarchy, as JEneas went to th^ throne of Ciap> 
thage, involved in a cloud. 

t See Plato's Phxdo, and the beginning of the Sympodum. Tlus A\^ 
loaorus was sumamed Mamcua^ from his poiaiBioivaX^ «i!^^Qi»«M5c^ 

3T» 
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protector of the election. But Cato opposed this, and said that 
the laws shpuld not derive their security from Pompey, but 
that Pompey should owe his to the laws. 

However, when the consular power had been long suspend 
ed, and ihe forum was in some measure besieged by three ar- 
mies, Cato, that things might not come to the worst^ recom- 
mended to the senate to donfer that power on Pompey as a 
£aivour, with which his own influence would otherwise invest 
him, and by that means to make a less evil the renpted^ for a 
greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato'49^ moved in the 
senate that Pompey should be created sole consul; adding, that 
his administration -would either be of the greatest service to 
the state; or that, at least, if the commonwealth must have a 
master, it would have the satisfaction of being under the aus- 
pices of the greatest man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every 
one's expectation, seconded the motion, intimating that any 
government was preferable to anarchy; and that Pompey pro- 
mised fair for a constitutional administration, and for th3 pre>- 
servation of the city. 

Pompey being thus elected consul, invited Cato to his house 
in the suburbs. He received him with the greatest caresses 
and acknowledgments, and entreated him to assist in his ad- 
ministration, and to preside at his councils. Cato answered, 
that he had neither formerly opposed Pompey out of private 
enmity, nor supported him of late out of personal favour; but 
that the welfare of the state' had been his motive in both: that, 
in private, he would assist him with his council whenever he 
should i)e called upon; but that, in public, he should speak his 
sentiments, whether they might be in his favour or not. And 
he did not fail to do as ne had told him: for,, soon after, when 
Pompey proposed severe punishments and penalties against 
those who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave it as his 
opinion, that the past should be overlooked, and the future 
only adverted to: for that, if he should scrutinize into former 
offences of that kind, it would be difficult to say, where it 
would end; and should he establish penal laws, ex postfactOy 
it would be hard that those who were convicted of former^of- 
fences should suffer for the breach of those laws which were 
then not in being. Afterwards, too, when impeachments were 
brought against several persons of rank, and some of Pompey 's 
friends, amongst the rest, Cato, when he observed that Pom- 
pey favoured the latter, reproved him with great freedom, an,d 
urged him to the discharge of his duty. Pompey had enacted, 
that encomiums should no longer be spoken in favour of the 
prisoner at the bar; and yet he gave in to the court a written 
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encomium* on WFunatius Planeus,t when he was upon his 
trial; but Cato, when he obserVed this, as he was one of the 
judges, stopped his ears, and forbade the apology to be read, 
rlancus, upon this, objected to Cato's beingf one of the judges; 
yet he was condemned notwithstauding. Indeed, Cs^to gave 
the criminals in general no small perplexity; for they were 
equally afraid of having him for their judge, and of objecting 
to him; as in the latter case it was ^neradly understood thsS 
they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by the 
s^me means were condemned. Nay, to object to the judgment 
of Cato, became a coinmon handle of accusation and reproach. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting the war in 
Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the city, by all that friend- 
ship and munificence could effect Pompey saw this, and 
wated as from a dream, to the warnings of Cato; yet he re- 
mained indolent: and Cato, who perceived the political neces- 
sity of opposing Caesar, determined himself to stand for the 
cbnsulsh^, that he might thereby oblige hitn either to lay 
down his arms, or discover his desig;ns. Cato's competitors 
were both men of credit; but Sulpicius,t who was one of them, 
had himself derived great advantages from the authority of 
Cato. On this account he was censored as ungrateful; though 
Cato was not offended:— 7" for what wonder,'^ said he, " is it, 
that what a man esteems the greatest happiness he should not 
give up to another?'* He procured an act in the senate, that 
no candidate should canvass by means of others. This exas- 
perated the people, because it cut off at once the means of 
cultivating favour, and convey mg bribes; and thereby rendered 
the lower order of citizens poor and insignificant. It was in 
some paeasure, owing to this act, that he lost the consulship; 
for he consulted his dignity too much to canvass in a popular 
manner himself, and his friends could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended with shame 
and sorrow both to the candidate and his friends; but Cato was 
80 little affected by it, that he anointed himself to play at ball, 
and walked as usual after dinner with his friends in the forumf 
without his shoes or his tunic. Cicero, sensible how much 
Home wanted 3uch a consul^ at once blamed hb indolence, 
with regard to courting the people on this occasion, and his 

* Dion calls this aii eulogium and a pefition, «r«iV6i <n ttfiUL (turn mm ^» 

it Munatius JPlancus^ who in the Greek is mistakenly called Flaociu^ wb# 
then tnbune of the people. He was accused by Cicero» and defended by 
Pompey, but unanimously condemned. 

:^The competitors were M. Claudius MarceUus, and Servius Sulmcuui 
RuHls. The latter, according to Dion, was chopen ffiv lus knowle<i^ of 
the laws,' and the former for his eloquence. 
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inattenlion to future success; whereas he had twice applied for 
tlie praetorship. Cato answered, that his ill success in the lat- 
ter case was not owing to the aversion of the people, but to 
the corrupt and compulsive measures used amongst them; 
while in an application for the . consulship no such measures 
could be used^ and he was sensible, therefore, that the citizens 
were offended by those manners which it did not become a 
wise man either to change for their sakes, or, by repeating 
his application, to expose himi^elf to the same iU success. 

CsBsar had at this time obtained many dangerous victories 
over warlike nations, and had fallen qpeii the Germans, though 
at peace with the Romans, and slain three hundred thousand 
of them. Many of the citizens. On this occasion, voted a pub- 
lic thanksgiving; but Cato was of a different opinion, and said^ 
— ^^ That Caesar should be given up to the nations he had injur- 
ed, that his conduct might not bring a curse upon the city; yet 
the gods,'* he said, " ought to be thanked, notwithstanding;, 
that the soldiers had not suffered for the madness and wicked- 
ness of their general, but that they had in mercy spared the 
state/' Caesar, upon this, sent letters to the senate, full of in.- 
vectives against (Jato. When they were read, Cato rose with 
great calmness, and in a sjjeech so regular that it seemed pre- 
meditated, said, that, with regard to the letters, as thev con- 
tained nothing but a little of Caesarjs buffoonery, they deserv- 
ed not to be answered: and then laying open the whole plan 
of Caesar's conduct, more like a friend who knew his bosom 
counsels than an enemy, he showed the senate that it was not 
the Britons* or the Gauls they had to fear, But Caesar himsel£ 
This alarmed them so much, that Caesar's friends were sorry 
they had produced the letters that occasioned it Nothing, 
however, was then resolved upon; only it was debated con- 
cerning the propriety of appointing a successor to Caesar; and 
when Caesar's friends required, that, in case thereof, Pompey 
too should relinquish his army, and give up his provinces, — ■ 
*^ Now," cried Cato, " is coming to pass the event that I foi'e- 
told.t It is obvious that Caesar will have recourse to arms, 

* Amiot thinks we ougcht to read Tt^/utetruv, an(i not Bpntyyon'. 

f But was not this very impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vain sacrifice to 
his ambition of prophecy? Csesar could not long remain unacquainted with 
what had passed in the senate; and Cato*s observation on this occasion was 
not much more discreet than it would be to tell a madman, who had a flam- 
beau in his hand, that he intended to bum a house. Cato, in our opinion, 
with all his virtue, contributed no less to the destruction of the common- 
wealth than Caesar himself. Wherefore did he idly exasperate that ambi- 
tious man, by objecting against a public thanksgiving for his victories? 
There was a prejudice m Siat part of Cato's conduct, -Which had but the 
diadow of virtue to support it. Nay, it is more than probable that it waa 
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And that the power which he has obtained bv deceiving the 
people, he will make use of to enslave them. '^ However^ Ca- 
to had but little influence out pf the senate, for the people were 
bent on aggrandizing Caesar; and even the senate, while con- 
vinced by the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the i\ews was brought that Caesar had taken Arimi- 
num, and was advancing with his army towards Rome: the 
people in general, and even Pompey, cast their eyes upon Ca- 
to, as on the only person who had foreseen the original de- 
signs of Caesar: " Had ye then," said Cato, "attended to my 
counsels, you would neither now have feared the pow^r of oixe 
man, nor would it h^ve been in one man that you should have 
placed your hopes." Pompey answered, that ** Cato had in- 
deed been a better prophet, but that he had himself acted a 
more friendly part?' And Cato then advised the senate to 
put every thing into the hands of Pompey; — " For the authors 
of great evils," he said, " knew best now to remove them." 
As Pompey perceived that^ hb forces wer^ insufficient, and 
even the few that he had by no means hearty in his. cause, he 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato being determined to 
follow him, sent his youngest son to Munatius, who was in the 
country of the Brutii, and took the eldest sdong with him. A3 
his family, and particularly his daughters, wanted a proper su- 
perintendent, h^ took Marcia agaiii, who was then a rich 
widows for Hortensius was dead, and had left her his whole 
estate. This circumstance gave C^sar occasion to reproach 
Cato with his av%rice/ and to call hin^ the* mercenary husband* 
— "Tor why," said he, " did he part wrthj^if he had occa- 
sion for her himself ? And if keifad.nQ{'j90casidh for her, why 
did he take, her again?. The reason^ plxwous. It was the 
wealth of Horten§ius^\He^'leiittWjp%ung man his wife that 
he might make her a rich widow.f"^ But in answer to this, 
one need only quote that passage of Euripides,*— 



« Call Hercules a cowiird! 



9f 



For it would be equally absurd' to. reproach Cato with covet- 
ousness, as it would be to charge Hercules with want of cou- 
rage. Whether the conduct oiTCato was altogether unexcep- 
tionable in this affair is another question. However, as soon as 
he had married Marcia, hegavje her the charge of his family, 
and followed Pompey. 
From that time, it is said, that he neither cut his bair, nor 

» 

out of spite to Cxaar that Cato gave the whole consular power to Pompey. 
It must be remembered that Caesar had debauched Cato's sistMr. 
* This passage is in the first act of the Harcuka Fureru, 
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shaved his beard, nor wore a garland; but was uniform in hi» 
dress, as in his anguish for his country. On which side soever 
victory might for a while declare, he changed not, on that ac- 
count, his habit Being appointed to the government of Sicily, 
he passed oyer to Syracuse; and finding that Asinius Pollio 
was arrived at Messania with a detachment from the enemy, 
he sent to him to demand the reason of his coming; but Polho 
only answered his question by another, and demanded of Cato 
to know the cause of these revolutions. When he was inform- 
ed that Pompey had evacuated Italv, and was encamped at 
Dvrrhachium, — ^^ How mysterious,^' said he, " are the ways 
oi Providence! When Pompey neither acted upon the princi- 
ples of wisdoni, nor of justice, he w^s- invincible; but now that 
ne would save the liberties of his country, his good fortune 
seems to have forsaken him. Asinius (he said) he could easi- 
ly drive out of Sicily; but as greater supplies ^ere at hand, 
he was unwilling to involve the island in war." He, there- 
fore, advised the Syracusans to consult their safety by joining 
the stronger party, and soon after set sail. When he came to 
Pompey, nis constant sentiments were, that the war should be 
procrastinated in hopes of peace; for that if they came to blows, 
which party soever might be successful, the event would be 
decisive against the liberties of the state. He also prevailed 
on Pompey, and the council of war, that neither any city sub- 
ject to the Romans should be sacked^ nor any Roman killed, 
except in the field of battle. By this he gained great glory, 
and brought over many, , by his humanity, to the interest of 
Pompey. ... 

When he went into Aslafor the purpose of raising men and 
ships, he took with him his sister Servilia, and a little boy that 
she had by Luculhis; for^ since the death of her husband, she 
had lived with him; and this circumstance of putting herself 
under the eye of Cato, and of following him through the se- 
vere discipline of camps, greatly recovered her reputation; yet 
Caesar did ivot fail to censure Cato even on her account. 

Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think that they 
had much need of Cato's assistance, yet he brought over the 
Rhodians to their interest; and there leaving his sister Servilia 
and her son, he joined Pompey^s forces, which were now on a 
respectable footing, both by sea and land. It was on this oc- 
casion that Pompey discovered his final views. At first he 
intended to have given Cato the supreme naval command; and 
he had then no fewer than five hundred men of war, besides 
an infinite number of open galleys and tenders. Reflecting, 
however, or reminded by his friends, that Cato's great prin- 
ciple was on all occasions to rescue the commonwealth from 
the government of an individual; and that, if invested with so 
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considerable a power hhnself, the moment Caesar should be 
vanquished, he would oblice Pompey too to lay down his 
arms, and submit \o the laws; he changed his intentions, 
though he had already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the 
command of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however, 
was not abated by this conduct When they were on the eve 
of a battle at DyrrhacKium Pompey himself addressed and en- 
couraged the army, and ordered his officers to do the same. 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were coldly received. But 
when Cato rose, and spoke upon the principles of philosophy 
concerning liberty, virtue, death, and glory: when, by his im- 
passioned action, he showed that he felt wnat he spoke, and 
that his eloquence took its glowing colours from his soul; when 
he concluded with an invocation to the gods, as witnesses of 
their efforts for the preservation of their country, the plaudits 
of the army rent the skies, and the generals marched on in full 
confidence of victory. They fought and were victorious; 
thoueh Caesar's good genius availed him of the frigid caution 
and diflSdence of Pompey, and rendered the victory incom- 
plete. But these things have been mentioned in the life of 
jPompey. Amid the general jqy that followed this success, 
Cato alone mourned over his country, ahd bewailed that fatal 
and cruel ambition, which covered the field with the bodies of 
citizens, fallen hy the hands of each other. When Pompey, 
in pursuit of Caesar, proceeded to Thessaly, and left in Dy rrha- 
chium a large quantity of arms ami treasure^ together with 
some friends and relations, he gave the whole in charge to 
Cato, with the command of fifteen cohorts only; for still he 
was afraid of his' republican principles. If -he should be van- 
quished, indeed, he knew he would be faithful to him; but if 
he should be victor, he knew, at the same time, that he would 
not permit him to reap the reward of conquest in the sweets of 
absolute power. Cato, however, had the satisfaction of being 
attended Dy many illustrious persons in Dyrrhachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Phar$alia, Cato, determined, in 
case of Pompey's death, to conduct the people under his charge 
to Italy, and then to retire into exile, tar from the cognizance 
of the power of the tyrant; but if Pompey survived, he was 
resolved to keep his little forces together for him. With this 
design, he passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed: 
and would there have resigned his command to Cicero, be- 
cause he had been consul, and himself only prsetor. But Ci- 
cero declined it, and set sail for Italy. Pompey the younger 
resented this defection, and was about to lay violent hands on 
Cicero and some others, but Cato preventied him by private 
expostulation, and thus saved the lives both (rf* Cicero and the 
rest 
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Cato, upon a supposition that Pompey the Gr^at would 
make his escape into Egypt or Libya, prepared to follow him, 
together with his little force, after having first given, to such 
as chose it, tiie liberty of staying behind. As soon as he had 
reached tlie African coast, ne met with Sextus, Pompey's 
younger son, who acquainted him with the death of his father. 
This greatly afflicted the little band; but as Pompey was no 
more, they unanimously resolved to have no otiier leader than 
Cato. Cato, out of compassion to the honest men that had 
put Uieir confidence in him, and because he would not leave 
them destitute in a foreisn country, took upon him the com- 
mand. He first made for Cyrene, and was received by tjie 
people, though they had before shut their gates against La- 
(ienus. Here he understood that Scipio, JPompey's father-in- 
law, was entertained by Juba; and that Appius Varus, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of Africa, had joined them 
witti his forces. Cato, theirefore, resolved to march to them 
by land, as it was no^y wihter. He had got together a great 
many asses to carry water, and furnished himself also with 
cattle and other victualling provisions, as well as with a num- 
ber of carriages. He had likewise in his train some of the 
people called Psylli,* who obviate the bad .effects of the bite 
of serpents by sucking out the poison, and deprive the ser- 
pents themselves of their ferocity by their charms. During 
a continued march for seven days, he was always foremost, 
though he made use of neither horse nor chariot Ever after 

• These people were so called from their king* P»f llus, whose tomb wa» 
in the re^on of tiie Syrtes. Varro tell sua, that to tiy the legitimacy of 
their children, they suifer them to be bitten by a venomous serpent; and 
if they survive the wound, tliey conclude that they are not spurious. Crates 
Pergamenus says there were a people of this kind at Paros on the Helles- 
pont called Ophiog-enes, whose touch alone was a cure for the bite of r. 
serpent. Celsus observes that the Psylli suck out the poison fix)m the 
wound, not by any superior skill or quality, but because they have courag-e 
enough to do it. St>me writers have asserted that the Psylli have an innate 
quality in their constitution that is poisonous to serpents; and that the smell 
of it throws them into a profound sleep. Pliny maintains, that every man 
has in himself a natural poison fo^ serpents; and that those creatures wiH 
•bun the human saUva, as they would boiling water. The fasting saliva, in 
particular, if it comes within their mouths, kilte them immediately. If, 
therefore, we may believe that the human saliva is an antidote to the poison 
of a serpent, we shall have no occasion to believe, at the same time, that 
the Psylli were endowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that 
their success in these operations arose, as Celsus says^ Ex audaeid usu cart' 
firmatd. However, they made a considerable trade of it; and we are as- 
sured, that they. have been known to import the African serpents into Italy 
and other countries, to increase their g^in. Pliny says, they brought scQr< 
piona into Sicily, but they wo\dd not live in that island. 
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ihe unforicn;ite battle of Pharsalia, he ate sitting,* intending 
it as an addiuonal token, of mourning, that he never lay down 
except to sleep. ' 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his designation 
in Libya, with an army of near ten thousand men. The affairs 
of Scipio and Varus were in a bad situation, by reason of the 
misunderstanding and distraction which prevailed between 
them, and which led them to pay their court with great ser- 
vility to Juba, whose wealth and power rendered him intolera- 
bly arrogant. For when he first gave Cato audience, he took 
his place between Scipio and Cato. But Cato took up his 
chairy^and removed it to the other side of Scipio^ thus giving 
him the most honourable place, though he was his enemy, and 
had pul;)lished a libel against him. Cato's adversaries have 
not paid proper regard to his spirit on tliis occasion, but they 
have been ready enough to blame him for putting Philostratus 
in the middle, when be was walking with him one day in Sici- 
ly, though he did it enth-ely out of regard to philosophy. In 
this manner he humbled Juba, who had consicfered Scipio and 
Varus as little more than his lieutenants; and he took care also 
to reconcile ^them to each other. 

The whole army then desired him to take the -command 
upon him; and Scipio and Varus readily ,oflfered to resign it: 
but he said, — ^* He would not transgress the laws, for the 
sake of which fee was waging war with the man who tram- 
pled upon them; nor, when he was only proprastor, take the 
command from a proconmV^ For Scipio had been appointed 
proconsul; and his name inspired the generality with hopes 
of success; for they .thought a Scipio could not be beaten in 
Africa. 

Scipio being established commander-in-chief, to gratify Juba, 
was inclinect to put all the inhabitants ot Utica to the sword, 
and to raze the city, as a place en^ged in the interest of Cae- 
sar. But Cato would not sujpTer it: he inveiighed loudly m 
council against that design, invoking heaven and earth to op- 
pose it; and, with much difficulty, rescued that people out of 
the hands of cruelty. After which, partly on their application, 
and. partly at the request of Scipio> he agreed to take the com- 
mand of the town^ that it might neither willingly, nor unwill- 
ingly fall into the hands of Caesar. Indeed, it was a place very 
convenient and advantageous to those who were masters of it; 
and Cato added much to its strength, as well as. convenience; 
for he brought into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, repaired 
the walls, erected towers, and fortified it with ditches and 

* The consul Yano did the same after the battle of CoRfUB. It was a 
eeremony of mouming. 

Vol. III. 38 
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ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of Utica, and posted 
them in the trenches under his eye; as for the rest of the inhahi 
tants, he kept them close withm the walls; hut, at the same 
time, took great care that they should suffer no injury of any 
kind from the Romans. And by the supply of arms, of money 
and provisions, which he sent in great quantities to the camp, 
Utica came to be considered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he nov^ gave to 
Scipio, — ^^ Not to risk a battle witli an able and experienced 
warrior, but to take the advantage of time, which most effec- 
tually blasts the growth of tyranny." Scipio, however, fn his 
rashness, despised these counsels, and once even scrupled not 
to reproach uato with cowardice; asking him,-— "Whether he 
could not be satisfied with sitting istill himself within waUs 
and bars, unless he hindered others from taking bolder mea- 
sures upon occasion?" Cato wrote back, — ^' That he was ready 
to cross over into Italy with the horse and foot which he had 
brought into Africa, and, by bringing Caesar upon himself, to 
draw him from his design against Scipio." But Scipio only 
ridiculed the proposal; apd it was plain that Cato now repent- 
ed his giving up to him the command, since he saw that Scipio 
would take no rational scheme for the conduct of the war; and 
that if he should, beyond all expectation, succeed, he would 
behave with no kind of moderation to the citizens. It was, 
therefore, Cato^s judgment, and he often declared it to his 
friends, — " That, oy reason of the incapacity and rashness of 
the generals, he could hope no good end of the war; and that, 
even if victory should declare for them, and Caesar be destroy- 
ed, for his part, he would not stay at Rome, but fly from the 
cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who already threw out in- 
solent menaces against many of the Romans." 

The thing came to pass sooner than he expected. About 
midniffht a person arrived from the army, whence he had been 
three days in cominff, with news that a great battle had been 
fought at Thapsus; that all was lost; that Caesar was master of 
both the camps; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a few 
troops which had escaped the general slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of Utica, as might 
be expected amidst the apprehensions of night and war, were 
in the utmost distraction, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls. But Cato' making his appearance among 
the citizens, who were running up ana down the streets with 
s;reat confusion and clamoUr, encouraged- them in the best 
manner he could." To remove the violence of terror and as- 
tonishment, he told them the case might not be so bad as it 
was represented, the misfortune being possibly exaggerated by 
report; and thus he calmed the oresent tumult As soon as it 
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was light, he sinhmobed to the temple of Jupiter the three 
hundred, whom he made use of as a council. These were the 
Romans who trafficked there in merchandise and exchange of 
money; and to them he added all the senators and their son^. 
While they were assembling, he entered the house with great 
composure and firmness of^look, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened; and read a book which he' had in his handf; 
This contained an account of the stores, the corn, the arms, 
and other implements of war; and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter, — " With com- 
mending the three hundred for the extraordinary alacrity and 
fidelity mey had showed in serving the public cause with their 
purses, their persons, and their counsels, and exhorting them 
not to entertain different views, or to endeavour to save them- 
selves by flight. Tor (continued he) if you k^ep, in a body, 
Caesar will not hold you in such cont-empt if you continue the 
war; and you will be more likely to be spared if you have re- 
course to submissit>n. I desire you will consider the point 
thoroughly, and what resolution soever you may take, 1 will 
not blame you. If you are inclined to go with the stream of 
fortune,' I shall impute the change to the necessity of the 
times. If you bear up against their threatening aspect, and 
continue to face danger in the 6ause of liberty, I will be your 
fellow-soldier as well as captain, till our country has experi- 
enced the last issues of her fate: our country, which is not in 
Utica or AdrymetUm, buft Rome; and she, in her vast re- 
sources, has pften recovered herse|f from greater falls' than 
this. Many resources we certainly have at present^ and the 
principal is, that we have to contend with a man whose occa- 
sions oblige him to attend various objects. Spain is gone over 
to young Pompey; and Rome, as yet unaccustomed to the 
yoke,, is ready to spurn it from her/ and to^ rise on any pros- 
pect of change. Nor is danger to be declined. In this you 
may take your enemy for a pattern^i who is prodigal of his 
blood in the i^ost iniquitous causet whereas, if you succeed, 
you will live extremely happy; if you miscarry, the uncer- 
tainties of war will be terminated with a glorious death. How- 
ever, deliberate among yourselves as to the steps yoii should 
take, first entreating heaven to prosper your aeterminations 
in a manner worthy the courage and zeal you have already 
shown." 

This speech of Cato inspired some with confidence, and 
even with hope^ and the generality were so much affected with 
his intrepid, nis generous, and humane turn of mind, that they 
almost forgot their present danger; and looking upon him as 
the only general that was invincible, and superior to all {oy- . 
me, they desired him to <^ make what use he thought proper 
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of their fortunes and their arms; for that it was better to dio 
under his banner than to save their lives at the expense of be- 
traying so much virtue.*' One of the council observed the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchising tlie slaves, and many, 
commended the motion. Cato, however, said, — " He would 
not do that, because it was neither just nor lawful: but such 
as their masters would voluntarily discharge, he would receive, 
provided thsiy were of proper age to bear arms/' This many 
promised to do; and Cato withdrew, after having ordered lists 
to be made out of all that should offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba and 
Scipio. Juba, whp lay with a small corps concealed in the 
mountains, desired to know Cato's intentions; proposing to 
wait for him if he left Utica, or to assist him if he chose to 
stand a siege. Scipio also lay at anchor under a promontory 
near Utica, expecting an answer on the same account 

Cato thought it advisable to keep the messengers till he 
should know the final determination of the three hundred. All 
the patrician order, with great readiness, enfranchised and 
arnied their slaves; hut as for the three hundred, who dwelt in 
traffic and loans of money at High interest, and whose slaves 
were a considerable part of their fortune, the impression which 
Cato's speech had made upon them did not last long. As 
some bodies easily receive heat, and as easily grow cold again 
when the fire is removed, so the sight of Cato warmed and li- 
beralized these traders; but when tnev came to consider the 
matter among themselves, the dread of Caesar soon put to 
flight their reverence for Cato and for virtue. For thus they 
talked, — '^ What are we, and what is the man whose orders 
we refuse to receive? Is it not Caesar, into whose hands the 
whole power of the Roman empire is lallen? And isurely none 
of us is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a time 
when their fears make all n^en entertain sentiments beneath 
their dignity: shall we, in Utica, fight for the liberty of Rome 
with a man against whom Cato and Pompey the Great durst 
not make a stand in Italy? Shall we enfranchise our slaves to 
oppose Caesar, who have no more liberty ourselves than that 
conqueror is pleased to leave us? Ah! wretches that we are! 
Let us at last know ourselves, and send deputies to intercede 
with him for mercy. '^ This was the language of the most mo • 
derate among the three hundred; but the greatest part of them 
lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could seize 
upon them they should more easily make their peace with Cae- 
sar. Cato suspected the. change, but made no remonstrances 
against it: he only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a dis- 
tance from Utica, because the three hundred were not to be 
depended upon. 
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In the meantime, a considerable body of cavalry, who had 
escaped out of the battle approached Utica, and despatched 
three men to Cato, though they could come to no unanimous 
resolution: for some werB for joining Juba, some Cato> and 
others were afraid to enter Utica. This account being brx)ught 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business 
of the three hundred, and quietly take down the names of such 
as oflfered to set free their slaves, without pretending to use 
the least compulsion. Then he went out of the town, taking 
the senators with him, to a conference with the principal oflS- 
cers of the cavalry. He. entreated their officers not to aban- 
don so many Roman senators^ nor to choose Juba rather than 
Cato, for their general, but to join and mutually contribute to 
each other's safety, by entering the city, which was impregna 
hie in point of strength, and had provisions and every thing 
necessary for defence for many years. The senators second- 
ed this application with prayers and tears. The oflBcers went 
tb consuu the troops under their command; and Cato with the 
senators, sat-4own upon one of the mounds to. wait their an- 
swer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, inveighing 
against the three hundred,, who, he said, behaved in a very dis- 
orderly manner, and wpre raising commotions in the city; 
Upon this, many of the senators thought their condition des- 
perate, and save into the utn^ost expressions of grief; but Cato 
^ideavoured to encourage them, and requested trie three hun- 
dred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the proposals of the 
cavalry. The answer from' them was, — ^^ That they bad no 
desire to be in the pay of Juba; nor did they fear Csesar while 
they should haye Cate for dieir general; but to be shut up with 
Uticans, Phoenicians who would change with the wind, was a 
circunistance which they could not bear to think of: for (said 
they) if they, are quiet no w„ yet when Caesar arrives they will 
betray us, and conspire our destruction. Whoever, therefore, 
desires us to range under his banners there, must first expel 
the Uticans, or put them to the sword, and then call us into a 
place clear of enemies and barbarians,'^ These proposals ap- 
peared to Cato extremely barbarous and savage: however, he 
mildly answered, — " That he would talk to the three hundred 
about them." Then entering the^ city again, he applied to 
that set of men, who now no longer, out of reverence to him, 
dissembled or palliated their designs. They openly expressed 
their resentment, that any citizens should presume to lead 
them against Caesar, with whom all contest was beyond their 
power and. their hopes. Nav, some went «o far as to Say^ — 
^ That the senators ought to be detained -in the town till Caewr 

Vol. in. 3L 33* 
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I 
came/' Cdto let this pass as if he-heard it not; and, indeed, he 
was a little deafl 

But beinff informed that the cavalry were marching off, he 
was afraid tnat the three hundred would take some desperate 
step with respect to the senators; and he therefore went in pur- 
suit of them with "his friends. As he found they wer^ got un- 
der march, he rode after them. It was^ with pleasure they 
saw him approach^ aiid they exhorted him to go with them, 
and save his life with theirs. On this occasion, it is said, that 
Cato shed tears, while he interceded with extended hands in 
behalf of the senators. He even turned the heads of some of 
their horses, and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed 
with them to stay at least that day, to secure the retreat of the 
senators. 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
charge^ of the gates to some, and the citadel to others, the 
three hundred were under great apprehensions of being pun- 
ished for their inconstancy^, and sent to beg of Cato, by all 
means, to come and speak to them. Biit the senators would 
not suffer him to go- They said they would never let their 
guardian and deliverer come into the hands of such perfidious 
and traitorous men. It was now, indeed^ that Cato's virtue * 
appeared to all ranks of men in Utica in the clearest light, and 
commanded the highest love and admiration. Nothing could be 
more evident, than that the most perfect integrity was the 

fuide of his actions. He had long resolved to put an end to 
is being, and yet he submitted to inexpressible labours, cares, 
and conflicts for others, that, after he had secured their lives, 
he might relinquish his own: for his intentions in that respect 
were obvous enough, though he endeavoured to conceal them. 
Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as well as he 
could, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred: — ^^ They 
thanked him for the favour, and entreated him to trust them 
and make use of their services; but as they were not Catos, nor 
had Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he wOuId pity their 
weakness. They told him they had resolved to send deputies 
to CaBsar, to intercede first and principally for Cato. If that re- 
quest should not be granted, they would have no obligation to 
him for any favour to themselves; but as long as they had 
breath, would fight for Cato.'* Cato made his acknowledg- 
ments for their regard, and advised them to send immediatehr 
to intercede for themselves:—" For me," said he, " intercede 
not It is for the conquered to turn suppliants, and for those 
who have done an injury to beg pardon. For my part, I have 
been unconquered through life, and superior in the thing I 
wished to be, for in justice and honour I am Caesar's superior. 
Cesar is the vanquisiied, the falling man, being now clearly 
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convicted of those designs against his country which he had 
long denied/' 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred, he left them; 
and being informed that Caesar was already on his march to 
Utica, — ^'f Strange!" said he, " it seems he takes us for men." 
He then went to the senators, and desired them to hasten their 
flight while the cavalry remained. He likewise shut all the 
gates except th^t which leads to the sea; appoirtted ships for 
those who were to depart; provided for good order in the 
town; redressed grievances; composed disturbances; and fur- 
nished all who wanted with the necessary provisions for the 
voyage. About this time Marcus Octavius* approached the 
place with two legions; and, as*soon as he had encamped, sent 
to desire Cato to settle with him the business of the command. 
Cato gave the messengers no answer, but turning to his friends, 
said, — ^^ Need we wonder that our cause has not prospered, 
when we retain our ambition on the very brink of ruin?'' 

In the meantime, having intelligence that the cavalry, at 
their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticans as law- 
ful prize, he hastened up to them: and snatched the plunder 
out of the hands (^-the foremost: upon which they all threw 
down what they had got, and retired in silence, dejected and 
ashamed. He then assembled the Uticans, and applied to them 
m behalf of the three hundred, desiring them not to exasperate 
Csesar against those Romans, but to act in concert with them, 
and consult each other's safety. After which, he returned to 
the sea-side to look upon the embarkation; and such of his 
friends and acquaintances as lie could persuade to go, he em- 
braced, and dismissed with great marks of affection. His son 
was not willing to go with the rest; and he thought it was not 
right to insist on his leaving a father he was so lond of. There 
was one Statyllius,t a young man, who affected a firmness and 
resolution above his years, and in all respects studied to appear 
like Cato, superior to passion. As this young man's enmity to 
Caesar Was well known, Cato desired him by all means to take 
ship with the rest; and when he found him bent upon staying, 
he turned to Apollonides the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripa- 
tetic, and said, — *' It is your business to reduce this man's ex- 
travagance of mind, and to make him see what is for his good." 
He now dismissed all except such as had business of import- 
ance with him; and upon these he spent that night and- great 
part of the day following. 

• The same who commanded Poinpey*s fleet. 

f This brave young Roman was the same who, after the battle of Philip- 
pi went through the enemy to inquire into the condition of Bnitus's camp, 
and was slaki in his return by Caesar's soMien, 
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Lucius Caesar, a relation of the conqueror, who intended to 
intercede for the three hundred, desired Cato to assist him in 
oomposing a suitable speech: — ^^ I shall think it an honour to 
become the most humble suppliant, and even to throw myself 
at his feet'* Cato, however, would not suffer it: — ^^ If I chose 
to be indebted,'' said he, " to Caesar for my life, I ought to go 
in person and without any mediator; but 1 will not have any 
obligation to a tyrant in a business by which he subverts the 
laws. And he does subvert the laws, by saving, as a master, 
those over whom he has no right of authority. Nevertheless, 
we will consider, if you please, how to make your application 
more effectual in behalf of the three hundred." 

After he had spent some time with Lucius Caesar upon this 
affair, he recommended his son and friends to his protection, 
conducted him a little on his \yay, and then took his leave, and 
retired to his own house. His son and the rest of his friends 
being assembled there, he discoursed with them a considerable 
time; and among other things, charged the young man to take 
no share in the administration: — ^^ For the state of affairs," 
said he, " is such,. that it is impossible for you to fill any office 
in a manner worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwise would be 
unworthy of yourself." 

In the evening he went to the bath; where bethinking him* 
self of Statyllius, he called out aloud to ApoUonides, and 
said, — ^^ Have you taken down the pride of that young man? 
and is he gone without bidding us farewell?" <* No, indeed,'' 
answered the philosopher, " we have taken a great deal ol 
pains with him, but he continues as lofty and resolute as ever, 
lie says, he will stay, and certainly follow your conduct.'* 
Cato theu smiled, and said, — ^^ That will soon be seen." 

After bathing he went to supper, with a large company, at 
which he sat, as he had always done since the oattle of rhar- 
salia; for (as we observed above) he never now lay down except 
to sleep. All his friends, and the magistrates of Utica,'supped 
with him. After supper the wine was seasoned with much 
wit and learning; and many questions in philosophy were pro- 
posed and discussed. In the course of tne conversation tney 
came to the paradoxes of the Stoics, (for so their maxims are 
commonly called,) and to this in particular, — ^^ That the good 
man only is free, and all bad men are slaves."* The Peripa- 
tetic, in pursuance of his principles, took up the argument 
against it; upon which Cato attacked him witn great warmth, 
and in a louder and more vehement accent than usual, carried 
on a most spirited discourse to a considerable length. From 
the tenor of it the whole company perceived he had determin- 

• This was not only the sentiment of the Stoics, but of Socrates. 
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^ to put an end to his being, to extricate himself from the 
hard conditions on which he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence the consequence 
of his discourse, he endeavoured to recover the spirits of his 
guests, and to remove their suspicions, by talking of their 
present affairs, and expressing his fears both for his friends 
and partisans who were. upon their voyage, and for those who 
liad to make their way tlirough dry deserts and a barbarous 
country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his usual eve- 
ning walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the guards 
such orders as the occasion required, and then retired to his 
chamber. The extraordinary ardour with which he embraced 
his son and his friends at this painting recalled all their suspi- 
cions. ' He lay down, and began to read Plato's book on the 
Immortality of Uie Soul;_but before he had gone through with 
it, he looked up, and took notice that his sword was not at the 
head of his bed, where it used to hang; for his son had taken 
it avvray while he was at supper. He, therefore, called his ser- 
vant, and asked him who had taken away his sword? As the 
servant made no answer, he returned to his book; and after a 
while, without any. appearance of haste or hurry, as if it was 
only by accident that he called for .the sword, he ordered him 
to bring it. The servant still delayed to bring it, and he had 
patience till he had read out his book; but then he called his 
servants one by one, and in a louder tone demanded his sword. 
At last he struck one of them such a blow on the mouth that 
he hurt his own hand; and growii^ jnore angry, and raising 
his voice still higher, he cried, — ^^ Fam betrayed, and deliver- 
ed naked to my enemy, by my son and my servants.^' His 
son then ran in with his friends, and tenderly embracing him, 
had recourse to tears and entreaties. But Cato rose up, and 
with a stern and awful look, thus expressed himself: — ^^' When 
and where did I show any signs ot distraction, that nobody 
offers to dissuade me from any purpose I may seem to be 
wrong in, but I must be hindered from pursuing my resolu* 
tions thus disarmed? And you, young man, why do you npt 
bind your father; bind his hands' behind his back, that when 
Cx'sar comes he may find me utterly incapable of resistance? 
As to a sword, I have no need of it to despatch myself; for if 
I do but hold my breath awhile, pr dash my head against the 
wall, it will answer the purpose as well. " 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man went out 
of the chamber weeping, and with him all the rest, except De- 
metrius and Apollonides. To these philosophers he address- 
ed himself in a milder tone; — ^ Are you also determined to 
make a man of my age lite whether ne wiU or vl<^^ K:s!^^^s:^ 
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you sit hei'e in silence to watch me? Or do you bring any ar- 
guments to prove, that, now Cato has no hopes from any othei 
quarter, it is no dishonour to beg mercy of his enemy? Why 
ao not you begin a lecture to inform me better, that, dismissing 
the opinions in which you and I have lived, we may, through 
Caesar^s means, grow wiser, and so have a still greater obliga* 
tion to him? As yet I have determined nothing with respect 
to myself; but I ought to have it in my power to put my pur- 
pose in execution when I have formed it. And, indeed, I 
shall in some measure consult with you, for I shall proceed in 
my deliberations upon the principles of your philosophy. Be 
satisfied then, and go tell my son, if persuasion will not do, 
not to have recourse to constraint.^' 

They made no answer, but went out; the tears falling from 
their eyes as they withdrew. The sword was sent in by a lit- 
tle boy. He drew, and ^examined it; and finding the point 
and the edge good, — " Now,'' said he, **' I am master of my- 
self." Then laying down the sword, he took up the book 
again, and, it is said, he perused the whole twice.* After 
which he slept so sound, that he Was heard by those who were 
in waiting without. About midnight he called for two of his 
freedmen, Cleanthes the physician, and Butas, whom he ge- 
nerally employed about public business. The latter he senl 
to the port, to see whether all the Romans had put off to sea, 
and brmg him word. 

In the meantime, he ordered the physician to dress his hand, 
which was inflamed by the blow ne had given his servant 
This was some consolation to the whole house, for now they 
thought he had dropt his design against his life. Soon after 
this,Butas returned, and informed them that they were all got 
off except Crassus, who had been detained by'some business, 
but that he intended to embark very soon, though the wind' 
blew hard, and the sea was tempestuous. Cato, at this news, 
sighed in pity of his friends at sea, and sent Butas again, that 
if any of them happened to have put back, and should be in 
want of any thing, he might acquamt him With it 

By this time the birds began to sing,t and Cato fell again into 
a little slumber. Butas^ at his return, told him all was quiet 
in the harbour; upon which Cato ordered him to shut the door, 
having first stretched himself on the bed, as if he designed to 
sleep out the rest of the night; but after Butas was gone, h^ 
drew his sword, and stabbea himself under the breast How 
ever, he could not strike hard enough on account of the inflam 
mation in his hand, and, therefore, did not presently expire, 

* Yet this very dialo^e condemns suicide in the strongest terms. 
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but in the struggle with death fell from the bed, and threw 
down a little geometrical table that stood by. 

The noise saarming the servants, they cried out, and his son 
and his friends immediately entered the room. They found 
him weltering in his blood, and his bowels fallen out: at the 
same time he was alive, and looked upon them. They were 
struck with inexpressible horror. The physician approached 
to examine the wounds and finding his bowels uninjured, he 
put them up, and began to sew up me wound. But as soon as 
Cato came a little to himself, he thrust away the physician, 
tore open the wound, plucked out his own bowels, and imme- 
diately expired. 

In less time than one would think all the family could be in- 
formed of this sad event, the three hundred were at the door; 
and a little after all the people of Utica thronged about it, with 
one voice calling him " their benefactoi*,' their saviour, the only 
free and unconquered man.^' This they did, though, at the 
same time, they nad intelligence that Caesar was approaching. 
Neither fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor the factious 
disputes that prevailed among themselves, could divert them 
from doing honour to Cato.- They adorned the body in a 
niagnificent manner, and, after a splendid procession, nuried 
it near the sea; where now stands nis statue, with a sword in 
the right hand. 

This ereat business over, they began to take measures for 
saving tnemselves and their city. Caesar had been informed 
by persons who went to surrender themselves, that Cato re- 
mained in Utica without any thoughts of flight; that he pro- 
vided for the escape of others, indeed, but that himself, with 
his friends and his son, lived there without any appearance of 
fear or apprehension. Upon these circumstances he could 
form no probable conjecture. 

However, as it was a great point with him to get him into 
his hands, he advanced to the place with his army with all pos- 
sible expedition; and when he had intelligence of Cato's death, 
he is reported to have uttered this short sentence: — " Cato, I 
envy thee thy death, since thou couldst envy me the glory of 
saving thy life." Indeed, if Cato had deigned to owe his life 
to Caesar, he would notso much have tarnished his own ho- 
nour, as have added to that of the conqueror. What might 
have been the event is uncertain, but, in all probability, Caesar 
would have inclined to the merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of fortv-eight His son suffered no- 
thing from Caesar; but, it is said, he was raliier immoral, and 
that ne was censured for his conduct with respect to women. 
In Cappadocia he lodged at the house of Marpnadates, one of 
the royal family, who had a very handsome wife; and as he 
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•taid there a longer time than decency could warrant, such 
jokes as these were passed upon* him: — ^Cato goes the mor- 
row ^ter the thirtieth day of the month." ** Porcius and 
Marphadates are two friends who have hut One Motd;" for the 
wife of Marphadates was named Fsyche, which signifies 9ouL 
^^ Cato is a great and generous man, and has a royal 9ouL** 
Nevertheless,^ he wipcS off all aspersions by his dieath: for, 
fighting at Philippi against Octavius Caesar and Antony, in the 
<:ause of liberty, after his party ^ve way, he disdained to fly. 
Instead of slipping out of the action, he challenged the enemy 
to try their strength with Cato; he animated sucn of his troops 
as had stood their ^ound, and fell, acknowledged by his ad- 
versaries as ^ prodigy of valour. 

Gate's daugnter was much more admired for her virtues. 
She was not inferior to her father, either in prudence or in for- 
titude; for, being married to Brutus, who killed OsBsar, she 
was trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, and put a period 
to her life in a manner worthy of her birth and of her virtue^ 9s 
we have related in the life of Brutus. 

As for Statylliusj-who promised to imitate the pattern of 
Cato, he would have despatched himself soon after him, but 
was prevented by the pnilosophers. IJe • approved himself 
afterwards to Brutus a faithful and able officer, and fell in the 
battle of Philippi. 
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It is hot without appearance of probability that some think 
the fable of Ixion designed to represent the fate of ambitious 
men. Ixion took a cloud instead of Juno to his arl^s, and the 
Centaurs were the offspring of their embrace: the ambitious 
embrace honour, which is only the image of virtue; and, go- 
verned by different impulses, actuated by emulation and all tne 
varietv of passions, they produce nothmg pure and eenuine; 
the whole issue is of a preposterous kind« The shepnerds in 
Sophocles say of their nocks, — 

^These tire our subjects, yet we serve them. 

And listen to tlieir mate command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those jgreat statesmen who 
mvern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of 
the people. They become slaves to gain the name of magis- 
trates and rulers. As in a ship, those at the oar can see what 
is before them better than the pilot, and yet are often looking 
back to him for orders: so they who take their measures of ao- 
minlstradon only with^ a vew to popular applause, are called 
governors indeed, but, in fact, are no more man slaves of th« 
people. 

The complete, the honest statesman, has no farther regard to 
the public opinion, than as the confidence it gains him facilitates 
his designs, and crowns them with success. An ambitious 
young man may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his 
great and good actions, and to expect his portion of fame; for 
virtues, as Theophrastus says, when they first begin to grow in 
persons of that age and disposition, are cherished and strength- 
ened by praise, and afterwards increase in proportion as the love 
a^jAory increases. But an immoderate passion for fame in all 
Taurs is dangerous, and in political matters destructive. For^ 
^ uned to great authority, this passion drives all that are pos- 
sessed with it into folly and madness, while they no longer think 
that glorious which is good, but account whatever is glorious to 
be a£o good and honest Therefore, as Phocion said to An* 
tipater, when he desired something of him inconsistent with 
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justice, — ^^ You can not have Phocion for your friend and flat- 
terer too," this, or something like it, should he said to the 
multitude, — '* You can not have tlie same man both for your 
governor and your slave;" for that would be no more than 
exemplifying tne fable of the serpent The tail, it seems, one 
day quarrelled with the head, and, instead of being forced al- 
ways to follow, insisted that it should lead in its turn. Ac- 
cordingly, the tail undertook the chstrge, and as it moved for- 
ward at all adventures, it tore itself in a terrible manner; and 
the head, which was thus obliged, against nature, to follow a 
guide that could neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in its 
turn. We see many under the same predicament, whose ob- 
ject is popularity in all the steps of their administration. At- 
tached entirely to the capricious multitude, they produce such 
disorders as they can neither redress nor restrain. 

These^ observations on |>opularity were suggested to us, by 
considering the effects of it in Uie misfortunes of Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus. In point of disposition, of education, and 
political principles, none could exceed them; yet they were 
ruined, not so much by an immoderate love of glory, as by a 
fear of disgrace, which, in its origin, was not wrong. They 
had been so much obliged to the people for their favour, that 
they were ashamed to be behind-handTwith them in the marks 
of attention. On the contrary, by the most acceptable services, 
they always studied to outdo the honours paid them; and being 
still more honoured on account of those services, the affection 
between them and the people became at last so violent, that it 

forced them into a situation wherein it was in vain to say, 

"Since we are wrong, it would be a shame to persist." la 
the course of the history, these observations occur. 

With those two Romans let us compaie two Spartan kings, 
Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them in popularity. 
Like the Gracchi, they strove to enlarge the privileges of the 
people, and by restoring the just and glorious institutions 
which had long fallen into disuse, they became equally ob- 
noxious to the great, who could not think of parting with the 
superiority which riches gave them, and to which they had 
long been accustomed. These Spartans were not, indeed, 
brothers; but their actions were of tne same kindred and conft* 
plexion: the source of which was this: — 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought avarice and meanness in its train, on the one hand, on 
the other, profusion, effeminacy, luxury, that state soon de- 
viated from its original virtue, and sunk into contempt till the 
reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of Eurjrtion, 
the son of Eudamidas, the sixth in descent from Agesilaus, 
distinguished by his expedition into Asia^ and for his eminence 
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in Greece. Agesilaus was succeeded by his ion Archidamus, 
who was slain by the Messapians at Mandonium in Italy.* 
Acis was the eldest son of Archidamus, and being slain at Me- 

fdopolis by Andpater, and leaving no issue^ was succeeded 
y his brother Eaidamidas. He was succeeded by another 
Archidamus, his son, and that prince by another Eudamidas, 
his son likewise, and the father of that Agis of whom we are 
now speaking. Lednidas, the son of Cleonymus, was of ano- 
ther branch of the family of the Agiadae, the eig^hth in descent 
from that Pausanias who conquered Mardonius at Plataea. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he by ano- 
ther Pausanias, who being banished to Tegea, left his kingdom 
to his eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without issue, was 
succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, who left two sons, 
Agesipolis and Cleomenes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, 
died without issue, and Cleomenes, who succeeded him in uie 
kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acrotatus, left suryiving 
another son Cleonymus, who, however, did not succeed to the 
kingdom, which fell to Areus, the son of Acrotatus and grand- 
son of Cleomenes. Areus being slain at Corinth, the crown 
descended to his son Acrotatus, who was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Megalopolis by the tyrant Aristodemus. He 
left his wife pregnant, and as the child proved to be a son, 
Leonidas the son of Cleonymus took the guardianship of him; 
and his charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
This prince was not agreeable to his people. For though the 
corruptTon was general, and they all grew daily more ana more 
depraved, yet Eeonidas was more remarkable than the rest for 
his deviation from the customs of his ancestors. He had long 
been conversant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particu- 
larly in that of Seleucus, and he had the indiscretion to intro- 
duce the pomp of those courts into a Grecian state, into a king- 
dom where the laws were the rules of government. 

Agis far exceeded, not only him, but almost all the kings 
who reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, in goodness 
of disposition, and dignity of mind. For though brought up 
in the greatest affluence, and in all the indulgence that might 
be expected from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the richest per- 
sons in Lacedaemonia, yet before he reached the age of twenty, 
he declared war against pleasure; and, to prevent any vanity 
which the beauty of his person might have suggested, he dis* 
carded all unnecessary ornament and expense, and constantly 
appeared in a plain Lacedaemonian cloak. In his diet, his bath- 

* We know of no such place to ifcCrndbimif?!. Probably we should read 
Mmdurium, which is a city of Tdpy^ mentioned by the geographers.-— 
Ceilariua, p. 902. 
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ingy and in all hii exercises, he kept close to the Spartan -aim 
plicity; and he often used to say that the crown was no fioirther 
an object of desire to him, than as it might enable him to re- 
store the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptOQis of corruption and distemper in their 
commonwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans had 
entirely destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bring 

S>ld and silver into Laced»mon. Nevertheless, the Agrarian 
w established by Lycurgas still subsbtins, and the lots of 
land descending undiminished from father to son, order and 
equality in some measure remained, which prevented other 
errors from being fatal. But Epitadeus, a man of great autho- 
rity in Sparta, though at the same time Cnctious and ill-natur- 
ed, being appointed one of the ephori, and having a quarrel wiUi 
his son, procured a law that all men should have lioerty to ali 
enate^ their estates in their life-time, or to leave them to whom 
they pleased at their death. It was to indulge his private re- 
sentment, that this man proposed the decree, which others ac<- 
cepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus the 
best institution in the world was abrojgated. Men of fortune 
now extended their landed estates without bounds, not scru 
pling to exclude the right heirs; and property quickly coming 
into a few hands, the rest of the people were poor and misera- 
ble. The latter found no time or opportunity for liberal arts 
and exercises, being obliged to drudge in mean and mechanio 
employments for their bread, and, consequently, looking with 
envy and hatred on the rich. There remained not abote seven 
hundred of the old Spartan families, of which, perhaps, one 
hundred had estates in land. The rest of the city was filled 
with an insignificant rabble, without property or honour, who 
had neither heart nor spirit to defend their country against 
wars abroad, and who were always watching an opportunity 
for changes and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons, Agis thought it a noble undertaking, as in 
fact it was, to bring the citizens again to an equality, and, by 
that means, to replenish Sparta with respectaole inhabitants. 
For this purpose he sounded the inclinations of his subjects. 
The young men listened to him with a readiness far beyond 
his expectation; they adopted the cause of virtue with him, 
and, for the sake of liberty, changed their manner of living, 
with as little objection as they would have changed their ap- 
parel. But most of the old men being far gone in corruption, 

• It was good policy in the kings of England and France to procure laws 
empowering the nobiuty to alienate their estates^ and by that means to re- 
duce their power; for tne nobility in those times were no better than so ma* 
vy petty tyrant*. 
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were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgusy as a fbgitiTe 
slave, when brought back, b of that of nis master. They in- 
veighed, therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present 
Estate of things, and desiring to restore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta. On the other hand, Lysander the son of Libys, Man- 
droclidas the son of Ecphaues, and Agesilaus, not only came 
into his glorious designs, but co-operated with them. 

Lysander had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No man understood the interests of Greece better 
than Mandroclidas, and with his shrewdness and capacity he 
had a proper mixture of spirit As for Agesilaus, he was un- 
cle to the King, and a man of great eloquence, but at the same 
time, effeminate and avaricious. However, he was animated 
to this enterprise by his son Hippomedon, who had distinguish- 
ed himself in many wars, and was respectable on account of the 
attachment of the Spartan youth to his person. It must be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that the thing which really persuaded 
Agesilaus to embark in the design, was the greatness of his 
dehts, which he hoped to be cleared off by a change in the con- 
stitution. 

As soon as A^is had gained him, he endeavoured, with his 
assistance, to bnng his own mother into the scheme. She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by her extensive connections, her 
wealth, and the number of people who owed her money, had 
gi^at influence in Sparta, and a considerable share in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. Upon the first intimation of the 
thmg, she was quite astonishea at it, and dissuaded the young 
man as much as possible from measures which she looked upon 
as neither practicable nor salutary. But Agesilaus showed ner 
that they might easily be brought to bear, and that they would 
prove of the greatest utility to the state. The young prince, 
too, entreated his mother to sacrifice her wealth to the advance- 
ment of his glory, and to indulge his laudable ambition: — -^ It 
is impossible,'* said he," for me ever to vie with other kings 
in point of opulence. The domestics of an Asiatic grandee, 
nay, the servants of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus, 
were richer than all the Spartan kings put togetlier. But if by 
sobriety, by simplicity of provision lor the body, and by great- 
ness of mind, I can do something which shall far excel alltheir 
pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal partition of 
property among all the citizens, I shall really become a great 
king, and have all the honour that such actions demand. '° 

This address changed the opinions of the women. — ^They 
entered into the young man's glorious views; they caught the 
flame of virtue, as it were, by inspiration: and, in their turn, 
hastened Agis to put his scheme in execution. They sent for 
their friends, and recommended the afiair to them; and they did 
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the same to the other matrons, for they knew that the Lace- 
daemonians always hearken to their wives, and that the women 
are permitted to intermeddle more with public business than 
the men are with tiie domestic. This, indfeed, was the princi- 
pal obstruction to Agists enterprise. Great part of the wealth 
of Sparta was now in the hands of the women: consequently, 
they opposed the reformation, not only because they knew they 
must forfeit those gratifications, in which their deviation from 
the severer paths of sobriety had brou^t them to place their 
happiness, but because, they saw they must also lose that ho- 
nour and power which follow property. They, therefore, ap- 
plied to Leonidas, the other king, and desired him, as the older 
man, to put a stojp to the projects of A^s. 
, Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich; but as he feared the 
people, who were very desirous of the change, he did not op- 
pose it openly. Privately, however, he strove to blast the 
design, by applying to the magistrates, and invidiously repre- 
sented, — *^ That Agis offered tne poor a share in the estates of 
the rich, as the price of absolute power; and that the distribu- 
tion of lands and cancelling of debts was only a means to pur- 
chase guards for himself, not citizens for Sparta.^' 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysander elected one 
of the ephori, took the first opportunity to propose his rhetra to 
the senate; according to which, — " Debtors were to be releas- 
ed from their obligations, and lands to be divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Those that lay between the valley of Pellene 
and Mount Taygetus, as far as Malea and Sellasia, were to be 
distributed in four thousand five hundred ec|ual lots; fifteen 
thousand lots were to be made of the remaining territory, 
which should be shared among the neighbouring inhabitants 
who were able to bear arms: as to what lay within the limits 
first mentioned, Spartans were to have the preference: but if 
their number fell snort, it should be made up out of strangers, 
who were unexceptionable in point of person, condition, and 
education. These were to be divided into fifteen companies, 
some of four hundred, some of two hundred, who were to eat 
together, and keep to the diet and discipline enjoined by the 
laws of Lycurffus." 

The decree thus proposed in the senate, and the members 
differing in their opmions upon it, Lysander summoned an as- 
sembly of the people; and he, with Mandroclidas and Agesi- 
laus, in their discourse to the citizens, entreated them not to 
suffer the few to insult the many, or to see with unconcern the 
majesty of Sparta trodden under foot They desired them to 
recollect the ancient oracles, which bade them beware of the 
love of money, as a vice the most ruinous to Sparta, as well as 
J the late answer from the temple of Pasiphae, which gave them 
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the same warning: for Pasiphse had a temple and oracle ^t 
Thalamiae.^ Some say, this PasiphsB was one of the daugh- 
ters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a son named Ammon. 
Others suppose her to be Cassandra,t the daughter of Priam, 
who died at that place, and might have the name of Pasiphse^X 
from her answering the questions of all that consulted her. 
But Phylarchus savs, she was no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the solicitations of 
Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards honoured by 
that deity with the gift of prophecy. Be that as it may, it was 
affirmed that her oracle had commanded all the Spartans to re- 
turn to the equality which the laws of Lycurgus originally en- 
joined. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, and, after a 
short speech, declared that he would contribute largely to the 
institution he recommended. He would first give up to the 
community his own ereat estate, consisting of arable and pas- 
ture land, and of six nundred talents in money: then his mo- 
ther and grandmother, all his relations and friends, who were 
the richest persons in Sparta, would follow his example. 

The people were astonished at the magnificence of the young 
man's proposal, and rejoiced that now, after the space of three 
hundred jears„they had at last found a king worthy of Sparta. 
Upon this Leonidas be^an o{>enly and vigorously to oppose 
the new regulations. He considered that he should be obliged 
to do the same with his colleague, without finding the same 
acknowledgments from the people: that all would oe equally 
under a necessity of giving up tneir fortunes; and that he who 
first set the example, wouM alone reap the honour. He there- 
fore demanded oi Agis, — '^ Whether he thought Lycurgus a 
1'ust and a good man?'' -^SJ^ answering in the aiQ&rmative, 
jeonidas thus went on: — " Sut did Lycurgus ever order just 
debts to be cancelled, or bestow the freedom of Sparta upon 
strangers? Did he not rather think his commonwealth could 
not be in a salutary state, except strangers were.entirely ex- 
cluded?" Agis replied, — " He did not wonder that Leonidas, 
who was educated in a foreign country, and had children by an 

* Those who consulted this oracle lay down to deep in the temple, and 
the goddess revealed to them the object of their inquiries in a dream. — 
Cie, de Div. 1. i. 

j- Pausanias would incline one to think that this was the goddess Ino. 
** On the road between Oetylus and Thalamiae,*' says he, " is the temple of 
Ino. It b the custom of those who consult her to sleep in her temple, and 
what they want to know is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of tha 
temple are two statues of brass, one of Paphia, ^it ought to be Pemnhm^) 
the other of the sun. That which is in the temple is so covered with gar- 
lands and fillets that it is not to be seenj but it is said to be of brass." 
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itttennarriflige with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
LycumiSy in banishing money, banished both debts and usury 
from Lacedaemon. As for strangers, he excluded only those 
who were not likely to conform to his institutions, or fit to 
class with his people: for he did not dislike them merely as 
strangers; his exceptions were to their manners and customs, 
and he was afraid that, by mixing with his Spartans, they 
would infect them with their luxury, effeminacy and avarice. 
Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, were strangers, yet, be- 
cause tiieir poetry and philosopny moved in concert with the 
maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in great honour at Sparta. 
£ven you commend Ecprepes, who, when he was one of the 
q)hari, retrenched the two strings which Phrynis the musician 
had added to the seven of the harp; you commend those who 
did the same bj Timotheus;* and yet you complain of our in- 
tention to banish superfluity, pride and luxury, from Sparta. 
Do you think that, m retrencnin^ the swelling and supernu- 
merary graces of music, they had no farther view, and that 
they were not afraid the excess and disorder would reach the 
lives and manners of the people, and destroy the harmony of 
the state?^' 

From this time the common people followed Agis: but the 
rich entreated Leonidas not to give up their cause; and they 
exerted their interest so effectually with the senate, whose 
chief power lay in previously determining what laws should 
be proposed to the people, that they carried it against the rhe^ 
tra by a majority of orie. Lysander, however, being yet in 
office, resolved to prosecute Leonidas upon an ancient law, 
which forbids every descendant of Hercules to have children 
by a woman that is a stranger, and makes it capital for a Spar- 
tan to settle in a foreign country. He instructed others to 
allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his col- 
leagues, watched for a sign from heaven. It was the custom 
for the ephori^ every ninth year, on a clear star-light night 
when there was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe 
the heavens. If a star happened to shoot from one part of 
them to another, they pronounced the kings guilty of some 
crime against the gods, and suspended them till they were re- 
established by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, 
affirming that the sign had appeared to him, summoned Leoni- 
das to his trial, and producea witnesses to prove, that he had 
two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus's 
lieutenants had given him to wife; but that, on her conceiving 

• Timotheus the Mileuan, a celebrated Dithjrambic poet and musician. 
He added even a twelfth strine to the harp, for which he was severely pun- 
ished by the sage Spartans, who concluded that luxury of sound would eft 
feminate the people. 
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a mortal aversion to him, he returned home against his will, 
and filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit, he persuaded Cleomhrotus, son-in-law to Leonidas, 
and a prince of the hlood, to lay claim to the crown. Leoni- 
das, greatly terrified, fled to the altar of Minerva, in the ChaU 
ci<Bcu»* as a suppliant; and his daughter, leaving Cleomhrotus, 
joined him in the intercession. He was re-summoned to the 
courtof judicature; and, as he did not appear, he was deposed, 
and the kingdon adjudged to Cleomhrotus. 

Soon after this revolutioe, Lysander's time expired, and he 
Quitted his office. The ephori of the ensuine year listened to 
tne supplication of Leonidas, and consented to restore him. 
They likewise began a prosecution against Lysander and Man- 
droclidas for the cancelling of debts and distribution of lands, 
which those magistrates agreed to, contrary to law. In this 
danger they persuaded the two kings to unite their interest, 
and to despise the machinations of the ephori: " These magis- 
trates," said they, " have no power but what they derive from 
some difference between the kings. In such a case they have 
a right to support with their sulrage the prince whose mea 
sures are salutary, against the other who consults not the pub<- 
lic good; but when the kings are unanimous, nothing can over- 
rule their determinations. To resist them is then to fi^ht 
against the laws. For,*^ as we said, " they can only decide 
between the kings in case of disagreement; when their senti- 
ments are the same, the ephori have no right to interpose." 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered the 
place of assemtly with their friends; where they removed the 
^hori from their seats, and placed others in their room. Age- 
silaus was one of these new magistrates. They then armed a 
great number of the youth, ana released many out of prison; 
upon which their adversaries were struck with terror, expect- 
ing that many lives would be lost However, they put not one 
man to the sword: on the contrary, Agis understanding that 
Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and 
had planted assassins for that purpose on the way, generously 
sent a party of men whom he could depend upon, to escort 
him, and they conducted him safe to Teeea. 

Thus the business went on with all the success they could 
desire, and they had no farther opposition to encounter. But 
this excellent regulation, so worthy of Lacedsemon, miscarried 
through the failure of one of its pretended advocates, the vile 
disease of avarice in Agesilaus. He was possessed of a large 
and fine estate m land, but at the same time deeply in debt; 
and as he was neither able to pay his debts, nor wUhng to part 

* Minerva had a temple at Sparta entirely oCbnuMb 
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with his land, he represented to Agis, that if both his inten- 
tions were carried into execution at the same time, it wouM 
probably raise ereat commotions in Sparta; but if he first 
obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution of lands. 
Agesilaus drew Lysander, too, into the same snare. An order, 
therefore, was issued for bringing in all bonds, (the Lacedae- 
monians call them clariay) and they were piled together in the 
market-place and burnt When the fire began to bum, the 
usurers and other creditors walked mff in great distress. But 
Agesilaus, in a scoffing way said, — " He never saw a brighter 
or more glorious flame.'^ 

The common people demanded that the distribution of lands 
should also be made immediately, and the kings gave orders 
for it; but Agesilaus found but some pretence or other for de- 
lay, till it was time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Achseans, who were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to 
them for succours: for they expected that the JEtolians would 
take the route through the territory of Megara, and enter Pe- 
loponnesus. Aratus, general of tne Achseans, assembled an 
army to prevent it, and wrote to the ephori for assistance. 

They immediately sent A^s upon that service; and that 
prince went out with the highest hopes, on account of the 
spirit of his men and their attachment to his person. They 
were most of them young men in very indifierent circumstan- 
ces, who, being now released from their debts, and expecting 
a division of lands, if they returned from the war, strove to re- 
commend themselves as much as possible to Agis. It was a 
most agreeable spectacle to the cities, to see them march 
through Peloponnesus without committing the least violence, 
and with sucn discipline that they were scarce heard as they 
passed. The Greeks said one to another, — " With what ex- 
cellent order and decency must the armies under Agesilaus, 
Lysander, or Agesilaus of old, have moved, when we find such 
exact obedience, such reverence in these Spartans to a general^ 
who Is, perhaps, the youngest man in the whole army!'' In- 
deed, this young prince's simplicity of diet, his love of labour, 
and his affecting no show, eitner in his dress or arms, above 
a private soldier, made all the common people, as he passed, 
look upon him with pleasure and admiration: but his new regu- 
lations at LacedaBmon displeased the rich, and they were afraid 
that he might raise commotions every where among the com- 
monalty, and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the delibera- 
tions about meeting and fighting the enemy, he showed a pro- 
Ser courage and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational 
ights. He gave it as his opinion, — ^^ That they should give" 
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battle, and not suffer the war to enter the gates of Peloponne- 
sus. He would do, however, what Aratus thought most ex- 
pedient, because he was the older man, and general of the 
Achaeans, whom he came not to dictate to, but to a§sist in the 
war." 

It must be acknowledged that Bato* of Sinope relates it in 
another manner. He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis 
declined it But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes, 
by way of apology for himself, upon this point That general 
tells us, — ^^ That as the husbandmen had almost finished their 
harvest, he thought it better to let the enemy pass than to ha- 
zard, bv a battle, the loss of the whole country." Therefore, 
when Aratus determined not to fight, and dismissed his allies 
with compliments on their readiness to serve him, Agis, who 
had gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back to 
Sparta, where by this time, internal troubles and changes de- 
manded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the ephori, and delivered from the 
pressure of debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled 
no act of injustice that might brins money into his cofiers. He 
even added to the year a tnirteenth month, tiiough the proper 
period for that intercalation was not come, and insisted on the 
people's paying supernumerary taxes for that month. Being 
afraid, however, ot revenge from those he had injured, and 
seeing himself hated by all the world, he thought it necessary 
to .maintain a guard, which always attended him to the senate- 
house. As to the kings, he expressed an utter contempt for one 
of them, and the respect he paid tlie other he would have un- 
derstood to be, rather, on account of his being his kinsman, 
than his wearing the crown. Besides, he propagated a report, 
that he should 1^ one of the ephori the year following. His 
enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an immediate attempt 
against him, and openly brought back Leonidas from Tegea, 
and placed him on the throne. The people saw it with plea- 
sure; for they were angry at finding tnemselves deceived with 
lespect to the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus had 
hardly escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who 
was held in great esteem by the whole city on account of his 
valour, interceded for his life. 

The kings both took sanctuary, Agis in ChiaMcecuSj and Cle- 
ombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was against the latter 
that Leonidas was most incensed: and, therefore, nassing Agis 
by, he went with a l)arty of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, 
whom he reproached, in terms of resentment, with conspiring 

* He wrote the history of Penia. 
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agunst him, fhouch honoured with his alliance, depriying him 
of the crown, and buiishing him his coantrp-. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat m the deepest dis- 
tress and silence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had 
looked upon the injury done her father as done to herself: 
when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, she left him, to 
console her father in his misfortune. While he was in sanc- 
tuary, she staid with him. and when he retired, she attended 
him m his flight, sympatnizing with his sorrow, and full of 
resentment against Cleombrotus. But when the fortunes oi 
her father changed, she chanced too. She joined her husband 
as a suppliant, and was found sitting by him with great marks 
of tenaerness, and her two children, one on each side, at her 
feet The whole company were much struck at the sight, and 
they could not refrain from tears when they considered her 
goodness of heart, and such superior instances of afiection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevel- 
led hair, thus addressed Leonidas: — ^* It was not, my dear fa- 
ther, compassion for Cleombrotus which put me in this habit, 
and gave me this look of misery. My sorrows took their date 
with your misfortunes and your banishment, and have ever 
since remained my familiar companions. Now you have con- 
quered your enemies, and are again king of Sparta, should I 
still retain these ensiens of affliction, or assume festival and 
royal ornaments, while the husband of my youth, whom you 
gave me, falls a victim to your vengeance? If his own sub- 
mission, if the tears of his wife and children, can not propitiate 
you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his offences than 
you require; — he must see his beloved wife die before him. 
For how can I live and support the sight of my own sex, after 
both my husband and my father have refused to hearken to 
my supplication, — when it appears that, both as a wife and a 
daughter, I am born to be miserable with my family? If this 

f>oor man had any plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated 
hem all by forsaking him to follow you. But you furnish 
him with a sufficient apology for his misbehaviour, by show- 
ing that a crown is so great and desirable an object, that a son- 
in3aw must be slain, and a daughter utterly disregarded, where 
that is in the question. 

Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her cheek upon her 
husband's head, and, with an eye dim and languid with sor- 
row, looked round on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his 
friends upon the point, and then commanded Cleombrotus to 
rise and go into exile; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and not 
leave so affectionate a father, who had been kind enough to 
grant her husband's life. Chelonis, however, would not be 
l>ersuaded. When her husband was risen from die ground^. 
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she put one child in hit mnsy and toole the oflier htnalf, 
a^r haying paid due homagjs at the altar where they had taken 
sanctuary, she went with mm into banishment: so that, had 
not Gleombrotus been corrupted with the loye of Mse glory, 
he must have thoudit exile with such a woman a greater hap- 
piness than a kingdom without heh 

After Gleombrotus was thus expelled, the q)hori removed, 
and others put in their place, Leonidas laid a scheme to set 
Agis into his power. At first he desired him to leave his 
sanctuary, and resume his share in the government: — ^^ For 
the people," he said, ** thought he might well be pardoned, as 
a young man ambitious of nonour; and the rather, because 
thejy as well as he, had been deceived by the craft of Agesi- 
laus." But when he found that Agis suspected him, and chose 
to stay where he was, he threw off the mask of kindness. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, used to give Agis 
their company, for they were his intimate friends. They like- 
wise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, after he 
had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuarv. Amphares 
had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other rich furni- 
ture of Agesistrata, and he hoped, that if he could destroy the 
king and^ the princesses of his family, he might keep those 
goods as his own. On this account^ he is said to have first 
listened to the suggestions of Leonidas, and to have endea- 
voured to bring the ephori, his colleagues, to do the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, and only 
went out to the bath, they resolved to make use of that oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, one day on his return, they met him with 
a great appearance of friendship, and as they conducted him 
on his way, conversed with much freedom and gaiety, which 
his youth and their intimacy with him seemed to warrant 
But when they came to the turning of a street, which led to 
the prison, Amphares, by virtue of his oflSce, arrested him: — 
"I take you, Agis,'* said he, " into custody, in order to your 
giving account to the q>hori of your administration." At the 
same time, Demochares, who was a tall stronjr man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him on. The rest, as 
they had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on oe- 
hind; and no one coming to his rescue or assistance, he was 
committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band of mercenaries 
to secure the prison without; and the exhort entered it with 
such senators as were of their party. They began, as in a ju- 
dicial process, With demanding what he had to say in defence 
of his proceedings; and as the youn^ prince only laughed at 
their dissimulation, Amphares told him, — ^^ They would soon 
make him weep for his presumption." Another of the ephori 
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seeming mdined to put him in a way of tecasrng himself and 
getting off asked him, — ^<^ Whether Lysander and Agesilaus 
had not forced him into the measures he took?'' But Agis 
answered, — ^ I was forced by no man; it was my attachment 
to the institutions of Lycursus, and my desire to imitate him, 
which made me adopt liis torm of government" Then the 
same magistrate demanded, — ** Whether he repented of what 
he had done?'' and his answer was^ — ^^ I shall never repent of 
so glorious a design, though I see death before my eyes." 
Upon this they passed sentence of death upon him, and com- 
manded the officers to carry him into the decade, which is a 
small apartment in the prison where tiiey strangle malefac* 
tors. But the officers durst not touch him, and the very mer- 
cenaries declined it: for they thought it impious to lay violent 
hands on a kine. Demochares seeing this, loaded them with 
reproaches, and threatened to punish them. At the same 
time, he laid hold on Agis himself, and thrust him into the 
dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was taken 
. into custody, and there was a great concourse oi people at the 
prison-gates with lanterns and torches. Among the numbers 
who resented these proceedings, were the mother and grand- 
mother of Agis, crving out and begginc that the king might 
be heard and judgea by the people in fullassembly. But this, 
instead of procuring him a respite, hastened his execution; for 
they were afraid he would be rescued in the night if the tumult 
should increase. 

As Agis was goin^ to execution, he perceived one of the 
officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon which he said, — 
" My friend, dry up your tears; for, as I suffer innocently, I 
am in a better condition than those who condemn me contrary 
to law and justice." So saying, he cheerfully offered his neci 
to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata threw herself 
at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and friendship. 
He raised her from the ground, and told her, — " No farther 
violence should be offered her son, nor should he now have 
any hard treatment" He told her, too, she might go in and 
see her son if she pleased. She desired that her mother might 
be admitted with ner; and Amphares assured her there would 
be no objection. When he had let them in, he commanded 
the gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be first intro- 
duced. She was very old, and had lived in great honour and 
esteem among the Spartans. After she was put to death, he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so, and beheld her 
son extended on the CTOund, and her mother hanging by the 
neck. She assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, 
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f - placed the body by fhat of Asis, and wrapped it decently np. 

Then embracing her son, ana kissing him, she said, — ^ My 
son, thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, have 
ruined both thee and us." Amphares, who, from the door, 
saw and heard all that passed, went up in great fury to Age- ^ 
sistrata, and said, — *^ If you approved your son's actions, you 
shall also have his reward.'' She rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, with a sieh for her country, — ^^ May all this be for the 
good of Sparta!" 

When these events were reported in the city, and the three 
corpses carried out, the terror the sad scene inspired was not 
so great but that the people openly expressed tneir grief and 
indignation, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares: for 
they were persuaded that there had not been such a train of 
villanous and impious actions at Sparta since the Dorians first 
inhabited Peloponnesus. The majesty of the kings of Sparta 
had been held m such veneration, even by their enemies, that 
they had scrupled to strike them when they had opportunity 
for it in battle. Hence it was, that, in the many actions be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, the former 
had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a javelin at 
the battle of Leuctra, a little before the times of Philip of Ma- 
cedon. As for Theopompus, who as the Messenians affirm, 
was slain by Aristomenes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, and 
say he was only wounded. That, indeed, is a matter of some 
dispute; but it is certain that Agis was the first king of Lace- 
daemon put to death by the ephori; and that he sunered only 
for engaging in an enterprise that was truly glorious and wor- 
thy of^arta: though he was of an a^e at which even errors 
are considered as pardonable. His friends had more reason to 
complain of him than his enemies, for saving Leonidas, and 
trusting his associates, in the undesigning generosity and 
goodness of his heart 
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